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PREFACE. 


The GazettcGr compiled by PiuiJifc Janid Prasad, 
Secretary to His Hinlmcss, and hits been excelleutly done. 

As regards tbe two main sections, Historical and Statistical, 
I am mainly responsible for the former, all the reference ■^vork 
being mine, tho State histories compiled of late years being 
gdaringly' inaccurate. ® 

The statistics given afford tbe latest available, ^vhicll were 
collected only with clifEculty as it is not usual to keep returns 
such as were required in ilio Gazetteer. 

Many sections might be made fuller on revision. On the 
whole the work reflects great credit upon Pandit Janid Prasad 
to whom my best thanks arc duo for his care and great prompt¬ 
ness in answering my numerous demands. To His Highness 
Maliitraja Veiikat Itaiuan Siugli I would tender my thanks 
for his support of the work which has materially aided my 
labour. 

Pandit yiiritlliar Vinayak, Head Clerk, and the staff of the 
headquarter office have worked cxcellenily in checking and 
preparing proofs for tlie press. 

IN D 0 E E : 'j C. E. LUAllD, CHrTaiN, 

The lOlh April 1907, j Superink-ndenl, of Gazcllcer 
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ARMS OF THE REWAH STATE. 



APDIS—Or : tiger statant, in chief a tihil- pr02')0i'. 

Crest—A dexter liaod ensigned with a flame i^roper. 
Supporters— Tigers. 

Motto —^ II 

Mrigendra prati dwandwa tdmwa praydt, 

“Do not fight with (or make war against) tigers,” 

JV'oie.—The Rewali RcLj is guarded by tigers, while the fonodor of t!ic 
dynasty was Vyaghvn Dev or the Tiger King. 

The motto indicates that it is futile to fight with the Rewah 
Raj as the tigers guarding it are invincible. 

Tlie Katdv is the favourite weapon of the Baghels. 

Gotrachar— 

Gotra—Bharadwaja. 

Veda—Yajur. 

SESlctLa—Madhyandinl. 

Prawara —Bharadwaja, Auarishl, Bsrhaspatya. 

SUtra —KatySyana, 

Religion— Shri Vaishnavn. 


The ruler belongs to the Baghel branch of the Solaiilci or 
Chalukya Kahutriyas which played a very important part in the his¬ 
tory of Southern India and Gujarat before the Baghola migrated to the 
country called “ Baghelkhand ” after them. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTIVE. 

Section I.—Physical Aspects. 

The Rewah State is next to Gwalior, the large.st State in the 
Central India Agency, ft is the only Treaty State in the Baghel- 
khaiid Political Charge, The State has an area of about 13,000 square 
miles, comparable to that of Bulgaria (13,8G2), lying between 22° 30' 
and 20° 12' north latitude, and 80° 32' and 82° 51' oast longitude. 

The State derives its present name fr-oni its chief town whicli was 
in alt probability called after the Narbada river, a-synonym for wliieli 
is Rewa. 

The old capital of the State was Bandhogarh, a strong fort 
lying ill the south-south-east of the State. In 1507 it was de¬ 
stroyed by Akbar’s army under Rajs Patr Das. and remained a 
Muhammadan possession until 1002, when it wn.s restored to Rfljs 
Vikramaditya. In the meantime the fort of Rewaii, ns it is styled by 
Muhammadan historians, Lad become the chief’s place of residence. 
Under BfijS Vikramrditya it gradually grew into a large town. From 
the 15th to the 10th contnry the region in which the State lies was 
known as Bhata or Bhat-ghora, and the chief was variously designated 
Raja of Bhata or of Pnuna or of Bandliu. Panna is now the chief 
town of a state in Bundelldiand, but it is questionable whether the word 
Parma in Persian MSS. is not in some iiistancc,M a inistraiiscriptioii 
for Bhata. 

The State is bounded on the north by the Banda, Allahabad .and 
Mirxapur Districts of the United Provinces, on the ea.st by the Mirz'i- 
])ur District, and the Feudatory State of Chota Nagpnr, on the snntli 
by the Central Provinco.s, and on the west by the states of Mailmr, 
Nagod, Sohawnl and Kotlii in this Agency. 

'The State may be ooiiveniently divided into tbree sections, the 
central plateau, in which the chief townstand.s known as the Ujiarihar 
or Uplands, the lowlying region in the Teoiithar iahsll known as tin; 
Tarihar or Lowlands, and the hilly tract south of the Knimur range. 

The Ujmnliur comprises all the country lying round the cliiof 
town. It consists of a large alluvial plain with an area of 3,778 square 
miles, bounded ou the north by the Vinjh pahar, the arm of the 
Vindhyas, which stretches east from the Pnniifi range; on the sniitli by 
the Bhaader range, and on the south-east by thr* Kaimnrs; ou the wo.st 
it passes out of the State area into Bundelldiand. It forms a broad 
plateau sloping from the line of the Kaimnr.s tow.ard,s the Vinjh palifir, 
tr.sversed by the Tons river and its numeron-s tributaries. 

The Tarihar lie.s below the Vinjh pahiir, .and to its north nbu(,.s on 
the Gangetic plain. 

The hilly tract lies south of the Kaimnv scarp. It is iraver.sed 
by a series of parallel ridge.s running generally north-enst by south-west, 
enclosing deep valleys, tbe whole region being covered with heavy 
forest. 
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Tlie.?e Tailed conditions give a grant diversity of scenery. The 
phiteau forms a broad level stretch of country covered with fertile soil 
on which cultivated fields and groves abound. At its northern and 
southern boundary it terminates abruptly in a hold scarp. Over tha 
northern scarp the great Tons river falls in a series of magnificent 
cascades into the Gangetio plain, while on the southern side a similar 
effect is produced on smaller scale by the streams which precipitate 
tliemselvcs into the Son valley. Beyond the great scarp of the Kaimuv 
range lies a lorest-clal medley of hill and Valley, with the Son river and 
its tributaries flowing through it. 

There are two main water-sheds in the Eewah State, the Kaimur 
range, the arm of the Vindliyas, which strikes iiortli-east from the main 
line close to Jukehi station on the East Indian llailway, and the Maikala 
range, on which the sacred village of Amarknntak stands. The Kaimur, 
striking north-east from Jnkehi, runs for 109 miles through Eewah 
State. At Bara-ghat, 13 miles beyond Govindgarh, it branches into 
two. The upper branch, which turns west and ultimately unites with the 
Panna range, is locally called the Vinjh pabar, while the other branch, 
which runs eastwards into the United Provinces, is called the Keltanjua 
pahsv. The Kaimur range has an average height above soa-levol of 1,800 
feet, while individual peaks reach to over 2,000. The most important 
peaks are the Gidhaila peak (2,334), Bhitari (2,310), Katara (2,207), 
Popra (2,223), Mowhas (2,021), and Eemas (1,931). The Gidhaila peak 
is considered very sacred, and at Mowhas stand the ruins of an old tort. 
Tlie inhabitants of the ranges are chiefly Kols, Ahlrs, Gonds and 
Clmmars. Numerous passes traverse the ranges, the most important 
being Gursari-glmt, Popra-ghat, Marmani and Bura-ghat. 

From the line of the Kaimurs numcrouB streams flow towards the 
Ganges-Jumna doab. Of these the most important is the Tons, 

The Tons, the Taimsa and Parndsa of the Pnranas, and tlio 
Eamayana, and the Prinas of Megasthenes, '• rises in the Maihar state 
at Jukehi (23° 59' N,, 80° 29' E.), its nominal source being the 2'amasa- 
Tiund, a tank standing on the Kaimur range some 2,000 feet above the 
sea. From this point the river follows a general north-easterly course 
for about IIG miles throngh the states of Maihar and Eewah, passing 
into British territory at Deora village (25° 4' N., 81° 44’ E.). 

After traver.siug the rough hilly country round Maihar, the river 
flows through the level fertile country of the Eewah home district wlicro 
it is joined by the S.atna river, its principal affluent, 5 miles south of 
Madhogarh (24° 34' If.j 81° 0' E.), not far from the spot where it is 
bridged by the East Indian Eailway. Forty miles lower down it readies 
the edge of the plateau at Purwa, where, together with its affluents, the 
Bihar and Chachala, it presents a magnificent scries of water-falls. The 
greatest fall is that of the Bihar which precipitates itself oS the plateau 
in a great sheet of water, 600 feet broa4 and 370 feet high. The fall 
of the Cliachaia is rather smaller, being only 300 feet in height with a 
rapid 500 yards long below it. 


1. McCuuAl^—Mcgaithenes and Ai'rmn, ISl. 
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“ The grancleiTi' of this fall is increased by the rapid, which adds 
to the force with which this body of water is projected through the 
lines formed hy the stupendous banks of rock, which, diverging as 
they approach the ghats, and affording a distant view of the country 
below them, form a vista truly grand and beautiful.” The Tons 
itself has a fall of only some 200 feet in height, and 500 in breadth. 

In the end of the rainy season the sight is a magnificent one and 
well worth a visit “the verdure of the grass is there too brilliant to 
appear natural on canvas. Every tree afiords a fragrant blossom; 
every plant a flower; yet the eye is so fascinated by the awful grandeur 
of the fall, that it is long ere it rests on the softer beauties of the 
landscape.” When the sun shines through the spray below, the 
“prismatic colours, in their most vivid tints, form......an extensive 

rainbow.” This fall continues throughout the year, and might possibly 
be made of great commercial value as a source of power. 

Leaving the Iiollow rocky channel at the base of the fall, the Tons 
again flows through a level plain spreading out into a wide stream 
with frequent long deep reaches, till it finally leaves the Slate at 
Daora. The stream is used for irrigation wherever the banks render it 
possible, while navigation in small boats is regularly carried on 
between Sitlaha ( 21° 57' N., 81° 36' E.), and Teontliar (2'1° 59' N., 
81° 45' E.). In the rainy season tho rivor becomes dangerous owing 
to its liability to sudden flood. 

Tho Son (from Sona, tho “ red-gold ” or “ crimson coloured") rises 
near the tTarbada at Amarkantak(22° 40' N., 81° 46' E.) in the Maikala 
range, the hill on which its nominal source is located being called 
Sonbhadra, or more commonly Son-munda. 

The river is of some historical importance, being the Erranohoas 
(Eiranyavaha) of Arrian and Megasthoncs and the Soa of Ptolemy. 
Various origins for this name are given, the most probable seems 
to he Himnyavaha, “gold-bearing” from tho I'cd-gold colour given it 
bytho quantity of sand it holds in susponsion during the rains, Or 
possibly from the exi.stence, in former days, of gold lin its alluvium. 
Various other explanations are current, and are recorded in the Sona- 
mahatviya and Brilml Brahma Parana, but they are mostly modern 
derivations of the usual “ striving-after-menning ” class, 

Its waters possess great sanctity, the performance of Sandhya 
on its banks ensuring absolution and the attainment of heaven oven to 
the slayer of a Brahman. Legends about the Btveara are numerous, 
one of the moat picturesque assigning tho origin of tho Son and 
Narbada to two tears dropped by Brahma, one on either side of tho 
Amarkantak range. 

It is frequently mentioned in Hindu literature in the Edmayanas 
of Valmik and Tulsi Das, the Sri BTidgmt and other works. 

1. Pogaon— A History of the Boondelas (1888), page 173, 

3. IMd. 

3- MflOrindle —Megasthoncs and Arrian, 13C-187, anil Ptolemy, 8‘\, 
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The river.soon after leaying its source falls in a caacatle over the 
edge of the Amarkautak plateau amid the most picturesque surround¬ 
ings, and flows through the Bilaspur District of the Central Provinces 
till it again enters Eewah State territory at 23° 6' N., and 81° 59' D. 
Prom this point till it leaves the State, after a course of 288 miles, 
the stream flows through a maze of valley and hill, for the most part 
in narrow rocky channels, but expanding in favourable spots into 
magnificent deep broad reaches locally called Dakar, the favourite 
resorts of the fisher caste. Following at first a northerly course for about 
145 miles, it encounters, at its juncture with the Mahanadi river at 
SarsI (24° 5' E., 81fl,3' E.), the bold scarps of the Kaimur range, 
and is turned in a north-easterly direction, finally leaving the 
State five miles east of Deora village (24° 35'IT., 82° 47' B.). 
Besides the Mahanadi there are three other affluents of importance, 
one on the left bank, the Johilla, which also rises at Amarkautak, and, 
eaters at Barwahi village (23° 37' FT., 81° 16' B.), and two which join 
it on the right bank, the Bana3(24° 17' N., 81° 29' E.), and the Gopat 
near Bardi (24° 32' hf., 82° 29' E.). The river bed is formed of 
Viiidhyan sandstone practically throughout its whole length, theSiandy 
bottom in many places taking the form of dangerous quick-sands called 
chorbaru. The river is little used for irrigation, but where the 
banks are low a rich deposit of silt is yearly deposited by the ovei'flow 
of the stream, iu which excellent crops arc grown. The river 
ordinarily of moderate dimensions and steady flow, swells, after a few 
hours rain, into a roaring torrent, often causing severe damage to 
the neighbourhood. 

The Geology of Eewah may be fitly described as an epitome of 
the Geology of the Indian Peninsula, there being scarcely a single 
formation met with in Peninsular India that is not represented here, 
while several important groups have been named after localities situated 
within the State. The type area of the Kewah section of the Upper Yiu- 
dhyans, the red shales, all known occurrences of which are situated within 
Eewah territm-y, with the exception of a portion of the outcrop which 
extends eastwards into the Mirzapur District; the Kaimur group of 
the Upper Vindhyans; the Kehanjua group of the lower Vindhyaus • 
and the Sirhu shales, one of the sub-divisions of the Lower Dhander 
group, called after tlis range of this name having local appellations. 

The following is a list of the formations represented in Eewah 
(28) Eecent Alluvial Deposits. 

(27) High-level L.aterite, 

(26) Deccan Trap and Trap Dykes. 

(25) Lameta. 

(24) Gondwaua Fault-rocks. 

f (23) Supra-Barakar. 

Gondwaua (22) Barakar. 

((21) Talchir, 


1- By Mr, B, Vtedenburg, QeiiUr/iaal Surrey afliielia. 
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( (20) Upper Bhander Sandstone. 

\ (19) Sirbu. Shales. 

Bhandeh < (18) Lower Bhander Sandstone. 

] (17) Bhander Limestone. 

( (IG) Ginuurgarh Shales. 

! (15) Upper llewah Sandstone, i Upper 

(U) Jhill Shales. f Vindhyan, 

(13) Lower llewah Sandstone. 

(12) Panna Shales. 

1 (11) Upper Kaimur Sandstone. 

(10) Bijaigarh Shales. 

(9) Lower Kaimur Sandstone. 

(8) Ilhotas Limestone. ) 

(7) Kehanjua Group. I Lower 

(G) Porcellnnites and Trappoiils. f Vindhyan. 

(5) Basal-beds of the Vindliyans. ) 

(4) Bed Shales, 

(3j Supra BLjawar. 

(2) Bijilwar. 

( 1 ) Bengal Gneiss and. Schists. 

The Kaimur range forms the southern limit of the Upper Vin- 
dhyans. North of the Kaimur range all the oilier sub-divisions ol the 
Upper Vindhyans are mot with in snooession. This area, which con¬ 
tains the capital of tlie State, is mostly an elevatod plain occupied by 
the lower members of the Bliftndcr group, almost ovorywhere concealed 
beneath a thick covering of alluvium. _ Some of the highest liill tops 
carry a thiok oovering of laterito, bearing witness to a former exten¬ 
sion of the Deoenn Trap in this direction. 

Tho Son and its tributary, the Mabanadi, approximately coincido 
with the Bouthern boundary of the Lower Vindhyans. 

This group is more complotoly roprosented in Rewah than anywhere 
else. The curious volcanic ash-beds called the “ porcollanitcs " have 
the greatest part of their outcrop situated within tho limits of tho 
State, South of the Lower Vindhyan outcrop there extends a region 
occupied by long parallel rangc.s of wild jungle-clad bills interspersed 
here and there with strips of cultivated land. Tlie hills belong mostly 
to the Bijawar formation, while the cultivated areas are ocenjned prin¬ 
cipally by the underlying gneiss. This region, situated between tho 
Vindhyan outcrop to tho north, andthc Goudwana to the soutlg occu¬ 
pies the site of a once lofty mountain range whoso denudation supplied 
materials for both tho Vindhyan and the Gondwaua sediments. Tho 
Bijawars exhibit an oxtroiiicly varied series of slates, sandstones, jaspers, 
bands of iron-ore, limestones and basic lavas and ash-beds. ISfuitber 
they nor the gneis.s hove been geologically surveyed in any detail. Their 
structure is roughly that of a syncHnb along tho axis of which their 
uppermost bods are uncouformably overlaid by several newer for¬ 
mations : fust a group of slates, very similar to the BijSwnrs tlieiu- 
selves, but underlaid by sandstones and coarse congloraorate, entirely 
'made up of Bijawnr fragments ; then a sories of maBsivo . sandstones 
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assdciflted wiUi sliales of a deep red or purple colour, the Rod sbnle 
series,” unconformablc to these supra Bijawars, and so similar to the 
Upper Vindliyan sandstones that they might easily be mistaken for them 
were they not themselves unconformably overlaid by the basement beds 
of a large outlier of Lower Vindhyans. 

The Gneiss and Bijawars abut abruptly in a southern direction 
against the almost rectilinear faulted boundary of the Gondwanas. 
Except for some inliers of Gneiss, the southern districts of Rewali are 
almost entirely occupied by the Gondwana formation. It has been 
surveyed in great detail by Mr. Hughes who has divided it into three 
groups—theXalcliir, BarakarandSupra-Bar/ikar—the middle one being 
the coal-bearing formation. Basalt dykes and intrusive silts belonging to 
the Uecoan Trap period occur abundantly throughout tlie Goiulwaua area, 

Lastly, the southern border of the State is occupied by the creta¬ 
ceous Laraetas and Deccan Trap, the southernmost point of the terri¬ 
tory, the celebrated hill of Amarkantak, consisting of the latter rook. 

Nearly all the formations represented in the State yield valuable 
mineral products. In the Gneiss area is situated the celebrated band 
of oomndura at Bipra (21° 0' N., 82° 41' E.) near the Rehr river, 
wblch also contains indications of the presence of workable mica, i- 
An attempt was once made to work a vein of galena in the Gneiss near 
BaigawSra in the Bardi talisxl, but was sliortly afterwardsdiscontinued. 
The BijSwar formation appears to contain valuable bands of iron-ore. 
Some of the Bljswar limestones could be turned to good account as 
ornamental marbles, while there is abundance of a bright red. banded 
jasper, slmil.ar to that found in rooks of the same ago near Gwalior 
and which is largely used for inlaid stone-work at Agin. So little, 
however, is as yet known of the Gneiss and Bijftwars in Bewali that it 
is impossible to pass any opinion upon their value as sources of mineral 
wealth. 

In addition to the excellent building materials obtained from tlia 
Yindhyau sandstones, one of the limestone bauds, the Bliandcr lime¬ 
stone, is extensively quarried. It burns into lime of superior quality, 
is used for smelting purposes, and has come largely into use lately as a 
paving stone. 

A rich store of fuel exists in the coal-seams of the Barakar group 
ill the Gondwana series. The colliery at Umaria lias been siiceessfully 
worked for many years, and the J oliilla coal field, containing coal of oven 
better quality, is being opened out. The Gondwana beds sometimes 
contain feruginous nodules, perhaps of lateritic origin, tliat have been 
locally employed as iron-ore, and some of the latcrite posterior to the 
age of the Deccan Trap has been used for the same purpose. 

Ceramic clays of good quality are found in tlio Gondwanas and 
in the Lametas. 

The plant remains abundantly yielded by the Gondwana formation 
have been described by Feistmantel in bis monumental work on tbo 

I. Hi-unomic Geolngij of India, CViJ'widHW by T. H. Ilollaml ('fS'WJ, Pin 
JO-Rl. Ike j¥ic» Dej)i/sUs of India, in Mem, Geol, Suneu of India, XXXIV- 

1 T 1 n1 *f J . 
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T'ossil Flora of the Gondwam Sustem, iiiiblishea in the Palmontologia 
to wliicli gomo mtoresting observations Imvo lately been added 
by /Miler in the Netu Series of that same pablication, Volume II. 

Ifo complete account of the geology of Bcivali has yet been written, 
boutb 0 the Kaimur range the Gneiss and Bijawars have only rocoived 
the most cursory examination; north of the Kaimnrs the whole country, 
mth the exception of a portion near Madhogarh, has remained unsnvvoTed 
m consequence of the unfortunate death in 1878 of Mr. W. L. 
Wilson, who for inany year,s previous had been engaged upon an admirably 

Jdaghelkiiaiid, working his way 
giadually from west to east. ^ 

work, which has never boon 
pbimiied. a l the geological results so far obtained will be found recorded 

mitrllH"^° Survey. The most important 

^ “ Vindliyan' Series ” 

BewTrl ’ “ Southern Coalfields of the 

Old ii m ^S7-S40) and Messrs. 

tills,, "OmIos? of ll» So. 

others '“• (Shorearofmsta), 

aid li iomantosa), tendu {Diospyros tomeniosa) 

i eief^ ^ T -I''® brael'^ood consists mainly of the 

B/l£ "'Vf Tl?’ '^Voodfordia, Mueygia, 

««'»«.» .ai. .o..oi«,>.i t™, of 

with i^eJw?’’ big game. Tigers are mot 

PenS/’ and other species usually found in 

oat iSi ‘ " • ^ ^ common through. 

peraipw ^""sidcrablG extremes of tem- 

Willie the cold season is of short duration, 

nntn,If°d—I'ainlall, as rccordod at Rewali, is d:2-23 inches. By 

Sa S ’ ^bo hilly tract dCnfiC. In 

of stsl^ 0^ 04 vvas experienced, and in 190d-05 a minimum 

the unasual character have ocourrod in 


Summary. 


Botany, i. 


Fauna. 


Ohmatb 
(T able I). 

Rainfall 
(Table II), 


Cyoloiio, etc, 


Section 11.—History. 

(GENEALOGICAL TREE.) 

Before dealing with the history of the State it will be intevostinc 

idmd! ' ^®Sbol- 

ml- P^’®®®®4 name of the tract is derived from the clan name of the 
the 17 tli 01 latli cull.,,, m il n na.cr einploja l b, MiiIimin„I,n 
By Lt.-Oo], D, Prain, I, JI, S., lip/auiml Surrey uf India. 


Early days. 
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historians, who invariably term this region Ehata, or Blmt-gliora, 
while in. pre-Muhammndau days it was comprised in the regions known' 
as Maha Kosala, Chedi-desh and Dahala. In Akhar’s day this tract 
fell partly in the Bhat-ghora and partly in the Kalaujar (Kalinjar) sarkdrs 
of the Allahabad subah. It was, however, in great part a terra incognita, 
especially the Bhat-ghora or Bandhu section about which Abiil Fazl has 
little or nothing' to say. Aurangzeb separated the districts round 
Eewah from Bhat-ghora including it and Sohagpur, in the Kalanjar 
sarkdr. S- 

This region has been from very early days connected with the 
Haihayas, Kalacliuris or Ohedis, who were apparently branches of -the 
same tribe. The Mahahharata, Ramayana, Puranns and early Buddhist 
books all assign them sovereignty over tliis tract. It would appear that 
in Buddha’s day the Magadhas held the country up to the Son valley 
and the Clredis (or Oetis) Maha Kosala, lying to the north-west of it. 
They appear to have been a branch of the great Haihaya tribe. 
The Haihayas early acquired the Narbada valley, their first capital being 
at Mahishmatl, now Maheshwar in Indore State. They claimed Yadav 
descent and traced their origin to a mythical ancestor called Kartavirya 
Arjuna, of a thousand arms. d. The connection with Mahishmatl was 
always carefully preserved, and we find Haihaya officials in the 11th 
century serving under the Western Chalukyas of Kalyan, still described 
as " Lords of Mahishmatl, the best of towns.” The Haihaya main 
branch appears to have been gradually driven eastwards towards 
the source of the Narbada, where they remained for many 
centuries as feudatories of the various dynasties which successively 
ruled that tract, Baghelkhand, during the second and third century B.O,, 
more strictly speaking, the portion north of the Kaimur range, was held 
by the Maurya dynasty, the great Tope at Bharlmt, being erected under 
the auspicies of Asoka. ^ In the first century A. D. it fell to the Smigas, 
one of the gates of this same stupa bearing an inscription referring 
to its erection during the rule of this dynasty, a During the fourth 
and fifth century A. D. it was iu the hands of the Guptas of Magadha. 

recorded in the inscriptions of the feudatory kings 
of Uchhakalpa and of the Parivrajaka Bajas, found at Kho in Nagnd 
State.6-It is recorded in these inscriptions that the king concerned is 
“ m enjoyment of sovereignty by (favour of) the Gupta king.” In one 
of these records, moreover, the king is stated to have “sought to give 
prosperity to the kingdom of Dakala, which had come to him by inherit¬ 
ance and the eigMeen forest kingdoms ” This is of interest, ns Samiidra 
Gupta (350 A. P.) m his Allahabad pillar inscription mentions the 

!■ Blochmann—II, 167, 16G, 
s- Hamilton—1, 31G. 

3 , Rbys—David’s— Jniia, 23, 

4. I. A., XII, 253-Ep. Ind., II. U. 

I. A., XXI, 226. 

8- Corp.Ins. Ind„in.93, 100, 106, 112,121, 132, 136-J. B, A„ LVIII, 
100-I.A.,XX,377, . 
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conquest oi “ the forest Idngcloms,” which may possibly be a reference 
to these chiefs, while the Arjuuayas mentioned in the same record as a 
frontier tribe may refer to the Ilaihayas as the descendants of ArjnnaA 
The remains of numerous buildings, and several rock-cut temples also 
testify to the Gupta dominion.^' The Haihayas, Gliedis or Kalachiiris 
now began to rise in importance. Historically notliing definite is 
known as to the rise of tins clan, but tlie fact that they employ an era 
of their own, of which the initial year corresponds to A. D. '2-t9, 
points to their having become a tribe of some local importance about the 
third century A. H. Traditionally the establishment of tlieir position 
is connected with the capture of the fort of Kalanjar, where one 
Krishna Chedi slew “ an evil-minded king who practised cannibalism.”3- 
Ey the end of the sixth century they had become of snfliciont import¬ 
ance to engage in a contest with Mangalfsa, the Clialukya king of 
Eadami, who in liis Maliakflta (Bijapnr) inscription of A. D. 598 
records a victory over Euddha-Varman Kalatauri (Kalacluiri), Son of 
Sankavagana of Cliedi, during a campaign in “ tho nortliern regions.”^’ 
The Vrihat Snrahita, 'i' written in the fith century, mentions tho 
Chaidyas as a people of the Madhja-desh or middle region of [ndia. 

During tlie seventh century the strong arm of Harsliavardhaua, of 
Kananj (GOQ-48), kept all tho tribes in snbjcclion. On his death iu 
G48 A. I)., however, they were loft to thoir own devices and tlie moro 
enterprising at once catiqe to the front. During this period, while tlm 
Parnmaras were estnblisliing themselves in MSlivB, tho PashtrnkSt.as 
in Kananj and tho Chalukyas in Gujarat and Sonlhcrn India, tlie 
Ohedis seized on Baglielkhaud. With Kalanjar as a base they rapidly 
extended their sway, the tract becoming known ns Ohedi-desh after 
them. Their proudest title was Kalanjara-piiravaradhlslmi'a, or 
lords of Kalanjar, best of cities, “• 

From the 9tli century to tlm end of tho 12tli wo liave a lino of 
Kalaehuri kings ruling in this tract, The Kalaohuris later cm came 
in contact with their neiglibonrs, the Chnndcllas of Bundolkhaiid, and 
received at tlie hand of Yaahovarman Chandella (925-55) the first 
serious blow to tlieir supremacy, losing the fort of Kalanjar and the 
title of “Lords of Kalanjar’’ which was henceforth nssumocl by tlieir 
conquerors. 

The most famous Kalaohuri king of this line was Gauge,yadev 
Vikramaditya (1038-42) who is moiitionod hyAl Biruni, the llth 
century Geographer. He was a contemporary of Ganda Olmndella 


1- Oorp, Ins: Ind; III, 1.21,—J, R, A. S,, 1897, 

2. Sea Archajolopy, 

3. Mysore Insc,, 64.—P. S, 0, C. I„ No. 121, 

■i. I, A„ SIX, 7. 

I, A,, XXII, 109, 

6. Arc, Sur. oE West; Inrl; No, 10, 

7 Bp, Ind., II, 301; Arc, Siir, Rep,, IX, 112; XXI, 103. 

8. Ep. Ind , I, 122-336; II, 0-90; III, l.-Aro. Siif, Rep,, II, ItS ; J, D, A., 
A l.-I, A.. XX, lOI-Mu. 1 ' ' ' 
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(999-1040). Onngeya attempted to foniul a largo eiiijare and so far’ 
succeeded as to have his suzerainty recognised in Nepal, i- 

His son and successor, Karnadev (1042-1122) tried to follow in 
his father’s footsteps. In 1053 he joined with Bhima I of Gujrat 
(1022-G3) in att.acking Dhar and forcing Raja Bhoja to flao. 2- He 
was later on defeated by the Chaudella king, Kirtivamian (1098-1100),ii' 
Gangeyadev struck the only coin of this house, wliieh was later on 
used by the Cliandellas and Eashtrakiitas as a model for their coinage. 
Several records of this d 3 'nasty have been found in Bagholkhand 
itself. 

About the 12th century the C]iandella.s, driven eastwards by the 
Muhammadans, expelled the Kalaehuris from their di.stricts north of 
the Narbada. This is alicwu by the records of the feudatory chiefs of 
Eakaredi, a place 40 miles cast of Kalanjar, wlio in copper-plate 
grants of 1175 and 1105 A. D. recognise the suzerainty of the 
Kalaehuris, but in later record of 1239 A. T). acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Cliandellas. The late.st known Chandella record is 
dated in A. D. 1289. ’>■ 

On the dc.struotion of the big .suzerain clams by the Muhamma¬ 
dans, the country was loft at the mercy of varion.s tribes, such as the 
Bhars, Sengar and Chanhan Eajputs, Gomls and others, Of these 
the Bhara are the most interesting. Tlioy appear to have held 
Kalanjar in the 13th century and to have boon alilo to oppose oven 
Bie Muhammadan forces. Their descendants still inhabit the Mauganj, 
Huzur, Raglmrajnngar and Bardi fa/mk in Eowah. 

The ancestors of the Parihar Eajputs of Ntlgod State who ruled 
most of Bundelkhaiid in the 8tli century appear to have entered 
iiaghelkhand about the 9th century, on the destruction of thoir power 
by the Ohandellas. The Nagod State records, however, rolalo only to 
Bie l4lh century when the Parilmrs seized Naro Fort from the Teli 
Eajas. '■ 

We now pa.s.s to the history of the Baglielas. The Eewah Chiefs 
are Baghela Eajputs, a .section of the Glnllukya or Solanki clan tracimi' 
their dracent from the rulers of Anhilwara PMau. In tlic 7tli century 
^e Chavnda or Chapolkata dynasty, who were ruling in souUieru 
Gujarat, were driven from their dominions, tradition says, by Blinvuda 

A ’’y the Tfijika Arab raid of 

7i.J A.U. «■ ilic Ghavada king’s pregnant wife escaped with her bro¬ 
ther to the jimgle.s where slie bore a son, called from the region of his 
birth Fana-raja, “the jungle king.” About 750 Vaua-raja founded the 
Ghavada dyua.sty of Gujarat with Anhilwara PaLan as chief town. His 


1. J. B. A , 190,S. 1. 

=• HasIUala, I, 8211; 90.—I. A., VJ, 185-21,2.-151), Inch, I 232-'>91 
“ Kirtikaumiuli" ol .Soiucshvara odited by Kathvatc, ’ 

3, Arc. Sur, Rep., vols. 15, X, 5X1,—Ep, Jnd, I, 220. 

I. A., XVII, 225. 1 I > ^ 

S. Arc. ,Suv. Rep., XXI, 52.—Bp. Ind„ I, .S.SO. 

«■ I._A., IV, 2S5,—J. B. A., XIV, 297; XLVI, 227, 

'■ Kagod State records, J, B. A., L, 1.—C. A, S. R., XT, Ifil, 

3- Nausavi pi,ate 7lh Orientallisohe. Congress In Wiqn, Arische ,'icctiuii 211, 
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BuCoessoi'S ruled Lill 911, A..!), when they were ousted by the Ohalukyns. 
The Chalukyas are one of the four Aguiknla Hujpiit cluus, who claim 
descent from the sacred dre-pit at Mount Abu, the Paramaras, Parihars 
and Oliauhftus being the other three. The Ohalnkyag were created by 
Brahma who made the image of a man from his own essence in the 
palm of his hand and cast it into the sacred lire, whence arose a 
warrior wearing thoia)?.eo with a sword in his right hand, and in his 
loft a Veda, The Chalukyas aro divided into sixteen branches. 

“ Tlio name Olialulcya is a sanskritlsed form, through an earlier 
foim Chalnkya, of the old names Clialkya, Clmlkiya, Ohirikya, 
Clialnkya of tlie great Dakhan dynasty (A. D. 552-978), made to 
harmonise with the Pnranik-lonkiug story, that the founder of the 
dynasty sprang from the palm {Chuluha) of Brahma. Tho form 
Chalnkya seems to havo been confined to authors and writer.s. It 
was used by the great Bakhan pmet Bilhaua [Oirc. 1050) and by the 
Auahilwara ohronielers. In Gujarat tho piopnlar form of tho word 
seems to liavo been Solaki or Solanki (a dialectie variant of 
Chalnkya)." 

Tho true origin of the Agniknla clans has been tho subjeot of 
ranch discussion. There is no doubt that they wero of foreign oxtriie- 
tioii and came from the northern frontiers of India, Proving them¬ 
selves valncihlo supporters of the Brahman faith, this well-known story 
of their creation at Abu was invented to give them celestial origin and 
inoludo them in lliiulu fold ns orthodox Kshatriyas. There are some 
reasons for belioving tliat tlioso four elans wore scotions of tho groat 
Gnrjara tribe, which eavly acquired Gujarat, and spread over most of 
Central and much of Sontlieru India. “• 

The last Chavada was Samantasinha, whose sister' had married 
Raji, a descendant of tho Olialulcya king Bhuvada who destiajyed the 
Panchasarkingdom. Raji’s son Mnlifija murdered liis niiele and soixed 
the throne feiinding a lino of kings who ruled until 1212. 

In tho reign oC Kuinaraiial.a (1118-72) one Anaka Snlaiiki 
(or Arnoraja), who was a son of Kmnarapiiila’s mother’s .sister, mse to 
prominence. For bus services lie* received from Kumarapilhi the rank 
of Samauta and the village of Vyaghrapalli or Vaghela “ the tiger’s 
lair,” ten miles south-west of Aiihilwara, \i\.jagv\ Prom this village, 
the Vaghela or Baghela branch takes its mime. 11 is son was Lavami- 
pvasada, wlio appears in Ajaya])rihi’s time (1172-70) to have been 
governor of Udayapura and Bhilsa (now in Gwfilior), then mider 
Gujarat, He became later on minister to Raja Blum II (1178-1912) 
and acquired tho village of Dhavalagavha or Dhavala corrupted later lo 
Dholka, thirty miles south-west of Vaghela, An able administrator 


1. Jlajasthan I, 88, !)3. 

3. Bombay GoxoLtcQi’i Vol, L, Pt. I, GujaiTit, 1C6. 

3- J. B. B. A, 8,, 1903, J. E. A. S., 1901, GS9 ; 1906, 1, 
i. I. A,, XVIII, 237, 
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he contiivecT, while.Bhim was making an ineffectual stand against the 
Muhammadans, to become in fact, ruler of all Gujarat, even issuing 
grants for land, although neither he nor his son ever assumed the 
insignia of royalty. 

Lavannprasada married Madanarnjnl and had n son Viradhavala 
(“hero of Dhavala”). Viradhavala (1219-38) was a strong ruler, 
and managed to successfully oppose the advance of Muiz-ud-din 
Muhammad Ghori (1191-1205). In 1238 Viradhavala died and a 
competition took place for the throne between his two sons Virama 
and Visaladev. Visaladev finally succeeded. He refused to recognise 
his overlord Tribhuvanapila.-the successor of Bhlm and nominal ruler 
of Gujarat, and seized Anhilwara making it his capital, He was follow¬ 
ed by Arjunadev (1262-74), Silrangdev (1274-96), and Karna- 
dev. Karnadev ruled nominally till 1304, but in 1298 he was attacked 
by Ulugh Khan, brother of the emperor Ala-ud-dln, and Nasrat Khan, 
who captured and sacked the capital, Kama flying for asylum to 
Eamdev at Hevagiri where he appears to have died a fugitive some 
years after, 

The Bflghelas state that a son of Viradhavala (1219-38), called 
Vyaghrndev, made his way into northern India and obtained possession 
of the fort of Marpha, 18 miles north-east of Kalinjar. The Rewah 
family are singularly devoid of reliable historical records. Such 
histories as exist are of modern composition, and confuse persons and 
dates in a most bewildering manner, and were it not for the detailed 
accounts of the Muhammadan writers, it would bo impossible to give 
anything like a connected account of the line. 

The date assigned by the State records to Vyagliradov's migration 
to northern India is 631 A. H. dr A. D. 1233-34. Vyaghradev 
married the daughter of Raja Makunddev ChandiTivat and had five 
sons. The eldest Karnadev succeeded him, while the second son wag 
the ancestor of the Raos of Kasauta, now represented by the B5ra Raja 
in tlie Allahabad District. 

Karnadev after his succession married Padma Kunwarl, daughter 
of Somadatta, the Haihaya chief of Ratanpnr, who brought him in her 
dowry the fort of Bandhogarh. Kama moved his residence to the fort, 
which became the foundation of the future Baghela dominions, and was 
their capital till 1597. On the destruction of the Baghela dynasty 
of Anhilwara in 1298, a great migration of Baghelas took place to 
Bandhogarh. 

Of the next thirteen rulers little or nothing is recorded. With 
Bhlradev, the sixteenth chief, however, we strike firmer ground. 

1. I. A., YI, ISO, 

2. E. M. H , III, 163, 651. 

. 1 . Bee Appendix A. 

4. Bot 381 of iHaraha era aa Cunningham states (Arc. Kur, Eep,, IXI, 
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The earliest historical reference to a Baghel chief of RcTrah is in 
the time of Bahlol Lodi (1451-89). The Baghel chief of the day Eflja 
Bhira or Bhaira, also called Raja Ehid and RSja of PannS by the 
Muhammadan writers, assisted Husain Shfih Shariii of Jaunpur who 
was flying before the Emperor. Bahlol Lodi had defeated Husain Shall 
and obtained possession of Jaunpur into which place he had put 
Mubarak Khan as governor. This took place in 1487-89. The 
Baghel chief continued to support Husain Shah, and in 1492, in Sikandnr 
Lodi’s day, when MubHrak Khan was driven from Jaunpur, Rajs 
Bhira imprisoned him. Sikandar Lodi (1489-1517) thereupon 
made an advance into Bhata, upon which RSj5 Bhira set Mubarak 
Khan at liberty. The Raja continued, however, to support the Jaunpur 
house, and in 1494 Sikandar was obliged to enter Baghclkhand. He 
marched as far as Kantit (25° 10' H., 82° 35' E.) where Bhira mot him 
and oSered his allegiance. Sikandar restored him Kantit and retired 
towards Arail (25° 25' H., 81°57'E.) and Prayiig (Allaliabild), but 
Bhira, suspicious of his intentions, suddenly abandoned bis camp and 
fled, One historian states that Sikandar collected Bhira’s property and 
returned it to him, but the author of the MagUzan-i-Afghani is no 
doubt correct in saying ha looted it. In 1495 Sikandar again attacked 
Bhira. At Khan Ghati, probably Kathauliiy/tdi, he was opposed by the 
Raja’s grandson, Bir Singh, who was defeated ahd fled to Panna 
pursued by Sikandar. Bhira then fled towards Sirguja (7), but 
died on the road. Sikandar advanced ns far as Papluind (24° 0' H., 
81° 9' B.), 20 miles north of Bandhogarh, but owing to the failure of 
supplies and great losises among his horses he was forced to retire on 
Jaunpur. Laklimi Chand, one of the Raja’s sons, at once informed 
Husain Shah of the straits into which Sikandar had fallen. 

Husain thereupon proceeded to attack him but Sikandar contrived 
for a time to evade a meeting. Meanwhile Sikandar sent conciliatory 
messages to Raja Salivahan, the sou and successor of Bhiro, and induced 
him to come to his aid, .and Husain was defeated. ’*■ Sikandnr at 
this time requested Salivahan to give him a dangliter in marriage. 
Salivahan refused. This refusal rankled and in 1499 " to avenge 
himself for the old grievance he invaded tlie country and entirely 
destroyed all signs of cultivation. ” He advanced ns far .as Bandhogarh, 
but in spite of the most strenuous efforts was unable to take it and 
retiring to Jaunpur “ sacked the country as far ns Banda.”°- 

Salivahan w.as succeeded in about 1500 by his son Bir Singh, the 
founder of the town of Birsinghpiir (24° 48' N., 81° 1' E.) now in 
Panna State. Bir Singh was on good terms with Sikandar Lodi and 
was a frequent attendant at his court. In about 1515 ho gave asylum to 
Amau Das of Garha-Mandla, better known as Sangram Shah and the 
greatest ruler of that dynasty. Aman Das, who was father-in-law to tlm 
famous princess Durgavati, is st ated by Abul Pazl in the Akbar-nama 

1- B. M. H,, V, 89. ^ 

2- E. M, H.', V, 93. 

3' E. M. H., V, 9i. 

E. M. H., V, 9i. 

3. B. M. H,, IV, 1G3,-B, P. I,, 574. 
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to have been “ aii ill-disposed crafty fellow constantly engaged in 
evil pursuits. His father several times .put him in confinement and 
then endeavoured to bind him with covenants and promises. But 
the graceless fellow again relapsed into his evil oour.ses, and having 
been gnilty of some disgraceful actions lie fled to Nar Singh (Bir 
Singhj Dev, grandfather of Eaja Earn Chander of Banna (Bhata). 
Eaja Nar Singh ti'eated him as a son, and when the Baja went to 
attend upon Sultan Sikandar Lodi he loft him behind with his eon 
Parbihan (Virbhan) who was then a minor.” 

Arjun Das, Aroan Das’s father, then formally disinherited him. 
Upon this Anian Das returned,.and with his mother’s connivance 
contrived to murder his father and seize the kingdom. Two of his 
father’s old friends, however, informed Blr Singli who at once returned 
and overran Garha, forcing Aman Diis to take refuge in the hills. It 
is then related that “Aman Das came to meet liim (Biv Singh) 
on his road, attended by only a few followers. After great display 
of weeping the Raja forgave him and restored his country.” Aman 
Das in 1556 assisted Bahadur Shah of Gujarat at Raison, in his oam- 
paigu against Mahmud of Malwa and was then given his-title of Sangrfim 
Shah. 3, 

Bir Singh is the “Har Singh” who is mentioned by Bahar 
as assisting Rana Sanka at the battle of ICanwilia {Marcli lOtli, 
1527) with 4,000 horse. The Rewnh Stnte records shew that he 
afterwards reooived tlie Bhata territories in Nanlar jim%r (maintenance 
grant) from Babar when that monarch distributed liis kingdom into 
provinces.^' Bir Singh died about 15-10, and was succeeded by his 
son VIrhhan. 

This chief was ruling during the time of Humaynn and Slier Sluih. 
A curious tale is current, that Humayun flying heforo tlio victorious 
Afghan made over his wife Hnmlda Biinu to the care of Virbluln, and 
that while in asylum at Bandhogarh, Akbar was horn. The story will 
not bear examination, as Huinayun only married Ilamida Banu in Sind 
in 1541, and Akbar was born at Umaikot on October 15th, 1542. 

Passlbly some of Humayun’s party took refuge with the Bnghol 
chief after the battle of Kanauj in 1539. The Muhammadan historians, 
however, tell us nothing about this chief. 

Virbhan was succeeded in 1565’by Earn Chandra who was con¬ 
temporary with Akbar, and is constantly mentioned by Muhammadan 
writers. A copper-plate grant of his of 965 A. H. or 1557 A.D. is 
known. 

The earliest notice of Earn Chandra is in 1556 when he was 
attacked by Ibrahim Sur. The Raja was victorious and made Ibrahim 
prisoner, but treated him “ with great honour, seated him upon the 

1- E. 32. 

2. Eo. VI. 30. 

3. Erskine— Bahar's Memoirs' p. 360. 

Vide Administrative Section. 

3' ^to.'nwt—Tezlierah-ul-valdat. — Arc, Slit’, 100. 

S' Blochmaan—Ain-i-AftJdi'i, I, 40G, 
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tlii'otiCj'flnd waited upon him as a servant.” Ibrahim remained some 
time as an lionoured guest with .Ram Chandra, 

In the sixth year of hia reign (15G2) Akbar hoard of tho groat 
singer Tan Sen, then at Ram Chandra’s court, and sent Jalal Khaii 
Qurchi to fetch him. Ibrahim SQr bad already endeavoured to bring him 
to Agra but in vain. Mian Tan Sen Kalawat (musieinn), as he is 
called, was educated in the famous musical school of Gwalior, started by 
the Toiiwara chief Man Singh in the IStli century, and which gave 1(5 
out of the 36 singers and chanters at Akbar's court, mentioned by Abul 
Fazl. Tan Sen, who rose to great wealth and honour, died a Mnliamuin- 
dan and is hurried at Gwalior, his tomb being close to that of tlie 
saint Muhammad Ghaus. Tan Sen’s songs are still sung throughout 
India, 

In the 8th year of Akbar (156i) Khwaja Abdul Majid Ilarilwi, 
better known as Aaaf Khan, was appointed governor of Karrnh and 
proceeded to take possession of his province. Gliazi Khan Tatar, "■ 
the governor appointed underthe Sur dynasty, fled to Ram Chandra, and 
started raising a force. Asaf Khauthereupon “sent an urgent mesaago 

to Raja Ram Chandra?....and counselled Iiiui strongly for his own 

welfare to become a subject of his Majesty and pay him tribute .......... 

and to Send Ghazi Khan, wbo bad been a rebel and received shelter 
from him, to the Protector of the world.” Ram Chandra 
refused and a sanguinary fight followed in which tlie Baja was 
defeated and Ghazi Khan killed, Ram Chandra fleeing to Bandho- 
garh. A.saf Khau then advanced on Bandliogarh itself but on tho 
intercession of the Hindu chiefs at Polhi, Akbar raised the siege. '*■ 

During the time of Slier Shah’s successors the strong fort 
of Kalanjar was purchased by Raja Ram Chandra from Ali 
Khan, the governor (Slier Shah’s sou-ia-Iaw ), for a high price, o. 
After the capture of Chitor (1567) and Ranthambor (1508) tho 
local Muhammadan landowners wei'e fired with a desire to take Kalanjar 
and -Ram Chandra seeing that he could not hold the fort made it over 
to Akhar in'Jq/ar 977 (July 1569), 

For many years Ram Chandra could never be persuaded to pay his 
respects to Akbar in pierson, although he sent his son Virbliadra to 
court. Finally, however, iu the 28th year of Akbar (1583-8-L) Vlrbhadra 
Suggested that if some one among the royal servants with whom the old 
chief was acquainted were sent he would consent bo come. R&jfl Birbal, 
the famous wit, who had originally lived near the Baghol country and 

1. E, M. H,, y, 244, 

2. Do. V, 2S8. 

3. Do. VI, 117. 

4. Elochmann— Ain-i-Aklari, I, 367, 

3- Bloobmaim—jliM I, 367, He is here called Eijli Ithiln and 

not Ali Klian, 

0. E. M. H., V, 333. 

7. Elochmann— Awi-i-AUari^l.^ 193] 400. A local tradition Bays he was 
brought up in the Baghel court, 
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a nohlemnvi Zaiii Khan Koka were sent. Earn Cliainlf.i aecnmpaiiii'il 
them aiiJliail an audience with the Emperor at Fatelipnr-Silcri when he 
was received with all honour and courtesy. He presented tho Empoinv 
with some rubies, one of which was valued at Es. 50,000, and receiv¬ 
ed in return 101 horses. Earn Chandra died in the 37th year of Akhar 
(1.592). Eadaani says “ he left no equal behind him for princely gcnero.sity. 
Among his other gifts he gave a kror of gold to tlie minstrel Tan Seu 
in one d.ay." '■ 

Earn Chandra was succeeded by bis son Yirbhadra, Virbliadra 
was at Delhi at the time of his fatlicr’s death and at once started 
for Bandhogarh. On the road, however, he was upset out of liis palki 
and died soon after of his injuries. Akbar was fond nf him and paid a 
visit of condolence to his relative, Eai Singh Eiithor then at Court. 

Yirbhadra loft a minor son Yikramaditya. His succession was 
followed by intrigues and disturbances at Bandhogarh, and Akbar 
deputed Patr Das to restore peace. *• On his arrival lie was bogged 
by the young chief’s supporters to take the youth to Delhi. Ismail 
Quli Khan was, therefore, sent to Delhi with tlie hoy and arrived there 
ill 159ll. A request w.as at the same time made tli.at tlie fort should 
he spared, but Akbar, fully aware of the danger of leaving such sLroiig- 
Jiolds, refused, and Patr Das captured it after a siege of eight months and 
five days, in 1597. In 1599 Pair Das was sent there ns governor. 
From 1597 till 1602 Bandhogarh and the surrounding districts 
remained under Muhammadan governors, the capital being moved to 
Bewail. 

Yikramaditya after a short .stay at Delhi returned to his own 
country. He died in 1624. The fort of Bandhogarh was restored to 
him. *• 

He was succeeded by Amar Singh, his son, who in tlie 21st 
year of Jahangir (1624) visited Delhi and paid his respects. In 
1634, the eighth year of Shah Jaban, lie joined tlie army of thn Khan 
Dauran in his campaign against the rebellious Bundela, chief Jliujlnlr 
Singh of Orohha. 

Amar Singh w.as succeeded in 1640 by his son, Anup Singh, then 
a child of si.v years old. In 1650 Anup Singh was attacked in 
Eewali by Pahar Singh, Raja of Orclihn, and was obliged to llee with 
Tiis family to the hill.s. Anup Singh, in the SOth year of Shah Jalian 
(1655-56), visited the Emperor and wa.s reoeived with great honour 
and granted the r.ank of seli-Jicizan and the command of 3,000 
Horse. 

His younger brother, Fateh Singh, at this time founded tlio 
Sohawal State. 

1- E, M. H„ V, 447, 538. 

2 , Blochmann— Ain-i-A?tlari, I, 368. 

3. Do. I, 469. 

4, The State lists malie Amar Singh Bucceaaor of Vilcramfvrlit.ya, hnt con¬ 
temporary authors insert the name o£ Duryodli.an Singh, who is at.ated by 
]U(iasiT-ul-Umra (Text page 2291 to have succeeded Vlkramadi tyn in Anno Alihai i 
47 or 1602 A, D. and to have been given hack Bandhogarh fort, being followed 
hy Amar Singh in the 21st year of JahiingTr, It is impossible to aocouut lor the 
discrepancy. 

5. E, M, 11,, YU, 47. 
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He was succeeclocl iu 16G0 by Bhao Singh whose rule appears to 
hare been uneventful, 

Anirudh Singh, his adopted son, then became chief. Ho was 
killed in a fight with the Sengar Thabnrs of Mauganj ten years after 
his accession. He left an infant son, six months old, called Avdhut 
Singh. Disturbances arose in the State, and finally Hirde Shah of 
Panna, taking advantage of the distracted condition of affaii'S invaded 
the country and forced the young cliief and his adherents to fly from 
Rewah to Partabgarh in Oudh, An appeal was made to the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah who at once sent troops to the relief of the Baghel chief, 
and Hirde Shah evacuatod Rewah, but contrived to retain possession of 
Birsiugbpur which still forms a part of Panna State. 

In 1755 Avdhut Singh was succeeded by Ajtt Singh. In 1758 Ali 
Gfauhar (Shah Alam), the son and heir of Alanigirll, made an attack 
on Patna. Olive advanced against him and he fled to Maknndpur in 
Rewah. Here he was given asylum by the chief, and at this plane his 
son, afterwards Alcbar 11, was born. 

In 179C Ali Bahadur and an army of Marathas attacked Rewah. 
The Baghel forces under Kalaiidar Singh Karebuli [Kalaclmn) opposed 
them, but tlie Baghe] chief was obliged to como to torma and pay a lakh 
of rupees. The wretched oondition of the finances due to the late 
disorders is shewn by the fact that this sum had to bo borrowed from 
Thakur Ishwar Singh of Mandan, a cirourastance whioli later on led to 
serious quarrel. During the war against the MarSthaa in ISO-S-Ol, n 
British force was stationed at Maknndpur to prevent tlie Marathas 
striking southwards through this region. In this year overtures for « 
treaty were made by the British G-overnmont, which were, however-, 
rejected by the Raja. 

On Ajit Singh’s death his sou, Jai Singh, mo-unted theyartcii. In 
1812 a body of Pindarls raided Mirzapur from Rewnb territory. The 
Chief was believed to have abetted or at least countenanced the raid,, and 
was accordingly called upon to accede to a treaty, in which ho 
acknowledged the protection of the British Government, to whoso 
arbitration he agreed to refer all disputes with neighbouring chiefs and 
to allow British troops to maroh through or be cantoned in his territories."' 
The last condition was not, however, fulfilled and a fresh treaty was 
entered into in 1813.®- 

Jai Singh was a good sebolav and the author of several works as 
well as a greatpatron of learning. Ha had three sons, Visvanath Singh,, 
Lakshman Singh of Madliogarh, and Balbhndra Singh of Amarpatan. 

Jai Singh wns succeeded on his eleathin 1833 by Visvanath Singh 
who had actually controlled the administration of the Slate since 1813 
during his father’s life. Ho was an able ruler and also like his father a 
lover of literature and lecarniog to which he gave great support. 

1- Local information. Francklin—S/ia/i Mm (1798),, p. 12. 

3. Thorn—il/rwow'i|/We War (1818), 250. 

3- Appendix B, 
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Visvaiiatli Singli was ancceeded by his sou Raghui'aj Singli. Ho 
also Was devoted to literai'j pursuits, and gave great encouragement to 
scholars. He became an ardent Vaislinava under the influence of 
Mukundaoharya, whom he appointed chief Swainl to the State and 
gave the Lakshraan Bagh as a residence. 

In 1857 during the Mutiny Eaghuraj Singh offered theservices of 
a contingent force of 2,000 men to assist in keeping order in Baghcl- 
khand. The offer was accepted and Colonel Hindo took command. 
Kunwar Singh, the rebel leader from Dlnapur, attempted to march into 
Eewah, but Lieutenant 'Willoughby Osborne, the Political Agent, 
gathered the country people round him and heat him off. Colonel 
Hinde then took the oSensive and cleared the Great Deccan road of 
rebels, keeping this line of commniiication clear. 

For the good services rendered at this time Eaghuraj Singh was 
granted the Sohagpur and Araarkantak districts which had been seized 
by the Marathas and had passed into British possession. In 1863 he 
ceded lands for the East Indian Railway, and in 18G8 abolished all 
transit dues and farming of revenues, and also appointed Raja Sir Dinkar 
Eao, K. C. S. L, the famous Gwalior minister, to reorganise his 
administration. In 1870 the separate Agency wliich had been abolished 
in 1862 was reformed,the Political Agent residing at Satna. 

In 1860 Eaghuraj Singh was created a G. C. 8. I., receiving this 
Order at the hands of Lord Canning at Calcutta. In 1870 he attended 
the Agra darbar held in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The condition of the State finances had become very unsatisfactory 
and in 1875 the administration, at the Chief's request, was taken over 
by the Political authorities. In 1876 the Chief attended the darbar held 
in honour of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ( now King 
Edward VII), and in 1877 the Delhi Assemblage at which he received 
a Banner and Medal and was granted a personal salute of two extra 
guns. He died in 1880. 

The present Chief Venkat Raman Singh succeeded at 4 years old, 
the State being managed during the minority by the Political Agent.’ 
In 1895 he received ruling powers. In 1807 the State suffered from a 
severe famine in which every effort was made to give relief. For his 
-excellent services in this connection he was cre.ated a G. 0. S. I. in 1897. 
In 1903 he attended the Delhi darSar and received a gold medal. In 
1905 he was presented to Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Indore. 

His Highness married twice, once with a daughter of the late 
chief of Dumraon, a Parmar Rajput, and secondly with a sister of 
the Raja of EatlSra, a Rathor. His Highness's younger sister married 
the Maharao of Bundi in 1903, but died the next year. He has a son 
and heir Maharaj Kumar Gulab Singh, born in March 1903. 

The Eewah Chief bears the titles of His Highness and, Maharaja 
and enjoys a salute of 17 guns. The present ruler bears the personal 
honour of the G. C. S. I. 

The Rewah State has already furnished archasological treasures 
of considerable importance, among which may be noted the records 
Appendix B. ^ —!-- 
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of the Parivi'Sjaka and TJohhkalpa Chiefs. Thronglioui the I'egion, 
moreover, lie numerous remains which have not as yet been adequately 
explored. Among other localities may be mentioned the Alha-ghat 
pass, Gurgi JVIasaun, one of the sites proposed for the ancient city 
of Kausfimbi, Baljnath, Ohandrehi with its curious temple on a 
circular plan, the caves of Mara and tho sacred pool of Kevati kuud. 
These places and others are all dealt with in tho Gazetteer. 

Section III —Population. 

(TABLES III, IV, Y, AND VI.) 

The State has been enumerated three times, giving in 1881 a 
population of 1,305,124, 1891 of 1,508,943 and 1901 of 1,327,385. 

The density on the last occasion amounted to 102 persons to 
tho square mile for the whole State with 176 persons to tho square 
mile in the greater part of tho State, but of only 72 in the hilly tract. 
A fall of 181,558 hr per cent,, took place between 1891 and 1901. 

In all, the State cooqnises four towns, Bewah (24,608), Satna 
(7,037), Uniaria (5,381) and Govindgarh (5,022) and 5,505 villages, 

Of the latter, 5,089 have a population of under 500; 418 of between 600 
-1,000; 95 of between 1,000-2,000; and 18 of between 2,000-5,000, 

Of the total population, 1,201,653 or 93 per cent, wore bnrn in 
the State, and 30,(111 or 2 per cent, in other States of Boghclkhand. 
Of tho rest, 14,001 or 1 per cent, came from other States in Oontriil 
India, and 62,186 or 3 per cent, from the United Provinces. 

Of the population in 1901, 659,377 were males, and 608,008 
females, giving 1,013 women to 1,000 nion. Tho figures for civil 
condition give 105 wives to 100 husbands, duo probably to o.xcoss of 
wives found in tho hilly tract. 

The State comprised 1,013,350 Hindus, forming 70per cent, of the 
piopnlation; 529 Jains; 32,918 Musalmflim or 2 per cent. ; 280,502 
Aniuiisls or 21 percent.] 24 Sikhs; 1 Pilrsi and 61 Cliristians, The 
hist wore mainly residents of UinariS, whore there wore 21, 

The distribution shews 85 per cent, of Hindus and 12 of A.nimists 
in tho Plateau area, and 09 and 28 per cent,, respectively, in the hilly 
tract; this latter estimate makes tlie xVniini.stic ligin-o tno low, ns the 
Goods ordinarily rctiirii tlioniS(']ve.s a.s Hindus. 

The question of female infnntioido was raised in Bewnhin 189.8 when 
a great deficiency in girls was found to exist among the Parilnlr, Karelmli 
{Kalachwi) and Somvansi Rajputs. Measuro.s wero introduced for tho 
surveillanoo of certain villages. Tho Census returns of 1901, hoivover, 
gave no indication of any provaleucc of tlio practice. 

Of the population, 91 per cent, speak Bagholkhandi, the only 
other language of iraport.ancc being Hind'. In 1901 there were 35,940 
persons, able to road and write of whom 0,347 were I'om.nles, 

The chief c.astos areBrfthmans 228,049 or 17 per cent.; Kuuliis 
79,482or Gp«r cent.] Chamars, 78,103 or tipercent.] Rajputs, 72,120 or 
bper cent.] Ahirs, 52,370 or d per cent. 

!■ SincG the Cousus of I'JOl, 831 new villagea have been brouelifc on the 
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Of tlie total population 859,000 or 64 p6i' cent, mrc cultivator.? 
and field labourers, 29,813 or about %per cent, herdsmen and 18,451 
lamindars; of other occupations 117,152 or about 9 per cent, were sup¬ 
ported by general labour, and 25,700 by mendicancy (not religious), while 
19,-347 were workers and d6.alers in bamboos, ete. 

The isolated position of the State made it long before outside 
influence affected dress. The bulk of the population being members of 
the jungle tribes wore only the langoti or narrow slip of cloth of coarse 
texture, passed between the legs, the angaxicM or cJiaddar, a sort of sheet 
used to cover the upper part of the body being a luxury indulged in 
by few. Even people of position wore a dhoii or loin cloth, angaucM and 
mtraitlia (ht.—twisted), apiece of cloth twisted to form ahead covering 
and occasionally a mirzai, a short jaclcet often padded, reaching to 
the waist. A long coat called tlie upannn-jdma was added on special 
occasions. This last piece of co-stume has disappeai-ed, except in the 
dress of the bridegroom at the marriage" ceremony. A loose cloth called 
the phenta was carried thrown round the shoulders. The head-dress 
consisted of a pagrl. In full dress tlie anga was added. It was a long 
coat made in the fashion known as hhili-bcmh or open-sleeved. The 
sleei’es were cut wide from the elbow downwards and e.xteiidcd be¬ 
yond tlie finger tips, so that it protected the hands in cold woatlicr. 
The mirzai for smart use was cut close to the figure and made 
with pleats and called a chunaodur mirzai {pJiuhao lit .—a fold or 
pleat). 

Though the mirzai, anga, paijdmas, etc., are still generally worn by 
the people, at Eewah itself a tendency is noticeable to adopt sonii- 
Europcan attire. The European coat and w'aist-ooat, tight filling 
paijdmas of native make, coloured sdfa of BfljputSna and European 
shoes forming the costume. 

In women’s dress no change has taken place and still consists of 
the dhoti and clwll or bodice. The Uhenga or skirt is seldom v^’orn in 
Eewah, and never by widows. 

Well-to-do people use chapdli, thin cakes of wheat flour, rice, cW, 
vegelables and spices, etc., known as sdlan. The commonest form of sdlan 
is called lagja and is peculiar to Eewah. It consists of jnleii-shaped coils 
of gram flour (fiasnu) made up with oil .and curds, dipped in sugar, and 
is held to be a great relish. The middle classes also use rice, but to a 
less extent, andd^tand vCgotablos. The lower classes eat oonrso broad 
made from the cheaper grains and matha or butter-milk, 

The poor people have two meals a day,'the diiphdri or jeonlidr, a 
mid-day meal taken after 12 noon and bigdri or supper, while the I'iohor 
have in addition kalewa or breakfast at 8 a.m. and sdnjhlauka, a light 
meal in the evening about 4 or 5 p. ii. 

The cost of living comes in the ease of the poor to about one anna 
a day, in the middle class to 2^ to 3 annas, and in tho Well-to-do to 
1 rupee. Eriends are entertained at the mid-day meal, except by those 
who have become modern in their ideas and do so at tho evening meal. 
Often such entertainment consists in merely sending dinner (taulha) 
and. rasoi to the house in which the guest is living. In the case of 
those invited to the host’s house, the form of entertainment depends on 
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tlie caste of the person invited, which may dt iliSy not enable him to 
eat with his host. 

The'oultivators, who form the bhlk of the population, rise at day- hf®- 

break and return home at Sun-set, They' rest for a couple of hours 
between noon and 2 o’clock. The mercantile and business classes work 
from about 9 . 4 . m. until 6 p. h., with a siniilar rest.. The well-tO-d'o 
who have no special occupation usually rise soon after day-break, 
and busy themselves with sport or the management of tlioir estates Until 
the eTcning. 

The huts of cultivators are made of mud. and either thatched or IIoubos. 
tiled according as circumstances allow. The jungle tribes live in more 
hovels made of the leaves of trees and thatched' with grass and leaves. 

The marriage cnstonis are similar to those elsewhere in India and Marriage, 
require no detailed treatment. The expenses lavisliod on this cere¬ 
mony are often.enormous. On an average, however, the richest spend 
about Es. 10,000, the well-to-do Rs. 1,000, the middle classes Es. '100 
and the poor Rs. GO. 

Hindus burn their dead except ascetics and infante, and Muhanima- Disposnl of 
dans bury them. The ashes in the former case are usually thrown into 
the Ganges or some local stream. 

The most important local feasts are the DasaJira, Kliajuldya or FeBlivals. 
Edlclii, Diiodli and Ifoli. The Hnsa/rm falls on the lOtli day of the light 
half of the month of Kunwdr (Septombor-Octoher). On tliis occasion 
ai'ms and all the appurtenances of wav - are worshipped, as in former 
days this feast indicated the close of the rains when wars and forays 
recommenced. At this feast a big darhdr is held by the ohiof who 
marches in procession attended by his sarddfs, Tlio Diwdli is the 
great fo.9tival of the trading community anti marks the ojioning of a new 
financial year. Account hooks, pens and inkatauds arc worshipped. 

On the great day which falls on the 15tli Kartih Badl all houses aro 
illuminated and fireworks aro lot oil. The IIoll falls in the spring 
on the full moon of PliCilgm (Fcbruary-March). It is a season of 
licence. AH partake in tlie festivities, in which the bandying of 
coarse pleasantries and the throwing about of red powder take a 
prominent place. 

Among the higher classes shooting is a favourite outdoor past- Amusomenta. 
time, dice, cards and chess being played indoors. The inidcllo cla.ssog 
do not indulge in outdoor games, but play cards and chess at tlicir 
houses. 'The common people have many outdoor ainusomonis, whicl), 
as a rule, require feats of skill or strength tor their performance, others ■ 
are more or loss children’s games such as ati-p&U or hiclo and seek, 
pitao, a game of ball somewhat similar to rounders, cliarra-patri, a soit 
of prisoners’ base, and habaddi, a game like Jack-straws’ oastlo. Dancing 
and ^nging and the recitation of Icavlta, portions of the Maliabharata 
and Eamayana, and Bardic tales are also fatourite reorcations. 

^f'lnes of classes are distinguished to a cortain extent. Thus Noinoncla- 
the Kshatriyas have Singh as a termination, Brahmans often Ram, Ka- 
yasthas the prefix Lain, while tlie terms Chandri, Gauntia and Daliait are 
atlixed to those of Cliamais, IlaUatmn to Telis and Kalars and sdku to 
Banias, 
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Family names are unknown. Children are commonly called alter 
the day of the week. The use of Sanskrit names is a peculiarity of 
Eewah thus Pradyumna Singh, Anirudh, Sampat, 7iishabhadhwa]a- 
praaad.’ Chandrashekhar, and the lilm are ^ 

^ Public health has been generally good, but in 1887, 1891, 1894, 
IRQfi and 1897 severe epidemics of cholera attacked the State, iTliile 
• 1 fiR7 and 1896 a somewhat virulent form of small-pox appeared. 

The whole State had been free from plague up to September 1905. 
Infection from some unknown source was then introduced into Eewah 
town' at a time when the disease was at low ebb throughout India, 

nnd when the districts surrounding Eewah were clear The type was 

In tmnic in thc great majority of cases throughout the epidemic and 
IV !.vtnlitv was high, Eewah never having been attacked before. In 
oE^thfs the disease did not spread tbroiigli the State, but was 
confined to Rewab town and to villages within a radius of twenty 
niilc. from it while its subsidence from the town was rapid. Its duration 
n the town’was four months. The village epidemic continued till 
the beginning of May. Mortality amongst rats, squirrels and mon- 
1-nv^ was very iironounccd. 

^ The total number of reported cases in the town was 408 and of 
flcatbs 371, and in the villages 272 and 162, respectively. 

The figures below show tbeinoideiioe per cent, of plague by castes 

ill Eewah town. 


Brahmans ... 
Carpenters... 
Kahars 
Kayasthas... 
Baiiias ••• 
Kshatriyas... 
Baghels 
Muhammadans 
Other low castes 


. 9'89 

. 2'75 

. 8’24 

. 1‘02 
. 17’31 
.. 1-65 

.. 1'21 
.. 23'62 
.. 34'31 


Total lOO'OO 

The measures adopted to stop the disease and check its spreading 
were in the first instance, the segregation of cases and disinfection 
of infected houses. These measures were successful, and if prcHervcd, 
would nrohably have checked the epidemic, hut tlio people were 
averse to going to thc camps and no compulsion ivas used. Later 
on when the disease was generally epidemic, the people voluntarily 
evacuated their houses. Inoculation was not attempted. Only spasmodic 

attempts at rat-killing took place. 

In Govindgarb and MangawSn complete evacuation of the 
houses took place, the people camping out under trees and 
in huts in the surrounding country and continuing their work. This 
proved very satisfactory. 

The attitude of Ithe people towards fhe disease was one of 
great fear as most of them had never experienced an epidemic before. 
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After tlie disoasG became virulent they left tlieir lionsea freely of their 
own accord. They were, however, suspicious of European methods of 
relief and prevention. The popular belief appeared to be that the disease 
was caused by some action of theGovermneiit, and the Agency Surgeon 
and Hospital Assistants and others were accused of originating and 
spreading the disease by means of boxes of poison, contaminating wells, 
etc. Even the State authorities who cO’Operated with the medical 
staff in plague measures came under the same opprobium. 



CHAPTER 11. 

EOONOMIO. 

Section I.—Agriculture. 

(TABLES VII TO XV, XXIX AND XXX.) 

General. The chief means of sabsistnnce of the people is agriculture, It is 

Early days, inijeed regarded as the best of occupations and a proverb runs :— 

Hvlh 1 ^fil ‘"^1 ^^1 II 

uf?i w 1 ^1 " 

UttamMieti jin liar galia, 

Madhyam Ihefi jo sang ralia; 

Savjli sabers punclie jotya kalian, 

Barda blj burga tahdn. 

“He thrives best vho drives his plough himself, but average success 
attends the man 'who only supervises j while ho who is oonteiit with 
mere reports soon loses both his cattle and his seed.” 

And again— 

gw UKqu grg i ii 

Uttam Icheil madhyam bm, 

A’ikrislit chdkari bhlkli niddn. 

" Agriculture is the best (occupation), trade stands next, while 
(domestic) service is the lowest and alms beggiirg tlie last resourco.” 

The truth of the first couplet is amply borne out by the fact that 
the Kunbis are far and away the best cultivators, and at the same time 
carry on all operations themselves. 

It is not now possible to say what part of the country was first 
cultivated, but the western section of the State, including the Huzur and 
Teonthar talisih, have been longest settled. The dahiya form of cultiva¬ 
tion which consists in felling and burning trees and growing crops in 
their ashes was, no doubt, very common, as it is even now practised to a 
small e.vtent in the hilly tract. The Lodhis and Kuubis are considered to 
be the earliest settlers of the cultivating class, who were later on joined in 
their peaceful pursuits by the Eajpnt settlers who had gradually taken 
to arts of peace. The descendants of these Efljputs are not now able 
to consort with the Eajputs proper, their change of occiipation having 
caused them to lose caste. 

The revenue was paid in kind and was graduated to the nature of 
the soil and the caste of the holder, those of higher caste paying a 
smaller share of the produce. 

The grentestinflux of cultivators is traditionally said to have come 
into Eewah after the fall of Kanauj in the 11th century. This is in 
part supported by the prevalence of members of the Kanaujiya sub¬ 
caste among the Kunbis, Kachhls, Kumhars, etc. 

In Maharaja Bhao Singh’s time also large numbers migrated 
from the disturbed northern districts to this tract, bringing with them 
Brahmans, Kayasthas, Thalcurs and others of tho higher classes. 
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Tha presgurc due to want of land never affected tlie Rewah cuUi- 
vaLor, and when his fields had temporarily lost their productive power 
ha could always find other land. One result of this is that the local 
agriculturist has never learned to use manure or howto give artificial 
strength to the soil, The want of this knowledge is now being felt iu 
the more cultivated districts where fresh land is not to be had. 

The soil of the State falls into two sections. The land north of the 
Kaimur range is covered by a fertile alluvial soil hearing excellent 
crops, but iu the hilly tracts cultivation is productive only in the 
Talleys where detritus hag collected, and along the beds of streams. 

The cultivator recognizes a largo number of soils which he classes 
by composition and position. The most important classes are mair 
which is sub-divided into three varieties, dawar, msi and gobavis. It is 
the “ blaok-cotton ” soil of Europeans, which is remarkable for its 
power of retaining moisture ; sigoii, a lighter soil of a yellow colour, 
bearing rice when irrigable. It has two varieties sigon and sigai ; domat 
is, as its name implies, a mixture of two soils. It has two varieties 
(1) a mixture of sigon and mair, and (2) of mair and Ihdta ; dandi is 
a very light sandy soil found on the hills ; ■Uaar is a white soil of low 
fertility ; and bhata a stony soil. 

■VYiiere classed by position soils are styled gaididn or lying near a 
village (gaon\ simdr land remote from the village, on the border (sivia) 
najliar laud lying in a position iiitonnediato between the two last, and 
hachhdr fertile alluvial soil in river beds and on banks of stroams. 

Soils ai'o also ofton iianicd after tho prevailing crops such as 
Jeodauhai or land boariug kodon, dhdtihailand bearing rice (dhdn) and 
so on. 

Mair is best suited to rabi crops but is of no use for vice which 
is only grown in sigon and some classes of domat. Tho other soils bear 
millehs chiefly. 

Two seasons are roongnized tlio Miardf or sidri lasting from May to 
October, in whioliyima/'i {joivdr'), kodon, cotton, etc., aro cultivated, and 
the rail or unhdri lusting from October to March, iu which wheat, gram 
and barley are sown. 

According to Hiudu and local ideas tho proper time for tho sotting 
in of the rains is under the Ardra nakskatra asterism, \yliich gonurally 
falls on the 15th or 16th of Juno, and thus agrees with meteorological 
observation, 

The peasant always calculates his operations by tho naksJiatras 
or aSterisms, of which there are 27 in the year. 

The la.st nino days of the preceding Mrig mhhalm should acedr- 
[ ding to tradition, be very hot, if tho rains are to bo good. 

ifirau vTvs^ 1 m ii 

Tapain Mrigashira talaplmin cMr, 

Ban halak aru bhains uklidr. 


Genoriil 

coiiditious. 


Classes of 
soil. 


EoaBons, 


Prognosis 
of BtiasoiiR 
according lo 
tlio cnlLivat- 
ors. 


“In the heat of Mrigashira four things should suffer, tho forests, 
children, buffaloes and siigaroana.” If this lakes pluco, all will bo well. 

The rain in Ardra should bo light and uot sovero, os in the latter 
case there is danger of its early cossotion. 
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Rewah State. 

JiiEj ^(? I " 

3(?t ^[Br 13TfHi ^ II 

]\Ja'% gargan Jeth Mjar, nadi nar bald cJialai AsadJi, 

As bole bhaddar haijoya, asam barsa dhaun Teas boya. 

“If the month of Alagh (Jannary) is sultry, and Jetl (May) cold, 
and the rivers and broolis fill up rapidly in .isar^, the rains, saysBhadai’s 
wife, will he of doubtful character.” 

The most important naksjiatras are— 

itrdra marking the commencement of tilling and sowing. 

arisft M I H 

jlrdra lag bij him In, piya bin ko moMn adar del. 

“ Now as Ardra has come and the earth must receive the seed; who 
will welcome me without my husband,” i.e., without the tiller. 

Punarvasu marking the rice sowing season especially by the leo 
system (see supra). Rain should now fall copiously. 

<j5f ^15 TR 13?!^ H str ii 

PUfva Punarvasu bol dlian aw na karl Wietl an. 

“Sow only rice in PUrva and Punarvasu, and not other food crops.” 

Puehya, or chirayia (the bird) as it is called by the people, is eager- 
ly watched as prognosticating the rest of the season through the evolu¬ 
tions of small birds, especially sparrows, while it is raining. If they 
continually allow themselves to get wet, dying away and returning 
repeatedly, it is the sign of good rains. This nakshatra falls in the 
latter part of the month of Srdwan (July). The rains during this 
nakshatra should come in heavy, intermittent showers. 

In this nakshatra there should he few showers. This is the time 
to plough fields for the rabi. 

In the ilagha nakshatra light rain is very beneficial to standing 
kharlf crops and useful for moistening fields prepared for the rabi, but 
continuous heavy showers hamper the preparations for the rabi. 

In Purva rain is very injurious, at most only one or two showers 
should fall. 

The Uttara showers ought to be very light and at long intervals, 
sarson and ruf .are sown at this time. 

In Hasta rain should be scanty and light. Heavy rains in this 
nakshatra are injurious to the standing crops of cotton, joivdr, tili, etc. 

Little rain should^ fall at this time, as heavy rain is injurious. 

Only one or two showers should fall. Heavy showers destroy the 
rabi seedlings. 

The proverbs op this subject are endless, a few are noted below 
which refer to the nature of crops and operations, 

nif arr^ wr i ^fl; ffCtRi it 

Swdtl golmn, Ardra dhdn, 

Na ohi kvkuhl, na ohi ghdm. 
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“ If wheat is sown daring SmaH and paddy during Ardra, the first 
will not suffer from the rust nor the latter from sunshine,” 

= 3 r[ii i sgrr era ttf 531^ 11 

Ardva barsai Funarvasu jdye, 

Din ann kou na khdye, 

“ If there is heavy rain in Ardra, and fair weather in Funarvasu, 
the result will be a bumper crop. ” (liis. —none will eat poor grain.) 

TfEri ®tnr I ^ 11 

Magha, Asrehlia ldg% jori, 

Urad, UR, ghar dhara haliori. 

‘‘ It Magha and Ashlesha have heavy rains, the urad and' tiH 
should bo brought back to house and not sown.” 

i gifti 11 

JBarkhe l&g% Uttara, 

Kodon na khdya kulcura. 

If there is good rain in Uttara, (so inucli so that) even dogs will 
refrain from eating kodun.” 

1 =?r 1 i ^ ^ ^irfr 11 

Barsain Idgi Santi bisdnll, 

Chalai na kolhu bajai na tantl, 

“ If it rains in Swdtl the kolhu’(ov oil-press) and t'lie bow (of the 
Dhutiias who card cotton) will not find work,” (The Swail rains nro 
injurious to till and cotton.) 

5 r?:% ^ Ht^'r Tire 1 if^^ii ^V 3 ERgr^i 1 1 

Ilathia barse llni bhe, sail shakkar mans, 

Ilathia barse tini ge, junarl, till, Icapds. 

“ The Rasta rains are u-soful for three crops, paddy, engarcano and 
pulse. But .ffa.i/j rains are injurious to the three crops; funarr, <i7i and 
cotton.” 

t 0 Trl II 

" dialhia punch dolal, ghar baithe junarl agl. 

The absence of rain in Rasta is usofnl lor jowdr” 

Even slight showers of ITasta nakshalra is sure to bring abundant 
crop of junarl (Jowdr). 

The commou saying determining the rcsnlta of rain arc 

Uii HiTHi ^1 1 giT I m 11 

Sdwan shukla sapianii, Jo garjai adh-rdt; 

Tumjai ho piya Mdlve, R'mijdbai Gujarat. 

Sdwan shukla saptaml, Uvatjo dehhai hhdn. 

Kijal milai samudra men, Ki kamini kudu nahdn. 
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“ If it lliandGi's on the 7tli of the light half of Sdwan you ninst go 
to iSlalwS, love, and I to Gujarat. (As famines are unknown in these 
districts.) The implication is that there wilt be famine. 

“ If on the 7th of the light half of Sdwan the sun is visible when 
rising, water will be found in the sea only, or in the wells to which 
women will go to bathe.” 

It is impossible to enter into this question, as no figures are forth¬ 
coming, except for the year 1902-03. The average area under cultivation 
may be put, therefore, at 1,800,000 acres, of which 60,000 acres are 
double cropped and 132,000 are sown with mixed crops. 

A field is cleared just before the rains by ploughing. In the case 
of 7nair and siffon soil it is then again ploughed three or fonrtimes and 
sown. When it is reserved iorrabi crops, suchas barley, wheat, sugar¬ 
cane or poppy, it is ploughed fourteen or fifteen times. 

Eice is extensively sown in parts of the State. The field in this 
case is prepared in one of the three ways. Thajhuria process is used 
in fields which retain a large amount of water. They are ploughed 
once or twice in AJdffh (January) and Jeih (May), and the seed is sown 
just before the rains commence, the plants thus reach some size before 
much water collects. In the dabhha process the field is ploughed after 
it has been moistened by a little rain, and sown. In the or lavan 
process seedlings previously grown elsewhere are planted out after they 
have reached some size. 

Doable cropping or diifmli is practised wherever the water supply 
is sufficient and the soil is retentive of moisture. The crops ordiii.arily 
sown are maize or sdrndn at the A/iari/followed by matra, gram, barley 
or masur as a rahi crop. 

The exliamsting nature of some crops and the reouperntive power 
of others is well known to cultivators. The ordinary seriG.s of rotation 
is kodon or yMuart-alternating with wheat, gram or linseed. 

It is a practice to sow two crops in one field at the same timo, 
thns guarding against a total failuro and also minimising tlie amount 
of labour in preparing the land. Tfie commonest mixtures aro kodon 
withyunari; and arhar, wheat with gram and with matni, and barley with 
gram and matra. 

As has been already noted, manuring is hut little practised. Cow 
dung and village sweepings are used, but only special crops are treated 
with tliem. 

Sugarcane, poppy, barley, wheat and garden produce, are irrigated. 
In the case of all but the last bdndhs are generally used. 

The chief animal pests are rats, -who swarm after a year of defi¬ 
cient rainfall, white apts, locusts and in some localities deer. En.st 
(gerua) kdvs grass (^Imperata spontanea) and blight also cause damage. 
Erost rarely injures the crops, but in the year 1905 all hopes of a bumper 
rabi crop were blasted by frost. 

The chief implements are the hal, or plough, bakkhar, or weeding 
plough, kurri or harrow; Jeopar or pahta, a log dragged over a field to 
smoothen it out; laai'ra, the tube used in sowing rabi seed which is 
attached to the plough ; hansia, a sickle, hhurpa, a hoe and plidora, 
kuddn, kudar, and sdwar different kinds of spade. The axe called 
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hulTiarl or tang a and ihe knile used for cutting iarSi or stalks oijowar 
called garasa may be added. 

The total normal area cultivated is about 1,854,000 acres, the hhanf 
crops occupying 1,175,000 acres and the rabi 679,000 acres, 

The chief crops in the former case are kodon, junarl (jowar), arJiar, 
etc., 421,100 acres; dlianor rice 390,300 acres; izYi 72,500 acres; 
urad 53,900 acres; makha ormaize 45,300 acres and cotton 44,300 acres, 
and at the rabi, gehun or wheat 186,800 acres, cJiana or gram 157,800, 
jau or barley 12i,800, arsi [alsi) or linseed 92,300 and masiir G0,5U0; 
some poppy about 150 acres is sown, mainly in Teonthar lalml. 

The crops sown at the kharlf or autumn season are dhdn or rice 
[Oryza satim), sdmdn (Panicim frumentaceimj, mahai or maize (Zea 
mays), kdkm (Setwia italica), bajra [Pencillaria sjncaia), urad 
(Phuseohts radiatus), kodon (^Paspalim stoloniferuin), mung (PJiuseo- 
lus mungo], moth (PJmeolus aconitifoUus), kapas or cotton [Gonsygiiim 
ijidicum), til {Sesamwn indicum), mejhri much the same as hithi 
[Psilopodhm scrobiculatum), junarl \govidv) {Sorghumvulgure), aniai'Jiar 
^Cajanus indicus). 

At the rabi they are gehun or wheat {Triticum aesthnm), chnna or 
gram (Ci'cer arietinum), matra (Latliyriis sativm), mui^uri (Emnn lens), 
jau or barley of two kinds known as yatt and j(M£-5er< (//oz’drumz’idr/arc), 
arai or linseed {Linum usitatissimum), and poppy {Pupaver sonmiferum). 

The vegetables and fruits ordinarily sown are cabbages, carrots, 
giirlio, egg-plant {Solanum nelongena), onions, mim {/Amiicidumpan- 
moai), methi {Trig/mella fmnxm gi-cecum), and many kinds of yam and 
gourd. Among fruit trees the comraoncst are the mango {hlangi- 
fem indica), loquat (ArfoJof/uys jajoo7i£Crt), custard apple (iwom sj'm- 
mosa) plantain (/l/iiSfi sapienhm), shaddock (Cftras decuiuftjiaj, and 
many limes, citrons, figs and melons, 

No new implements have been introduced as yet. The only 
foreign seed which has been tried isnundia wheat which is not, however, 
considered as good as the ordinary local hatliia variety. 

Irrigation is very little practised in Eewnh. The only crops 
watered artifioialiy from wells are pan {Piper betel) garden produce, 
8 ug.aroaae, tobacco and poppy. 

The mnr soil, on which mo.st of the cultivation is carried on, docs 
not require irrigation for ordinary crops, and the onltivator has 
apparently little desire to increase liis out-pnt. 

The only form of irrigation ordinarily carried on is that eSeclod by 
bdndhs. Bdndhs are temporary earthen dams raised at tlie lower end of 
sloping fields which serve to retain the rain water for some time after 
the monsoon is finished. In land so moistened the seed is sown and 
yields twice the crop which can be obtained from seed sown in dry land. 

Tills method is simple, inoxponsivo and most olfectivc and is 
admirably suited to the Rewah country. 

Where wells are used the water is generally raised by means of the 
dhenliuri, which consists of a long pole working on a frame liko tho 
horizontal bar of G-yranastie at one end of the pole a coiintcr-poise is 
fixpd and at the other a vessel for raising tho water, It is worked by 
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one man. A well costs from 20 to 60 rupees to dig, and if it is lined 
with stone Rs. 150 to Rs. 180. 

K’o special breed of cattle exists in the State but all oultivatora 
raise cowSj buSaloes, sheep and goats. No census of live stock has been 
taken. 

Pasture land is ample and far in excess of local needs, 

Numorons diseases are named by herdsmen. The commonest are 
bildri in whieh the throat and mouth become inflamed and the animal is 
unable either to eat or drink. Asafoetida (Mnff) and strychinia [hochila) 
withiaZfl zwa (var: of cummin)\Bxe administered mixed with ground d/ia- 
tura leaves, while a poultice otmadar {Galotropispvocera) and sc/iwitZa, a 
common jungle plant, is applied to the sores, FanMaris an aflection 
of the iulestines siniilav to colic. It causes a swelling of the abdomen. 
No mecliciuc is used, but charms and incantations are recited. It is 
popularly supposed to be due to a grub found in certain kinds of grass. 
Bad also called Viurpalca and [munhpuha (foot and month disease}' 
is treated by administering broad made of urad flonr mixed with 
linseed-oil, the beast being made to stand in mud up to its knees. 
Dev% or cow-pox is cured by giving the anima] a mixture of gram flour,, 
buttor-milk, nlm leaves and coarse sugar. 

No regular cattle markets are held, but cattle are sold at most big 
fairs aud markets. 

About 68 per oeut. of the population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. The classes most occupied in this ore Kuiibls, Rajputs and 
Brahmans. 

The average holding is about 12 acres (28 blglias) and- generally 
includes about 6 acres of bdndh land. 

The cultivators are on the whole well-to-do, and though most-are In 
debt to the local Bania they are not so heavily involved as in many parts 
of India. They have now recovered-from the dire effects of the famine of 
1897. 

As a rule the Darhar does not grant t«/jZ;a«Z loans. But in times 
of scarcity advances are given freely, for the purchase of seed and bullocks, 
and the coustruotiou of bandhs.- Interest on these loans is charged 
at the rate of 12 per cent, a year. 

Section II.—Wages and Prices.- 

(TABLES-XIII, XIV.) 

Though figures for prices from early years are not available, those 
since 1880 are given in most cases. The rise in price is marked; kodon ' 
the staple food of the poorei- 'classesjhas risen from 29 seers to the rupee 
to 16 seei-s, jowar from 25 to only 18 or 20, rice from 10 to 10 hnd 
wheat from 20 to 13. The figums for 1905' .are' abnormal. Wages are 
about double whatthey used to be in the case of skilled workmen, other¬ 
wise little change is noticeable. 

The condition of all classes is on the whole good. A temporary 
depression, caused by the famine of 1897 had an injurious effect on the 
cultivating castes, but from this 'they'have now' recovered. The tradens 
are bettor ofl. than any other class, their prosperity having incrca,sed by 
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leaps and bounds since the opening of the East.Indian and Bengal- 
Nagpur Railways, the extension of metalled roads, and improrenient in 
the administration. 

As regards the wild billy tract there is little to bo said. The 
jungle tribes lire mainly on jungle produce, and ebe out a scanty 
livelihood by the sale of forest produce. They have made no advance in 
prosperity. 

Section III.—Forests. 


(TABLE IX.) 

The total area occupied by forest iu the State is about 4,600 square 
miles exohisive of scrub jungle on waste land of wbicb COO square miles 
are reserved. 

The forest falls into two main classes which are separated by the 
Kaimur range. On the north there is little or no real forest except 
the Makundpur teak reserve, but to the south a large area is covered 
witli valuable trees, the timber and other products bring in a large 
income to the Earbar. 

The predominant tree in the sonthorn forests is sarat the Shorm 
rohusta, intermixed in places with a large amount of Dtndro calamus 
siriciiia of first rate quality. On the higher slopes of tlie liills the setrai 
is replaced by other spooica. 

Three belts may be distinguished, one of deoiduons, a second of 
mixed and the third of riparian forest. 

This class of forest is oonfined to the southern portion of tlie country. 
It extends in a great belt coinraencing from tlio village of Karkati 
(23 '’ll' N,,81° 88' E.)aearly 5 miles south of Burhar station (B,-N.R,) 
and stretches westwards through Singlipur, Shalipur, Aunrbera' aiid 
GhungutL up to Madaria (23° 21' N., 81° 7' E.) whore it bends north¬ 
wards and stretobQ.s through Beli, Mirli, Bflndhog'arii and Sajwalii up 
to Hard! on the hank of the Son. river. From Hardi it again bends east¬ 
wards and stretches, but very irregularly in scattered patches of limited 
area, all along the bank of the Son river and its tributaries to the eastern 
border of the State. Its total length is about 200 miles. It is very unequal 
in width varying from 2 to 20 miles. Throughout this tract the fore.st 
fflls nearly all the small valleys and low lands, and follows the wind¬ 
ings of all small sbveam.% dipping eastwards and northwards toward tlie 
Son river. Ibis estimated to cover an area of nearly 1,000 square 
miles. ^ 

The most important trees in this belt are Shorea rohusta, Dtospyros 
Dalbergia and bamboos, ’ 

_ The mixed forests, which combine some, of the features of botli the 
deciduous and dry forests, are situated on the northern slopes of the 
Kaimur range on the Rewah plateau on a few bills on the nortli-wcst 
border adjoining Panna State, and on the south-east of the deciduous 
belt. They include the greater portion of the Stale. 

_ 'The forests of the riparian class owe their special character to the 
periodical overflow of rivers and nalas. They are entirely different in 
character from the forest vegetation of the surrounding zones, and they 
deserve to be treated as a separate class. They are situated in the 
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soutb-Tvest corner of the State, south of Chaiidia and Singhwara, along 
the banks of the Sindhuli and Ghorehatar rivers. In this area the 
inundated lauds produce quick-groiving forests of sdgwdn or toalr, 
Acacia arahica, and A.calechu, Buchanania lalifolia, etc. Reproduction 
is very rapid in this area. 

The forests arc, for administrative purposes, divided into two classes, 
reserved and ordinary. There are 14 reserves in the State with an area 
of 642 square miles situated at Bandhognrh, Maiholi,Eardi, and Sohag- 
pur south of the K aimur range which are reserved specially for the 
sarai (Shorta robusla) and bamboos (Dendrocalamas strictus) which 
cannot be cut without the permission of the Darbstr. The forests of 
Govindgarh are reserved for sporting purposes only. In addition to these 
there are four nnirrigatcd natural grass preserves at Makuiidpnr, Rara- 
pahtir, Raheliabhat, and Bir Rampur in tlie neighbourhood of Rewah 
and Satna town, which are used to supply fodder for the State cavalry. 
All otlier forests belong to the ordinary chiss. 

Until 1875 no restrictions were imposed on the people in regard 
to the cutting of wood of any kind, provided that it was required for 
household, agricultural or other lopal purposes and not for export, Later 
on, however, a rule was made re.seri'ii)g 15 kinds of tree, whicli the 
people were prohibited from felling, except on payment of a duty or on 
obtaining a free pass from the Forest yuporintendout. Tho trees thus 
reserved wore teak, sarai, parsid, bijaJiura, saju, sandan, viuhiid, char, 
cliiula, t€cn, shlskam, hurra, kosam, hardii and tondu. These representthe 
most valuable timber trees in the Slate, and their reservation was con¬ 
sidered desirable as a source of revenue, and as a means of extending 
protection to the forest. This rule and sonic others issued at the same 
time caused a great deal of discontent, and were, thcrcl'oro, modified in 
1885-86 and again in 1902. All cause of complaint has now been re¬ 
moved, the people being permitled to out bamboos, sarai, and other 
timber trees, which are under 5 ft. span in girth, for household and 
agricultural purposes and also for dahia onllivatioii. Exceptions ai-e 
made in-the case of mahud, char, kosam, Imrru, kliair, chiula, sagivdn 
(teak), tendii, tiZn and s/tisAnm, which are allowed to be cut only on a 
tpermit granted by the Darbar. Cattle arc allowed to graze' in forests 
within he boundaries of a village; forforosts outside this limit a permit 
is required. The collection of mahvd flowers and other minor products 
such as the fruits of hai-ra, cliironji, aonlu, tenclu, baichdncli, and 
bahera, gums, resins, bark, etc., is allowed free, excepting lac, catechu, 
and rdl [dhup) the resin of the Shorea rohusia. 

A Superintendent of Forests is in charge of all arrangements, being 
assisted by two Rangers for the Sohagpur and Bardi circles. For 
administrative purposes circles under Inspectors who are assisted by 
jamdddrs and dafdddrs, have been formed. 

The privilege of collecting tho minor forest products of each tulml 
is auctioned to a contractor who can remove all such produce Lee of 
forest duty, but not free of customs duty. The revenue from minor pro¬ 
ducts is never very largo. The same conditions obtain regarding the 
revenues from timber, bamboos, etc. Lac is much the most important 
source of forest revenue. 
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The important trees and shrubs are given in the list at the end 
of this article. 

Many useful grns.SQS also are mot with, the more important being 
rusa {Andropogon muncatim and otlisr vuLvietm], bagai [Esclimmim 
angiistifoliuni^, muiij {^SaccJiarum arundinaceum), bhccslchcis (Andropogon 
squarrosus), spcar-gras.s ( A. contortus), darbh (Eragrostis cijnosuroides), 
dub (Opnoclan dactijlon) and others. 

The tribes that reside in the forest area arc Kols, Gonds, Baigas, 
Bharia, Majhi, Panilca, Baiswnr, Bhnrtia, Biar, Agaria, Kotwar, Ba.soi', 
Basuhar, Bemariha, Khairwar, and Pathari. Of these the Kols, llaigns, 
Gonds, Bharia, Majhi, Panilca, Agarin, liasor, Beiiuiriha, and Jvliairwar 
are goiiernlly einpdoyed a.s labourers. 

The rate of rvages for males i.s 2 annas prer clay, and that for females 

1 anna G pies per day. 

The revenue derived from the sale of forest produce is eonsiderahle. 
From 1810 to 1845 the reeeijits averaged 1'7 laldis, the expenses being 
about Rs. 50,000; for 1895 to 1900 the receipts amounted to about 

2 lakhs yearly, expenditure being about Rs. 80,000. In 1903-01 the 
receipts evoro?'? lakhs, and cxptenscs 1 lakh, and in 1901-05, 8'G lakhs, 
and expenses Rs. 75,000. 

The receipit.s included 2'3 lakhs from lac, Rs. 91,000 from royalties 
oil timber, Rs, 20,000 from those on minor products, and Rs. 9,000 from 
other sources. 

List of common trees and shrubaj etc. 
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Vernacular name. Botanical name, Remarke. 


kkol, Kolha Alangium lamareJcii 

Arnnltas, Jhag- Cassia fistula ,,, 

ruwa, Kir War. 

Amavhel, Alias- Cascuta reflexa ... 
bel. 

Amatkn, Am ... llangifcra indica ... 


Amta ... Sauliinia malalarica, 


Wood for fuel. Fruit medicinally 
used. Young shoots lor tooth 
bviii-hes iiho. 

Fniil used iiioiliiunelly, ^vnnd 
to Boiiio C-xtent for iinplementH. 

Used iu inedicine in poulticeH, etc. 

Wood yellowish, liglit, aeasona 
well ; used for boaina, niftera, 
door-frainoa, boxes, drmna, dtinra. 
Fruit eaten ; leavea need in flirulu 
ceromoDies and fealivals being 
placed on the ioraii or marriage 
arch and aa pi a tea. 

Wood for luol. 


A n jlr 

Aonla, Lalli 


Asok 

Bahera 


... Ficus carisa Cultivated. 

... rhjllaniJnta einUica... Fruit eaten, used in medicine; 

leaves to tan leather; wood lor 
fuel. 

... PohjaWiiahngifoUa,,, Commonly planted in gardens. 

Tcrminalia belerica,,, Qroiva in dry rocky aituntions. 

AVood used for posts, Fi'iiit 
used medicinally, Burk of the 
tree called JUajith is used for 
dying. 


Trees and 
shriilis. 
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List of common trees and shrnba, etc., (continueil),. 
Ver?iacula)' name. Botanical name. Eemarhs. 


Baibirnng 

Bakfdn 

BrtJiiU]- or Babfil, 


EmheHa robnsta 
Jli'elia azedarach 
Acacia arabica 


Banda 

BankapSs 


Baas, UliaJuQ 
Eansa 


Bar 


Ficui hengalaish 


Bavga, Baranga,., Rydia cahjeina 


Rarlinv 
Bel, Maljaka 


Alrncarpris lahoocJia, 
Aeyte mumclos 


Ber 


Bliendi 
Bheri, Tnrrii 
Bliilawiln, EO' 
linlta. 

Bliiriha 


BhiiTir, Eatul , 
Bija, Bijahara 


Bilailtund 

Bileena 


Biihul, Jirila Indigqfem pulcbdla, 


Fruit used in mediciue. 

Loaves and fruit used inodicinally, 
Good timber tree used in rafters, 
beams, body of carta, cnrt-wbeel.s, 
etc. Leaves and inner bark used 
for medicine ; pods and leaves 
given to goat as fodder; tlie gum 
is collected and used inediciuaL 
ly and for many purposes. 

Loranthua longijlorus, A pnraaite, very destructivo to 
inahuii. 

Tlienjiesia lampas ... Grows as iinder-sliriib witli sal. 

Wood inseful and bark gives 
fibre and a yellow dye. 

Daulrocahnus sti'ictus, The male bamboo used for many 
purposes. 

Alhizzia odoraimima, Wood for rafters, bedsteads, etc., 
and as fuel; bark to tan leather. 
.Fruit eaten; milk used in medi¬ 
cine; tree is worsbippocl by 
Hindus. 

.Wood used for bedsteads; bark 
nod fibre used to bind bundles 
of wood, etc. 

Cultivated. 

Wood for fuel ; sometimes used 
for sacrificial fires by Hindns and 
its Jeaves in tlio worship of 
Shiva. Fruit oaten; its iioahy por¬ 
tion is mixed with liino for mor¬ 
tar and used medicinally to 
stop dinrrboaa. 

Fruit eaten. Wood nsod in bed¬ 
steads, pegs,yokes, Indian clubs, 
etc, Kipo fruits are dried and 
the fleshy kernel called hcrchur 
is mixed with a little salt aud 
kept as a preserve. 

Commonly oultivatod. 

Wood for fuel. 

anaoar- Epicarp eaten; nut used modicin- 
nlly; seeds give a marking ink, 
Found on sand-stone soil. Wood 
hard, used for axo handles, etc. 
Tlii.s wood gives good cliarcoal. 
Fruit for vegetable, 

Good ns timber for furniture and 
iu hoaiiis, rafters, beadsleads, 
uuiaiotil instruumuts. 

Tiihors used modicimilly and ciilan, 
Wood used for axles and in ngri- 
cultural iinplomcnla. 

Flowers used as vegotablos. 


Zizypbm jujiiba 


Hibiscus cscidenlus 
C'asearia tomc»losa 
Setnicarpiis 
diitm, 

Chloroxylon siiretsnia 


EnmVui idiginora 
Plerucarpus marsup- 
iuin, 

Pueraria Uibevasa ... 
Lvnonia ueidissima... 
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List of comuiou trees sncl shrubs, etc,, (colilimed). 

Vemaculav nanw. Botanical name. - Remarlcs. 

Bounria-chiola... Butea superia ... A climber. Tlic tuber is oallcJ 

Icohanri and this used roeclicinal- 
ly. Leatleta ferynituins (plataa) 
and donas. 

Cbrir, Sareka ... Buolianauia lalifolia, The fruit has a delicious flavour 

and is most refresliiuK in the 
hot aeaaou; kerucl cnlloil chirmiji 
is being very hugely eaten. 
Leaves used for i]hiteH. 

Chiliad ,,, Phamix-acaulis ... Leaf-stems for tooLli-i>iuHhoB, root- 

brushes to clean ornaments, 
Iciivos to thatch roofs. 

Chiola, Mur ... Buka frondosa Wood used in wells and under 

Water generally. In marriiigo 
coreinoniofl nuiffroliau and prtia 
arc made of its wood, Now 
shoots are used ii.s Brahma-clatuht, 
by BiViluimns and diioii onoB, oiio 
foot in length, oiillod samidha, ary 
used for sacrilicinl purpo.sos, A 
yellow colour (leui) in prepared 
IVniuitB flowers and UHOd in holy 
religious fe.stivals; fruit lined 
medicinally ; root lihros (/m7io?ir(() 
arc used to tie bamboo roofs. Lao 
insGclB are propagated on its 
young shoots. fLiaono'oflliQ prin¬ 
cipal lac praduciiig trees, flatas, 
2 iaUah and donas uro miulo of it, 
Chirnl ... Uolupidca inlvjrc- Bud has oll’ensivo sniell; leaves uaed 
/'din, meilicimilly. 

Dahimim Cordia macleodii ... Wood esteemed for buililiiig and 

in fraiiiUH. 

Dlinraiii, Dhau- Grewia tdkefulia ... Wood hard and tough; iiseil in iin- 
kiilh, (AhIivvooiI.) plcmcnts of ngriindtiiro, etc, 

Dhuwft, Anna ... Anoijemus Znf/yoZin, Wood need in building; leaves to 

tan leiitlior. 

Lliawai, Surteli, Wood fnrdiaflorthimhi, Flowers used for dying, 

Lliobiuii, Pausi,.. JJall/ei-ffia j-ntnicakka, Wood foe fuel; inner li,T.rk and 

llowers nswtl to tan leidhi r. 

Dudbi, Mitlin, TfripZi/iVi iinctnria and Wood used by lurnnrs. Fruit 
Indrajaii, Wvightia inmenlosa, taken tundiaiiinlly, (Tho folli- 

cleanrejoiiii-d at. tbo tip, in thir- 
iuria wluio iu the variety IF. 
Uimenlim they aro not joined), 

Dudbi, Karu ... Bohtrrhena anlidy- Wood used by turneiB, fruit 
Indryaii, emlerka, ineilieimilly. 

... Hleicteresisora ... A common uador-nhrub; fruit uaod 
for iiiodioiiica. 

Gabdi, Gttnitu' Cuckloagei’miim gas- lo dry stony placos. Ytninn'roots 
sgpinm, ii.sed mtnlieirinlly, Filiro i?nod to 

Htiill plllowH, and its gam called 
hilira. 
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List of common trees anJ shrubs, etc,, (cantkued). 

Vernacular 7iame. Botanical name. Remarks. 

Glianto, Gliati- Uchrebera swietenio- Fruit is worn by children round 

yaii, ides, their necks. Wood generally 

iiHeful. 

Qliont, Ghuter, Zisyphus mjlopjcra... Often gregnnous in dry stony 

Ghotahar. country, Ono of the principal 

trees used in the production of 
lac. 

Ghunchi Abriisprecatorius ... Fruits of the -white species and 

roots of both red and -white are 
used mcilioinally. Fruits used 
ornamentally by Goods and Biiils 
aud as weights (=1 7'atli), In 
marriage ceremonies of Gonds 
aud Bhils a bracelet of the har¬ 
ries is tied to the wrists of bride¬ 
groom and bride. 

Girelii Casearia graneohna Eiiuill tree, wood for fuel, 

Guhitliiro ... Millvlla aimculula,,. Bark used for poisoning fiah and 

killing insects, also ctu'es itch 
(hhoura) on animals. 

Guraakri a., GretoiapUoaa ... The fruit has a very pleasant fla¬ 
vour, roots used as a tonic. 

^ Gurar, Safed ... Albktia proccra ... Wood for fuel. Wood useful. 

Gurja Oilinu, wodier ... Gum collected. Wood used for 

yoke branches for fences of liolds 
to keep out oultlc ; leaves for 
fodder. 

□ aldu ... Adlna cordi/ulia ... Wood used by turners and for 

buiklings. 

Barra Ternimnh'rt cftebida... This tree is found on sandy soil. 

The yomig immature fruit is 
used in medicine and is, when 
ripe, a valuable commercial aseet. 

Ilnniwa ... Erjjth'hia aulerosa... Bark maod mcdicinalljr'and wood 

in swords, Bcabbarda, etc. 

Imli, Cbitta, ... Tamarindua itidicct... "Wood to burn lime j flower and 

fruit used in curries and chalni; 
cultivated in gardens and avenues. 

JaiurSsi ... Ehodendron rox- Wood pretty and used in cabinet 
hurghii, work. Bni-k and leaves poisonous 

and is burnt by Pilsia below swarms 
of bees to killtbem when honey is 
being taken, The leaves are used 
nieiiioinally as a specific against 
rabies and snakebite, 

Jamuo ... Eugenia jambolana, ... Oultivated in gardens and ave¬ 
nues; wood used for buildings, 
and door-frames, loaves to thatch 
roofs ; and fruit eaten and used 
medicinally. Heart-wood very 
durable in water. 
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List o£ common ti'oea and shruba, etc., (coitCi?iued). 


Vernacular name~ Botanical name. 


llemarics. 


Jarpbali 
Jbarber 


Jhau 

Kacbnar 

Eadam 

Knima 


Ficus scamlens Fruit eaten. 

Zhyphus nummularia, Fniit eaten, twigs used for bedgea, 
leaves given to sbe-bulTaloeB to 
eat to increasB their milk. 

Taniarix dioica ... Found on the banks of rivers. Bas¬ 
kets and brooms are prepared 
from it. Leevoa used iu inodi- 


cine, 


Bauliinia rariegata , 


Flower buds eaten as a vegotnble 
nnd pickled; wood ns fuel. 

... Anihocepltaltts cadam- Planted in gardens and avenues, 
ha flowers offered at sliriiioa, 

Miindi, 'SUpliegyne parve/olia, Wood used by turners snd in 
di.5 buildings. 

Fruit eaten. Wood used as fuel. 
Wild in the Maud (Makimdpur) 
forest, 

Fruit eaten; twigs used for fences 
or to cover tiled roofs to protect 
tbein from nioukeys. 

Oil of tlio seed used medicinally. 

Young sboota for tootli-bnisb. 
Exceedinglyr oonimou. Fi'uit oat¬ 
en, has a dclieioiiB flavour. 
Wood yellowish, hard aud tough, 
used for bed.steads. 

Fruit Baton, Wood for fuel. 

Jack fruit cultivated. 


Eui tha 

M. Feronia elep>lia7itum ••• 

Kali Makoya 

... Zixyphua cenopUa ... 

Kauji 

... Fongamia glabra ... 

Karaunda 

... Cariaaa spinarum • 

Kari 

... Saocopetalum, tnmen- 


iosuin. 

Kasahi, Ek-dania, Breclelia retusa .. 

Kutabar Artocarjnis inlegre/o- 

lia. 

Eugenia heyneana ... 


Ealh-jatnun 


Kattang, Bans, 
Kenkar 

Keolar 

Keora ■. 

Kbair 


Kliajur 

Kbamer 

Kliarhar 


Common along water coiirso, river 
banka, etc. Wood, etc., similar to 
janibuluna. 

Bambuaa arimdinaceae, Cultivated. 

G-aruga jrinnata 


Bauliinia purpurea 

Bandanus ohoratriai- 
mus. 

. Acacia catechu 


Plicenix sylveslrio 
Gmeliiia arborca 


... Gardenia tiirgida ... 

Kliatna, (Qondi) Anlidesma diandrum, 
Anta. 


Wood used to make yokes, leaves 
for fodder. 

Wood used as fuol. 

The fruit is oaten aud a scont iiiado 
of its exudation. 

Wood naod for posts, beams, oto. 
Kaliha or catoclni is prepared 
from chips of its heart-wood, its 
tanning being used to season loa- 
thar. 

Fruit eaten; wood used as boains; 
leaves for brooms. 

Wood usod to inako musical in- 
alniinents. 

Wood for fuel. 

Leaves and fruits oaten. 


Kivvanch 


llucitna pruriene ... Fruit used modioinully. 
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List of oon^tDon trees and shriibB, etc,, (coniinued). 
Vernacular name. Botanical name. Remarks, 


Eohria, Kahaa... Terminalia arjwta ... 
Kosam Sclileichera Irijuga ... 


Kulu 


Euijilji 


... Slerculia urens 


... Carey a ariorea 


Eursi ... Cardeninsalvifolia.. 

Lill-mndilr, Akua, Calotrupis proceia .. 

Lenria, Soji, l&cd- Lageratrccmia parvi- 
lia. flora, 

Ualianim ... Ailanthus excelsa .. 


Maliua, Ira 


Basaia lali/olia 


Maliula ... Bauhhna racemosa... 

Maliuiruu, (Gondi) Buuhinu vahlii ... 
faur, 


Slainliar 

Majni 

Menlidi 

Muclikund 

Munga 


Eiguri 

Eim 


... Randia dumilorum... 
... Ficus gibboaa ... 
... Lawsonia alba ... 


Flerospcrnium acerifo- 
linn), 

Roringa pterygosper- 
vut. 


Vilcx negimdo 
Mel la indica 


Common by streams. Wood ttsed 
in carts and impleinents, doors, 
franicB, beams, posts, etc. 

Wood light red, Imrd, toiigli; a 
good Limber tree, but being one 
of tlio principal lac-produoiiig 
trees is protreted, 

Pound on dry rocky bill sides of 
vvliicli it is the cluiraeterisliu tree. 
Wood used for doors; gum 
(kalira) ueecl mcJiciuLdly as a 
tonio for women. 

Priiit edible, used for pickles; bnik 
fibre used to prepare fuaca aa it 
Hinouldera when ignited. 

Fruit eaten and used as tonio. 
Itoot, lauvea and milk used medi- 
cimilly. 

Wood used in stviiiglit polea, for 
buildings tiod for fuel; bark in 
tanning. 

Planted in gardens and near villa¬ 
ges; bark used niedioinally as 
febrifuge. 

Wood osleemed for buildings; fruit 
oil is usodbylow cable people. 
Flower is a valuable oominercial 
asset, being' used in distilling 
country liipiur and is also eaten. 
Used in bedsteads and for fuel. 
The pods are roasted and the sesda 
then eaten, lisavea used for 
pliitoa, bark fibre for ropes. 

Wood for fuel, fruit and bark in 
niedioino, 

III medicine, loaves Bometimes eib 
B aud-paper. 

Goniiiiouly planted in bodgos. 
Lciivea uBijd by ftnualoa to color 
tbeir Imiids and feet, and also in 
inodiciiie, 

• Planted in gardens. Flower used 

mediciniilly. 

The liorsQ-radiKli tree cultivated 
largely near villnges and in gar¬ 
den root is like horse radibli in 
fliivour. 

Leaves in medicine, febrifuge. 

Grown artificially overywbovo. 
All parts arc used—wood,fruit, 
bark, leaves and lloworu used 
medicinally. An oil is extracted 
from its seod to kill inaccls. 
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Liet of common ti-eoa and elimbs, 
Vei'iiaculai' ncinie. Soia?iica.l name. 

Palcnr ... Ficus infeclnria ... 

Papra, (Gondi) Gardenia latifolia ... 
Paiiiabil 

Paral, Jiumangnl, Stereospernntm sua- 
ncoiens. 

Pipal, Ali ...Ficus Jeligosa ... 

Eai, Karaunda Cavisa caraundas .. 

EaRalla, Laaora, Covdia myxct ... 

Labhuta. 

Beonja Acacia loucoidiloea ... 

BoLina ,,, Soymida fehrifuga ... 

Eoia, Kumbum,.. lUaUotus jddUpinncnsis, 

Busa, Arusa ... Adhaioda vasica 

Bafed ratidrir, Calulroj)is giganUa ... 
Akaua, 

Sagwan, Leak ... Tcctona grandis ... 

Baj, Barsnj, Maru, Tcrminalia lomentosa, 

Salai, ... Sosvicllia scrrala ... 

Sarai Shovea rolnisia 


etc,, [conibniedi. 

liemarhs. 

Tonng slioota eaten. 

Wood foi‘ doors and combs. 

Wood for bnilcling and as cijai'coal 
fruit ill medicine. 

Fiuit edible. ‘WorBliippcd by 
Ilindiia. One of the principal lac- 
producing IrCBH. Dry twigs for 
sncriliciiil purposes. 

'Fruit eaton and wood burut ns 
fuel. 

Flower Inula and immntiira fruit 
used as vegetable. Cnllivated, 
not wild. 

Wood gooil for posts, pegs; young 
pods eaton as vegutablo. 

Wood dark red, bard, closo grain¬ 
ed, used in turning, also in 
benitiH, raftci'P, elc.| inlcrnal bnrk 
used niediojually for rbuo- 
luatiBUi. 

A red dye is oblained from tlio 
capsiiluH on Ibu wiri'aeo of llio 
fruit and is ealloil Icnmkum. This 
powder is also used in medicine. 
Very coinnion in watto land ; 
leaves used in medic'ino, Leaves 
bavo a yellow dyo. 

Bool, leaves and milic pouiewlmt 
poifHonouB nserl medieiniilly ; 
llowoi'H ciffercd to tlliii’a luid 
seed libre used to slnir pillows, 
wood fur guu-powder, uharcnal, 
Tlio teal: tree ; good for building 
and fiirnitni'o. 

Of ten found assncintial with sumi 
ordhuwa ; wood is used for build¬ 
ing, etc., and b.U'k in laiuiing, 

Common on dry rochj' IiIIIh, used 
in making coniitry bniitH, etc. 
Bosin is colleetod. Used tn ninko 
mundapa inuiarringo coroiuoniuB, 

Excellont tiiulier tree, grorvs on 
sandy soil. BlecperR, buniiiH, nif- 
tera, doors, bedsteads, tlio oiie- 
piece wheels of cuiltivalora' carls, 
etc,,etc., the fruit is outou and ii 
resin culled dfidp collected wlitoli 
is burnt as iiiccaso ia Bitidu 
tern pies. 
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List oE common troes and elimbs, etc,, {concluded), 

Vei'tuiculctY nuoxe, Boi/micul huihc, Roiicix'Jtc, 

Somal ... 5o»ite »jaZa5«ncMm, Wood light, iiaod for door beams 

by poor people, drums, boxes, etc. 
Bark used medicinally ; roots of 
young plants as a tonio ; its gum 
called mocharasmad in medicine; 
its flower is eaten in fiimiue time, 
and the fibre (?'!ia)froin its aooda 
' to etnfp pillows, 

Bhialmm ... Dalbergia latifolia ... Good timber used in furniture 

being the black wood of Bombay, 
Wooil bard, close grained, durable, 
lac iiisccls aro propagated on 
it. 

Biliarua, Kbirsari, A^yc.laiithcs arbor- Wood for fuel. Flowers used by 
Harsingar. iristis, Hindus in religiouS) ceremonies ; 

corolla tubes give a dj 0 , Shoots 
with leaves used for thatching 
roofs. 

Biris, Siraa ... Albizzia lebbeh ... Inner bark used medicinally and in 

tanning leather. 

Sisau ... Dalbergia sissoo ... Planted in avenues. Wood good 

for timber and used in furni¬ 
ture. 

Sltaphal ... 4!!0iia squamosa ... Planted in gardens, also wild in 

Bilndhogailj, 

Tenda, Tumri... Biospyrns ionunlosa Wood for building, heart-wood 
also ebenum, called ahtiua used for sticks, oui v- 

ed works, etc,, fruit is eaten. 

Tilman ... Wendlandia exerta Common on broken ground, near 

wafer courses; wood used for fuel, 
leaves in medicine. 

Tinsa, Sandan ,,.Eugeiniadalbergiokles, Good timber, used in rafters, bed¬ 
stead, Incliau clubs, agricultural 
implements, etc,, bark used for 
poisoning fish. 

Tut ... ilorus alba and Zaevi- Commonly cultivated for its fruit. 

gale, 

TJmar, Gulivr,... Ficus glomerala ... Fruit eaten and used in medicine 
Tory a, leaves used iu Hindu reremonies 

punch pnthiv. Dry twigs for 
saorilicial purposes. 

Section IV.—Mines and Minerals. 

(TABLE XII.) 

Coal, Bewail is ricli in minertil pvoclticts. The most paying is coal from 

Umaria, of wbicli in 1903, 193,277 toms worth G'7 lakhs, and in 1905, 
157,701 toms worth 7'2 lakhs were extracted. 

Lime-Stones. Lime-,stone is quarried by the Satna Stone and Lime Company 

whose manufacturing agents are Messrs. Gladstone Wyllie andCnmpauy, 
Calcutta, near Satna, a royalty of two annas per ton being paid. In 1903 
the duty amounted to Es. 1,640, and in 1905 to Es. 4,528, Of other 
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pi’oducLa 1S8 mfiunds of comndam were extracted in 1903, and 1,428 
maiiuds in 1905, ■while the right to quarry for Ochre {liamraj) is sold 
for Rs. 210 yearly to a contractor. 

Formerly iron was locally worked to a considerable extent accord¬ 
ing to the indigenous method in the local miiios called agars, of which 
a vary few still exist. Many stone quarries arc worked, but at present 
only supply the local demand. 

Section V.—Arts and Manufactures, 

In art and industry Rewah, like the rest of Baghclkhand, is 
behind many native states and most British provinces. Thi.s hack- 
■(Tarduess i.s e.xplained by the fact that ngriciilture affords a randy and 
ea-y means of livelihood, and no nccc-ssity has been felt lor the devc- 
lopnisnt of arts and industries. In Rewah little progress has, 
therefore, been made beyond the point of supplying -ivliat is absolirtoly 
necessary for the oj'dinary needs of the people. 

Among the line arts literature and music have always been highly 
apprcoiateil and patronised by the rulers of Rewah. The famoiia lunsi- 
cinu T.in Sen belonged to the Court ofMaharfijS Rian Chandra, while 
Mahirajil Visvarntth Singh and MahSriijs RagliurSj Singh also retain¬ 
ed the best musicians of their time at the capital. 

Among the ornamental arts that of the goldsmith is in advance of 
others. The locally made laJaaUha, kantliu (an ornament for the neck), 
the goph and gmj (two other ornainenta for the neck), hUioa (ucok 
ornaments for ■women), husar, ear-rings and damta? (gold or silver orna¬ 
ments for the forehead) arc csp)ecialiy noted. 

An inferior Class of metal workers called audJim reproduce in brass 
bell metal and white metal all the ornaments tliat are made in gold 
and silver, sucli ornaments being n.sedby llie poorer c'lnB.se.s. Tlieawh/hus 
are found in all tlic towns of Rewah, and ormimenl.sof tlioir workman¬ 
ship hold a very important place among the artielca exposed for sale in 
all big fairs, being eagerly sought after by those of tho lower clasRCB, 

The manufacture of laC ornaments is carried on to a considerable 
extent in Rewah town where Zac is easily obtained from tho local forests. 

The Kanderas (tunmr.s and joiners) make wooden frames for 
kuhhas (called nigy,li and basilhei), rulers, sticks, etc,, and also niiuialnro 
imitations of native vessels, toys and, niek-uncks which (ire coated in 
bright colour.s in lac. 

The articles turned out are noted for tlioir excellence, the hujdcas 
of cocoa-nut shell especially finding a ready marlcct outside Rowah 
territories. Dudliia, sagwein (teak) and abniis (ebony) arc tho pnlucipal 
kinds of wood used by the Kanderas. 

^ The pottery industry supplies household utensils. The more 
ordinary classes of vessel are tho gkara or water pots of two kinds 
called gaghara oi' gaghari and tho ghaila which is smaller, the dabkT; 
a ■vessel peculiar to the locality very like a leather chlulgal in shape, 
and many others. 

The manufacture of tho coarse cloth called gazi is of long 
standing. The Korl (Hindu weavers), tho Julalias IMuhammadan 
■weavers) and the Panas (aboriginal ■weavers) have been engaged, 
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Dyeing. 


in manufacturing these stuffs since early days. The spread of 
railways, however, and the increase in imported goods, has diminished 
the demand for home-spun stuffs. Ontof a total impulation of 50,800 
Xorls and Panas only 8,000 now carry on their traditional occu¬ 
pation. Before the advent of railways also a more skilled class of 
we, avers called Lahangirs manufactured fine stuffs used in making 
•''’arments for women. There are still LahciTig^t's in the State, but they 
have been almo.st all thrown out of occupation. Cotton-spinning is 
chiefly done by poor women on hand wheels (rahta or charkha). At 
one time this oecnpation was very widely resorted to, and was the chief 
means of livelihood of this class, especially of widows, but now 
machine spun yarn is usually imported even by rural weavers, who 
find it cheaper and better. The value of imported yarn has risen by 
50 per cent, in the last 20 years. 

A considerable dyeing industry still exists. The ravgrez and 
rMipas dye amauwa coloured cloths in various shades which are still 
bought largely by the gentry of Eewali tor winter garments, though 
mill-produced woollen stuffs and cotton cliintsjes are gradually dis¬ 
placing them. The following is a list of the chief kinds of amauwa 
and the locality where they are produced 

Place where dyed, 

Garb, some 14 miles east of Rewah 
town. 

Bttmpur, midway between Eewah 
and Satna. 

Mftdhogarh, Etlmpur and Amar- 
pstan. This colour is popular 
andcommandsa price amount¬ 
ing to 8 annas or 10 annas 
per yard. 

Manufactured in Mangawftn, 

It is of two kinds, (1) dyed on the 
coarse cloth gazi, it forms 
the material forthe clothing of 
poor villagers and the lining of 
garments of the better classes ; 
(2) dyed on finer clotli, it 
forms the materials of the 
winter garments of the well- 
to-do. 

Made at Bailcunthpur, 15 miles 
north of Rewah. 

Besides these common colours used almost everywhere, certain 
special dyes are msed iu Rewah town where most of tlie people, 
particularly those in the Chief’s entourage, wear a bright coloured 
head-dress (the eafa or muraitha) in imitation of the Eajputana 
fashion. The names of the chief colours so used are dhdni, a light 
and brilliant green, azmiirdi, a bright yellow, jangdli (zangarz), a 
bright green with a blackish tint, argaga, gule and?- and gulesatidr. 


Name oj colour. 

1. KhdU (black with a greenish 
tinge). 

2, Uarigrah (deep green, Sud- 
panhhx). 

8. Bdlfisi (deep black). 


4. Kocliki (deep red with blue 
tinge). 

5. Sonah-a or piara (yellow 
colour). 


6 . Shikari (the light green). 
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Of the three last named colours argaza (sweet scented yellow 
colour) has long been a faTourite colour for wear during the hot 
months of Baisakh and Jeili. Some 20 or 25 years ago argaza in 
the hot weather, and the crimson coloured gule anar aai gulesaliar iu 
the month of Srauian were considered the acme of tasteful dress. At 
present the last two have rather gone out of fashion. 

The manufacture of oil by means of country made oil-presses 
(hnlh'.ts] is still a flourishing industry, though tlie use of karosine oil for 
lights has begun to dud its way even into the villages in remote parts of 
the State. 


In towns this profe.ssion has made rapid progress and over 120 
Singer’s Sewing Machines are now in use in Ilewah town. While oven 
tailors in remote places have begun to use them. The ratio of tailors to 
the whole, population is 1 to 2G0. This occupation i.s followed bolh by 
the Hindus and the Muhammadans. The Hindu tailors form a distinct 
class, thec/i/u)j/, 'while the Musahnan tailors are commonly called diirzi. 
But this distinction is fast disappearing. The chhipis generally w'oilc 
in village.? and Musalmfm durzis only in towns. 

Printing on cloth is followed solely by the Mnsalman class called 
cMiitas. They print materials for bedding, toshak and rtizdis, coiling 
and floor cloths, etc, The cJiMpus are found ohielly iu Soliugpur, 
Ghandia, Ramnagar, Dcora, Bcohari, Baranndha, Sihawal, Pathrolii, 
Kufin, Aiuarpafcan, Mfidhogarh, Hipiinia and Rowali town, 

Of these, the chhipas of Amarpatan and Mitdliogarh excel in turn¬ 
ing out articles in briglit and fast colours'. They carry on their trade 
on a largo soale, and the tnshah and rmdia printed by them find a ready 
market. They also manufacture floor and coiling cloths called jdjnm 
and chdndaiii, respectively. The chliipna of Mfidhogarh and Amarpiitau 
algo dye amuuwa cloths and print dhotis and fd/as. 

The carpenters of Rewah haam made but little progress in their 
art. Agricultural iraplemeuts, country carts and rude liousdiulcl fittiug.s 
and furniture are all they produce. All the better classes of chairs, 
boxes, de.sks, stools, etc., are obUinod from outside or from the 
workshops started by the Uarb.ir in the Rewali State Jail, Makuiulpiir, 
Forest godown, and Uraarla colliery. But the supply from tliese 
■WOrk.shops is not equal to the demand. 


The blaoksmitlis like the carpenters have made no general pro¬ 
gress in their ai t. The only o.xception to this lies in the nianuFanture 
of sarantas (betel-nut cutter) which find a ready market outside, the 
State. The hlacksniitlis are indispcns.ahle to the agricultural population, 
ami are found in every big village or group of villages. The I'ollowimr 
IS a list of articles manufactured by the blacksmiths of Rowah, Saranlns, 
wliich are noted for their superiority, are made in Ramnagar, jVniariifitan 
and Semeria; Farsn or battle-axes made in Siugrauli; arrow-hcailH in 
bohagpiir; axes (tangi) in Semeria and Raghurfijungar; and tlio lie 
MC (looEilly called taiiga) in Kachnikam, Jiawan, Ramgarli, Garlnva, 
Hmanti (Bardi^ tahsU], Khannaudhi, Marwas and Sohagpur ; kiiivet 
are made m Raipur, RSmuagar, AmarpStan, Baikunilipur and Semeria 
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Rewah State. 

Section VI-—Commerce and Trade. 

Trade 13 carried on mainly by means of country carts in pl.ice3 
■where there are good roads, and by means of pack bullocks and ponies 
over rough and hilly tracts. 

Before the introduction of railways tlie chief centres of trade were 
Mirziipur (United Provinces), Bilfispur and Ratanpur (Central ProTin- 
ces); strictly speaking there w.as no regular export trade of any kind. 
The -whole of the commerce was concerned -with imports of rice, salt and 
sugar, cloth and metal vessels, the latter being chiefly imported from 
llirzapur. 

Salt, sugar and rice were chiefly imported byLawanas or Ranjaras 
who traversed the length and breadth of the country. Tlieir periodical 
visits to the chief places of the State w-ere occasions of note to the 
people who then purchased a sufQcient stock of necessaries for the year. 

The trade carried on by the L.awanas was a source of consider¬ 
able income to the State, and the petty Thakurs whose lands they 
traversed, the tran.sit duty called jagal (a corruption of being 

levied not oTily by the llarbar but all the petty TliSkurs as well. The 
rates were light, being one and half anna per gon or a pack .animal’s 
load, but the amount p.aid by the merchants was heavy taxes being 
charged several tiniesover by the State and the subordinate land-liolders. 

'L'lic Thakur.s who ch.arged the zakiU were held responsible for the 
safe e-eort of goods through their estates, 

Tlie zalat i transitj duties have now been abolished, and a permit 
duty levied by Darbir only has been substituted for it. 'Thakurs having 
no right to levy any duty. 

Since the introduction of railways and the construction of ne-w 
roads, tiie routes and centres of trade aud commerce liave almost 
eiUiivly changed. 

The Jabalpur extention of the East Indian Railway now skirts the 
north-western part of the State for about 100 miles, aud the Beiigal- 
iNagpnr Railway crosses the southern portion for .about 135 miles. 
These two lines h-ave opened out the country to trade which hasincreased 
materially everywhere. 

The chief articles of export are cereals, wheat, rice, pulses, oil¬ 
seeds [till and linseed), cotton, and gin, while the chief articles of 
import are piece-goods, yarn, ironni.anufacture.^;, met.al vessels, s.alt, sugar, 
spices, tobacco, kerosiiicoil and small articles of daily use or luxury in¬ 
cluding paper, hardware, umbrellas, boxes, nick-nacks and f.ancy things. 

The value of exports (excluding tre.asure, i. e., gold and .=:ilyei') 
was in 1800-!)!, 10-4 lakhs, 7-8 lakhs being brought by rail, and 2-5 by 
road, of which lin.seed. was valued at 3-0 lakhs, hides 1'5, iili US, glii 
1-5, and cotton 80,ti0l) rupees. In 1001 the value amounted to 10-2 
lakhs, C'.5 by rail and 3'8 by road. Tlie famine of 1901 which .affected 
the southern districts cau=ed a rise in hides, 3 lakhs worth being export¬ 
ed. In 1901-02 the valne of exports rose to 21 lakhs, IG'7 by rail 
and 4'7byroad, linseed rising to 8 lakhs to 3 lakhs; in 1902-03 

the value was 18 hakhs; in 190G-07 to ."3 lakhs. 18'9 by rail .and 
ll'l by road. Imports excluding articles obtained by the Darbflr 
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on public service were valued in 1800-01 at 11’7 laldis including 
4'0 in piece-goods, 1'5 lakhs of treasure (gold and silver), 2-5 salt, 1 of 
sugar; in 1000-Ul, it rose to 15'8 lakhs, 2 in treasure, 6 in piece-goods, 
2'7 in salt and 1-5 in sugar; in 1901-02 to 18 lakhs including 1-6 in 
treasure, C'7 in piece-goods, 3■&' salt and 2 6 sugar; in 1902-03 to 21'8 
lakhs, 2‘2 in treasure, 9 in piece-goods, 1 in salt and 2-G in sugar ; and 
in 1906-07, 21-2 lakhs, 9'1 in piece-goods, 2-2m salt, 1'9 in condiments 
and 1'6 in each in sugar and spaces. 

For the most part these article;?, with the exception of food grains, 
are exported to Bombay. Of the imports cloth comes I’rom Cawnpore, 
13oiiih .»7 and Calcutta, sugar from 15eiiare.s, Mirzapur, Azanigarh and 
Jaimpur, salt from Paoh-hhadra (Rajpiitina), jiedlar’a artiede-s from 
Bomb.aj, Calcutta and Delhi, aud kirdna, or spices from Cawnpore and 
Calcutta. 

The chief centres of trade in the State arepilaces on railway lines or 
near them, wc., Satna(D.I. It.', Majhgawau (E 1.11.), and Slioorajpur; 
strictly speaking, the last two are not within 8tate territory, hut as 
trade centres exercise ranch intliience ; aud Ghaiidia, Uinari.a, Sahdol, 
Burhar, Jaithri, and Kliairi, all on the Beugal-H.igpnr line. 

The principal market towns are Eew.ah, Ainarpatan, Eajpnr, 
Mangawan, BaghunUliganj, Manganj, Garb, Sohagi, Sitlrdia, Bai- 
kinulipnr, iioniaria, Guraiya, Madhogarh, Kliarwiilii, It'imnngar, Bar- 
aiiudha, Decriljuag ir, Aiuarpnr, Miiupiir, Johi, Juitpur, KnthiuigwniJl, 
Rimpnriuifcin, ClmrliU, Bemnria Eidhi, Marwa, Sonhar.sa, Hinauti 
(ill (Jhorliat), SiliSwal, Payulkhi, Jiawan, Garhawa, Piamgarh, Badg.a- 
wan, KaclitiT, Klintar, 'Wairhan, Pathvaura, Marwiis, Kliadd, Sarni 
and Samnnl. Weakly m.arkets are held in Rcwaii town, Mangawan 
Baikuiitlipnr, Sihawal and Gliandia. All these markets are distribut¬ 
ing and collecting agencies. A list of fairs is given in Table XXYIII. 

The chief sellers are Bauia.s, who arc not producers. Bnllinians 
and other castes also deal in tlie articles of export. They buy food 
grains, oil-seeds, and cotton from villagers and dispose of them to the 
big merchants win carry On the e.xport trade. Messrs. KalU Brothers 
and several big native firms of Bhatias and Mirrwaris have agents in the 
chief markets. The cloth dealers are mostly Parwars (JaiuEi,) aud 
Manv.'iris. 

Shop-keepers are found in all largo vilBiges aud are of the Bania 
class. They sell neceasaric.s to villagers baying grain, oil-seeds, etc., from 
thmi for export or sale to big mercliants. 

C.arriago is effected by me.ans of country carts and pack ponies and 
bullocks. The chief roads and routes used are given hcloiv. 

The Great Decc.an road passes through the Hiizur and Maugnnj tali- 
slls and is connected with Satna town, the emporium of the State by the 
Satna-Bela road. This road is extensively used by merchants taking 
goods to S.atna and Mirzapur from the Hnzurta/isif and Manganj tahsil. 
The chief markets of the export trade lie on this road, Rewali, 

1. These figures are not absolutely accurate being based oni tlie customs 
duty receipts, but they give au idea o£ the condition of trade. 
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Amarpfitan, Raipur, Ragluinathganj, Mangawau, Mau, Eliatkliari, and 
Hanuiuana. The Allahabad road branching from MangawSir vkl 
Soh'igt is used by merchants carrying goods from Teonthar fa/isrf to 
markets in the Allahabad Distiiet. 


The Sohiigi-'Dabhanra and Tconthar-Slieorajpur nnraet.alled tracks 
are used by merchants carrying goods to the Dabhaura and Shenrajpur 
railway stations. The Sitlalia-Rewali (unmetalled) road is used by 
merchants bringing food grains from Teouthar tuhbil to Eewah town; 
tliG Semavia-Ilaghiiriijna.gar and AraarpaLau-Raghmajnagar road by 
merchiints carrying goods to S.itna ; the Rirmiagar-Satna road fid 
GiirsaiT-ghiU au l Auiarpatan, by merchants carrying goods from Ram- 
nagar tnh.nl to Satna town. Utlier routes are those from Eamnag.ar 
tn Ilewali vin Govindgarh.Ramuagar to lieohari, Ramnagarto Mfinpur, 
Jliiiipur to L'niariS, Chorhat to Eewah via Garb, DardI to Mirz.ipnr by 
Jarkiil-gli.at, Sonharsi to Alirzapur by Damalc-ghat and Gopal-ghst, 
Siliawal to Mirzapur by Lalganj-ghat, Singrauli to Mirzapur, Jaitpur 
to Sohawal and Kothinigwrnil to Jaitpur. 


In Rewah and other towns springedaud rubber tyred vehicles 
arc met witli, and tlie Chief also uses motor cars, Hut country carts 
and unspringod shiymms divaivn by bullocks are used by most people. 

In Sohigpur tn/isTl the Lawanas still bring food grains to the 
railway station markets, as in tliis Uih.nl country carts arc very scarce. 

These measures are used ia measuring corn and liquids. 

2 Pauthii or Chuchiiri equal .S Addhi or a seer, 

2 Aihlhis „ 1 Kurua. 

4 Kurvas „ 1 Pa i/a. 

4 Pailas . „ 1 Kurai. 

20 Kurais ,, 1 Khantli. 

1 PaulJii or Ch ihuri is equal to J of a standard seer. 

In the iruzur,Raglinrajnagar and Alanganj iaJmls the luirai measure 
holds about 3 seers weight of grain, hut the weiglit necessarily varies 
according to kirid of grain. In Ramnagar nncl Suhagpur, however, 
the Kurai holds about 2} seers of grain. 

In the Teonthar tuhsil the following me.asures of cap.acity are used;—■ 

The Ghachuri is the standard, and is ecpi.al to 11 .seers. 

The measures used in weighing bulky articles are :— 


4 

4 

2 

2 

IG 


Ch'ihiiris 

Kuriias 

Pailas 

Dumdnis 

Pdlliis 


equal 1 Kurua (or G seers). 

„ 1 Paila (or 24 seers). 

„ 1 Damdni (or 1 maund, 8 seers). 

„ 1 Pdthl (or 2 maiinds, IG seers). 

„ 1 Path (or 03 maunds, IG seers;. 

20 Pdthl.s 1 Khnnrli (or 48 maunds). 

4 Puisas (pallia] (or 5 tolas) equal 1 Chlialak. 

2 Chhitahs ,, 1 Adlipai or Adhpasie. 

2 Adhp'iis „ 1 Pan. 

2 Pdus ,1 1 Bisi sawaiya or adhseer 

(used by cotton sellers). 
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equal 1 Seer or Arhaia. 

„ 1 Baser i 

,, 1 Panseri (equal 1 Dliara 

or 4 palcJca seers). 

8 Punsaris . „ 1 AlamcL 

pf-B .—The hisi is now generally taken as equal to halt a seer or 
40 tolas, but originally the seer was equal to 100 iulus. The sawatja 
and arhaiya in paMa weight are respectively equal to 1-]- adhseer, and 
2^ adhseer of hichlia weight, 

Jeweller.? use tlie following ;— 

GO Khnshlihas equal 1 grain (Olidical). 

8 Chdivals ), 1 Batti. 

8 Pattis ,, 1 AfdsJio. 

12 ildslins „ 1 Tola. 

In earth-wol'k the following measures arc employed :— 

4 lilutlils (handfuls) equal 1 Cubit. 

4 Cubits „ 1 Kaviri. 

In surveying land the Hgha is the unit. 

20 Ivichwaim equal 1 Bisicdnsi. 

20 Biswdnsi „ 1 Bisiea. 

20 Biswas ,, 1 Blgha or 2,500 square yards. 

The ofiSoial year commences on 1st April. 

Section VII.—Means of Communication. 

The railways which traverse tlie State .are the Jahalpur-Allaliabid 
section of the East Indian Railway and the Bengal-Kagpur Railway, 
The Jabalpur section runs for about 30 miles through [larfs of the 
Ea"'hurftjnagar and Toontliar tuhslls Avith stations at Satna and 
Dabhaura. The Bengal-Nagpur passes through the Soliugpur tuksil Avitli 
stations at Chandia, Umaria, Karkcli, Birsinglipiir, Glinnghuti, Salidol 
(for Soh'igpiir), Burhar, Aunuppur, JailhSri and Khairi. 

The Darhar maintains 144J miles of metalled, and 288 of unmctallcd 
road. 

The chief metalled roads arc the Great Deccan road from J.nhalpur 
to llirsapur, Avith an unmetalled branch to Allalifihad, .and the Batna- 
Panna-Nowgong road. These roads Avere, before the opening of tlie 
railways, of tlie first importance but have now become feeders. Other 
metalled roads lead-from Rewah to Govindgarh, Rela to GoAundgaih, 
Govindgarh to Raranagar, Raranagarto Araarpatan, and Satna to Bela. 
Tlie cost of up-keep of the metalled and unmetallcd roads is about Rs. 
30,000 a year. 

In former days there was no regularly orgaiiLscd post.al system, 
letters being carried by special messengers. Tlie village clunihiildrs or 
Icotwdrs were bound to c.arry Darhar letters or other articles from 
village tn village. A,s regards public letters, people, in urgent case.?, had 
to send special messengers at their own expense, and in ordinary cases 
they had to wait for traA'ellers Avho happened to be passing through the 
places to which they wished to send messages. This state of things 
existed tilllcmg after the establishment of the British power. It Was only 
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in about 18G.? or 1804 tliat an Imperial Post Office rras, for the first lime, 
established in Rewah town. Even after this no change in the condi¬ 
tion of affairs took place in the districts, except that branch offices were 
Eouietiiue after opened at Govindgarh and Madhogarh. In Maliaraja 
Visvatiath Singh’s time an improvementwas affected by the enlistment 
of a reserve body of ranners called dhauriihas or Imrlcaras whose 
business it was to run with messages on special occasions; hut no regular 
line of mail runners was established In 1875 this body of haridrds 
was made more "ellicient by the establishment of regular ddk or postal 
lines to various important places in the State, and mails were regularly 
run, an overseer at tlie bead of the organisation supervising operations. 
Tills nrrarigcniPiit existed nraiiily for .State bii.-iiie.^s, but piivate letters 
and otla.-r article.^ were aPo dc^patclied on payment of postage at the 
rate of one pie per tnhi. 'llic ^ 3 ^stem did not prove satisfaclory. The 
receipts from jio-tagc fell ihr.'hort of the expenses, and in 1884 an 
.arrancvaiciit was iiuvlcwltli the Imperial Postal department by which it 
eugag.'.l to work a postal service to all important jdaces in the State, 
all oliirial covers It ing duly franked by nntborised State officials A 
j'.ni'U' pavmcnt of Rs. 470 wa? made by the dnrbar which nudertock 
to '.ipmi its own p.oA nliices in plac -s of iinportancc. 

' A!;ii"-t all villages are inclndnl in the circle oi a post office, villages 
wliidi are far irom po4 oliices within State limits being served by the 
neare't office in British India. 

These pi>'tal lino.s .are worked throngh the Agency of the Imperial 
Postal Uepartuiont assisted by the police officials at the local thdnas and 
cli uikV. they cover a total length of nearly 421 mile,s. An arrangement 
for mutual exchange of letters and packets between offices in the State 
au.l in British Indi.r, has been made for articles passing over State and 
Imperial line.s, double postage being charged both by Government and the 
State at Britisli India rate.s. 

The total receipts amount to only about Rs. 200 a year wliich falls 
far short of tite c.xpcnses incurred, amounting to about Es. 2,400 a 
year. The total .strength of the establi.sbment conducting the work of 
these lines is lil, while in several places the police officials have to 
pierfonn the dal: work in ad-lilion to their own work. 

A telegr-aph line from Satna to Rewab town was cnnstrncted bv the 
Goveruni‘’nt Teli‘gr,aiili Dcp.artmentatthc cost of tlie State in 1883, and 
the office formally npem-d on the 29tb October that yc.ar. The financial 
arrangement with the Government is that .all the receipts of the telegraph 
office sliould be credited to the Darb.lr, the eo.st of maintenance of the 
line and .salaries of the establishracnt at Rewali being also debited to them. 

The receipts have been rising and now easily cover the expense of 
management, Theciostof the line is ahont Es. 1,200 a year. The 
yearly receipts have ri.seii from Rs, 1,300 to Rs. 3,000. 

A telephone line has been erected between Rewab and Govindgarh. 

Section VIII,—Famine. 

(TABLE XXX.) 

The earliest famine known to have occurred in Eevvah fell in V. 
S. 1888 or 1831 A.I), The details of this famine are not known, but the 
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proverb AlJiasi pargai or “the year 88 lias returned,” still used in 
reference, to any severe calamity is sufiScicntly signiScont. The famine 
of V.S. 1925 or 1868 A.D. is .also well remembered by the people, 
and the term Fachisa "the year 25" by which it is commonly known, 
is still associated with untold horror in the minds of villagers. There 
were no regular relief measures in those days, and a famine absolutely 
crippled the people, who took years to retrieve their position, while 
many families altogether succumbed to its hardships. 

Experience of former famines had led in 1883 to the preparation, 
as a precautionary measure, of a list of projects which could bo opened 
as relief works. 

The causes which led up to the famine of 189G-97 were the ex¬ 
cessive winter rains of 1893 which destroyed the rail crops that year, 
the excessive monsoon of 1894 which .severely injured both crops, and 
the early cessation (on September 15th) of the monsoon in 1895-96. 
Unfoitunately the rainfall of 1896 on which so much depended suddenly 
ceased at the end of August, and the winter rains, though abundant, 
did not come until it was too late. 

The early crops of sdmdn, and JedJeun in the districts north of the 
Kaimur range and the sdniaii and maize in. Bardi, Sohagpuv and 
ESmnagar were saved, but by the end of September the stock of food 
grain was exhausted, while in the meantime the kodon and rice had 
withered, jowdr, which had been sown in Idndh land and low-lying mair 
soil, produced an 8 anna crop in the west of the Mauganj, south of the 
Huzur and in the Raghurajnagar tahslls] in those districts, therefore, 
the distress was not locally so keen a.s in other parts. Owing, however, 
to high prices and the impossibility of keeping the starving people from 
wandering a condition of famine declared itself throughout the whole 
State by the 1st of October 1896, the worst affected districts being 
Teonthar, north of the Tons riper, eastern M.anganj, northern Madbo- 
garb, nearly the whole of B.ardl and parts of Ramnagar and Sohngpur. 

To meet the crisis which bad arrived the Darbar at once drew up 
schemes for the employment of 10,000 persons .a day for 11 months at 
a cost of 3 lakhs of rupees. The percentage of the people relieved was 
7’6 on the population of 1891, and the average cost per head per diem 
1 anna. 

Out of the total population of the State (1,508,943) those coming 
on relief numbered 293,219, of whom 232,153 were estimated to be 
labourers and 61,066 artisans. 

The relief works undertaken included the construction of 248 
bdndhs, 36 tanks, and 17 roads, besides minor works such as State build¬ 
ings, etc. 

The total cost to the State was 18 lakhs, of which 7 were spent on 
relief works, Rs, 55,000 on charitable relief, and 1'9 lakhs in takkdvi 
advances and loans. Of this amount 2-2 lakhs were spent on works 
giving a return. Seed, food and clothes were freely distributed. 

The famine necessarily had a considerable effect on the health of 
the people, The mortality could not be ascertained with accuracy, the 
only data available being the returns of poor-houses. 


Famine of 
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Cholera broke out in seyeral ol the big relief works, but energetic 
measures were taken by the medical officers to stamp out the disease. 
Famioe of The rainfall in 18994900 was below the average, while a long 
18994 000, break occurred from the end of August to the middle of September. 
In the Piamnagar and Bardi iak\U the crops dried up completely, 
and scarcity became imminent before the end of October. A Famine 
Commissioner was appointed by the Darbar. 

It was found, however, that the reports of the local officials were 
exaggerated, while the winter rains of January greatly improved the 
situation. Although nearly 12,000 people came on relief works there 
was no real famine, but only distress in parts of the southern iaklk 
of Soliagpur and Bamnagar. A noticeable point in the connection 
with the arrangements for relief during this famine was the ready 
co-operatioii with the Darbar of local mMcirs, who had almost 
entirely held aloof in the former famine, 



CHAPTER III. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

Section I.-Administration. 

(TABLES XVI-XXVIl). 

Though very little is linown about the administration of the Eewah Eurly days. 
State prior to the period of its reorganisation by Maharaja Visvnnath 
Singh daring 1835) something can be gathered from old official papers 
and reports. Here as everywhere else in India the Chief has always 
represented the sovereign authority but in early days it was also a 
time honoured custom that he should delegate his executive powers 
entirely to his diwan who practically held tlie control of State afl'airs. 

During the early period of conquest the Baghel Chiefs and their fol¬ 
lowers simply formed a military camp and the court at Bandhognrh 
up to the l6th ceutury was little more than the headquarters of a 
body of adventurers who with the Chief at their head periodically sallied 
forth into the plains and exacted dues from the villagers. Gradually as 
the country became more settled, the military and revenue sections of 
the administration became more and more distinct. The former based 
on the feudal system was in a considerable state of development, while 
the latter was still in a very unorganised condition. The conquered ter¬ 
ritory being divided roughly into jdgirs or lands given out in grants 
to the kinsmen of the Chief and p 0 r.sf)n.s of note for their mnintenance in 
return for which they followed the Chief with a body of men, :dhUu mid 
some/mtAdr land under tlic control of the Chief, the revenues from which 
were paid directly to him, and formed his privy pui'sc. 

The whole attention of the Chief was devoted to the develo]mient 
and training of his array. During this condition of affairs it was 
more convenient tor the ruler to remunerate every kind of service by 
grants of land, than by cash payments. Besides military grants other 
grants such as vritta, civil jugm, paipaJMr, etc., were also made. 

Grants made to maintain religious institutions were known as dciL'Cirtha 
and punijdi'tlia grants. Similarly, most of the State officers, including 
the inferior village and tahsll officials held small grants of land in 
return for their sendees, while the big officials such as the Idrinda 
or talialua and the principal khdsMams (writers-in-chiefj held hand¬ 
some Even public servants who held no land were usually 

paid in rukhaa (or credit notes) upon the talml officials, and had 
to go personally and realize the amount. This arrangement, though 
it entailed much trouble and inconvenience to the servants, was simple 
and conyenient under existing circumstances. 
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The recognised officials of the Darbar in those days were, first 
the dlwan to whom all administrative authority was delegated, and 
who also esercised full judicial and executive powers. Next came the 
khasJtalams or writers and acconntants corresponding more or less to 
secretaries. These men belonged to the Kayastha community. Though 
the title is not pretentious, and these men never held the oreti- 
cally independent charge of any branch of the administration, their 
power was very great. The Kayasthas or writers were inseparably 
associated with every official, without whose assistance they wore 
practically helpless being in these days often soldiers who were 
illiterate or very little educated. Theidiaslealo7ns were thus practi¬ 
cally responsible for the entire routine work, and the keeping and 
examining of accounts. The officer in charge might express the 
general tenor of his intentions, hat to carry them out systemati¬ 
cally was the business of the kJidslcalarns, They alone could draw up 
documents and promulgate orders, and see to their due execution, 
while the whole of the State accounts were, even up to quite late days, 
in tlieir sole charge. The hhaslcalmi system of keeping accounts as 
used in the State was most favourably spolcen of by British officers who 
had charge of the State while under the management of Government. 

The Kayasthas were allowed to keep all or any portion of the State 
records at their own house.?, except treaties and kharitas of importance, 
and the State Record-rooms are consequently nearly destitute of 
early documents. The accounts department was the only department 
which existed, properly speaking, besides the Chief’s private estab¬ 
lishment and his army. The duedn was at the head of the whole 
system but below liim it bifurcated into two distinct sections, one as 
mentioned above held by the khaskalams and the other by the custo¬ 
dians of State property (cash and jewels, etc.) called hhandaris. This 
same system, modified, was extended to the districts. At the head¬ 
quarters of the State were the chief khaskalams with their stnS of 
writers and bhanddris. In the parganas, ihe.pargana officer Called 
Tahalua (or kdraidLi) was assisted by the pargana khdskalam and the 
pargana tahi-Uddr, Thus from the court of the Chief down to the smal¬ 
lest village a host of Kayasthas was busy in recoi'ding receipts and ex¬ 
penditure and preparing and examining accounts, a duty which 
virtually placed tiie State administration in their hands. The vil¬ 
lage accountant during the harvests went round from village to village 
and recorded the produce of each cultivator’s harvest with the share due 
as State revenue and other rates and charges. These kachcha or 
rough detailed accounts were prepared for all vill.cges and submitted 
to the officer, who had tlieni examined by the pargana khds¬ 

kalam. This official mnike jiargana summaries from them and sent 
them to the head office of the diwdn where his writer-in-chief simi¬ 
larly examined them and prepared a final summary for the whole 
State. 

The pargana and the State ehkatras (abstracts) of all the items 
of receipt and expenditure are singularly comprehensive and deal so 
clearly with major and minor portions of each account that it is easy to 
obtain at a glance all information concerning any one item. 
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Besides these acoouets and documents conferring titles or rights, 
practically no records of any kind "were kept. 

The ordinary afifairs of the people were inYariably settled by tlieir 
rural panchayats. 

Administration of justice. —There were no regular courts of law. 
The par^ana officers enjoyed full powers in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tion and cases were usually decided by arbitration. Itecognised com¬ 
mittees of influential persons called ckauraa existed at convenient 
centres which were presided over by the leading men of the locality 
and these were constantly referred to for decisions in complicated 
civil and criminal cases. They corresponded to village panchdyats. 
Criminal cases in which the Barhar was interested or what are now 
called cognizable offences were few, and oven in tlie,se cases a fine 
[ddnd) was, as a general rule, the only punishment inflicted. 

Cases of adultery came in the category of such cases, and the 
fines exacted for such offences were technically called anlta. Besides 
the fines to the DarbSr the culprits, if they belonged to the lower castes, 
were compelled to give satisfaction to their community in shape of 
feasts technically called hodai, bhdji (i. e., kodon-nca and vegetables). 

Most civil oases, such as the liquidation of a debt, were decided 
by making the parties undergo different ordeals or take solemn oaths. 
Among the ordeals, plunging the hand into a vessel full of hot water, 
or lifting a rod hot iron ball with the hand were commonly imposed, 
it the burns were well in three days' time the accused was held not 
guilty. 

Old villages and revenue units .—Up to the time of Maharaja 
Ajvt Singh the State revenue records seem to have been kept on a 
very comprehensive system including khdlsd and alienated lands. 
An abstract register or bahi of the old records, dated V. S. 1818 
or 1761 A. D., gives the following interesting information ;— 

When the Emperor Babar in 1527 organised his territories into 
khdlsd provinces and the pos,sessions of the feudatory chiefs, he issued 
a ndnkdr grant for the Baiidliogarh territories included afterwards 
in the sUbali of Pr.ayag to Rijs Bir Singh Dev, which was later on 
renewed to Raja A jit Singh as a wifta grant or tribute free tenure. 
The total number of villages held was 16,002. The gross value of 
the revenue being just over 1 crore. 

Two methods were in vogue for collecting revennes. Villages 
were leased to farmers or were hold in ain-kamdl khdlsd, that is, 
their revenues were collected directly by State officials. Roveime 
was universally taken in kind and so varied from year to year. 

The Rewah Chief enjoys the powers of a ruling Chief of tlio 
first class having full powers in all administrative matters, including 
those of life and death over his subjects. He pays no tribute to Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Chief is the final appellate autliority in all matters, reve¬ 
nue and judicial as well as those of general administration. 


Present day 
Chief. 


1. See Appendix 0. and D, 
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No di.-ati or Minister now exists in the State, this appointment 
having been i-holished in 1904 after the death of Lai Pratap Singh. 
Two Commissiiiimrs, however, one for revenue and one for judicial 
work, assist the Chief in the administration, while a Secretary to 
His Highness deals with all matters which require the Chief’s per¬ 
sonal attention putting up cases and papers submitted by the Com¬ 
missioners for Iiis perusal and orders. The Itevenue Commissioner 
to a large extent performs the general functions formerly executed 
by the diwan. 

The departments of administration are as follows :— 

Judicial, under the Jndieial Commissioner ; Revenue and Execut¬ 
ive, controlled by the Revenue Commissioner, dealing with the 
revenue administration and all general matters ; Customs and Excise, 
in charge of the Superintendent of Customs, who acts under the 
Revenue Commissioner, and is assisted by two Deputy Superiutendenta 
of Customs in charge respectively of the northern and southern 
circles, the latter being assisted in tlie work of supervision by 
Customs Inspectors; Police, in charge of the Superintendent of 
Police, under the control of the Magistrate of Rewah town, who is 
practically Inspector-General of Police, the Superintendent of Police 
being bis immediate assistant; Public TForfrs, in charge of two Sub- 
divisional Officers stationed at Rewah and Satna, assisted by Over¬ 
seers ; Medical, under the Agency Surgeon of Baghelkhand, who acts 
as Medical Officer of the State, Hosjiital Assistants having charge 
of the various dispensaries ; Educational, under the general control 
and supervision of the Revenue Commissioner, the two High Schools 
being in charge of their respective Headmasters, while the Tcriia- 
cular Village Schools, Sanskrit Grant-in-aid Schools, and the Girls 
Schools are in charge of an Inspector of Schools ; Forest, under 
the Superintendent of Forests, who is directly under the Darbar, the 
forests being divided into two ranges each under a Forest Ranger, 
who is assisted by Inspectors and dafCiddrs ; Accounts Department, 
under the Accountant dealing with the audit and check of all 
accounts. 

Hindi is the Court language .and all papers—Judicial, Revenue, 
Accounts, etc., are kept in that language. There is, however, .an English 
Department attached to the Darbar and Accounts office for correspond¬ 
ence with the Political Agent, the Public Works Department, Umaria 
Coal Fields and others. 

The territories of the State arc divided into 7 falisils, four of 
which lie north of the Kaimur hills, and three south of them. These 
are the Huzur, lying round the chief town (1,201 square miles)- 
Raghurajnagar or Satna (977 square miles), Teouthar (816 square 
milesi, and Mauganj (78-1 square miles) tahiils north of the range, 
and the Bardi (2,912 square miles), Ramnagar (2,775 square 
miles) and Sohagpur (3,535 square miles) tahsiU lying south of it. !• 

A new that o£ Bandhogarh, has been created since the compi¬ 
lation oE this Gazelteer. It includes portions oE Hanmagar and ,«obagpnr 
tahulU ns previonsly constituted. The Kamnagar ialisU is now known 
as Beobari. 
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Each iaTisll, in addition to koihdr or klidhd land, contains a 
certain proportion of land granted to Thakurs and petty jdgirddrs, 
etc., the whole of the Sohagpur toAsit comprising the valuable Uniaria 
Goal Fields being thus alienated. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population and 
revenue by tahslls :— 



The tahslldar is the chief revenue ofEcer of the charge and also Tabsil staff, 
a Deputy Magistrate exercising powers of the 2ud class in criminal 
cases, and being empowered to entertain civil suits not exceeding 
Bs. 500 in value. 


The iahsilddr is assisted in revenue matters by a ndib-talmlddr, 
hanungos, patwans and the usual oflice staff, In judicial matters 
be is assisted by the Honorary Magistrate, when any such happen 
to have been appointed in his tahs%l. A ihdnuddr or Jcotivdl deals 
with police matters, the village school masters and hospital assistants, 
supervising education and medical relief. 

Except in purely village matters there is now no independent _ Internal 
internal administration in any village. Each village forms an integral villngoAtlmi- 
part of a tajisil and is, for revenue purpose, included in Tialka or circle nieLniLion, 
in charge of a patwdrl who records all village events of interest. It 
is also, if a Icothdr village, held in farm by a contractor or tJiekdddr 
who Collects the revenue from the cultivators and pays it into the fnlisll 
treasury, after deducting his commission. The recognised village 
oiScials are the village accountant ovpattedn (only in the four northern 
tahsils) ; the village thekdddrs (in Icothdr villages) and the village 
chaukid drs (jeotwars). 

Since the OensuB of 1901, 831 more villagcB have been brought on 
the Eegiater, 
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In alienated lands the holder keeps hia own idyastJi who anperin- 
tends the village administration. These three, the patwdn, thekdddr 
and the chauhlddr, are reaponsible for giving information to the 
nearest police thana or ehauH of the commission of any cognizable 
offence, or the taksll in case of any other occurrence of note. 

With regard to crime and litigation each village is connected with 
B certain police atation in charge (f a jamdddi' or thanadar, who is 
responsible for the prevention of crime and maintenance of peace. He 
collects information through the village c/iaMirdctrs and others. The 
Tillage autononiy common in most parts of Central India never seems 
to have existed in this State except in regard to caste matters or the 
most trivial village disputes. 

Section II.—Law and Justice. 

(TABLES XVI AND XVIT.) 

In former days, as has already been stated, practically all cases were 
settled hy arbitration either by the people themselves or on reference 
to a State official. Haring Maharaja, Visvanuth Singh's times re¬ 
gular judicial courts were first established presided over by Pandits 
who decided cases according to tlio Dhnrma Shdstras of the Hindus, 
Petty disputes were settledorally and only in very important cases did 
judges give written judgments called Dhama-Vyavastkas. These were 
apt to be very discursive containing not only the st.atements of the 
parties concerned, depositions of witnesses and the findings of the 
judges, but long disquisitions and quotations from the Shastras. These 
were generally written in a very laboured style and were fill] 
of unnecessary repetition and literary jargon. They formed, however, 
the only written records of judicial cases. 

Legislative Acts, Rules and Notifications under Acts and Eulings 
of the High Court are coutained in the orders known as hidayats, 
which are either issued by the T>arb.ir on its own motion or on receipt of 
a reference or report from the Kevenue or Judicial Commissioner. 

In criminal matters the provisions of the Indian Penal Code and 
Code of Orimin.al Procedure of British India are followed generally. 
Two or three important particulars in which the State Criminal Law 
differs from that of British India are these :—(i) No criminal 
proceedings can be brought against any person for defamation; 
(il) Life imprisonment is a legal sentence in the State where transporta¬ 
tion for life is provided for hy the Indian Penal Code. The latter is of 
course also a legal sentence; tiii) Amongst Hindus charges for adultery 
can be brought against a man by a relation of the woman with whom 
he is cohabiting, even if she is a widow, provided that the woman 
belongs to a caste in which widow mannage is not customary. 
There is another important provision in this conueotion, viz., that 
the husband or near relations of the injured woman can insist on the 
adulterer with whom the woman is cohabiting being expelled from the 
village or town, together with the adulteress, 

In Civil Law the provisions of the British Indian Code of Civil 
Procedure are more or less followed. It appears, however, that the 
diffionlties of decree holders here are greater than those in British 
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Inilia. No judgment-debtor can bo imprisoned aa provided in the 
British Code, in execution of a decree, moveable property can never 
be attached in execution without the special sanction of the highest 
Court of Civil Judicature (the Court of His Highness), and no house in 
which a judgment-debtor lives with his family can be attached and 
sold in execution of a decree, unless it has been previously mortgaged 
in payment of tlie debt. It is a striking feature of the existing Civil 
Law in the State that it should deviate in several most important 
particulars from the rules laid down in the DTianna Shdstras, not in 
regard to rules which have become a dead letter, but with respect to 
those which still govern custom and are recognized as Law in 
British India. This is cspiecially the case with reference to adoption, 
partition, inheritance and succession, and transfer of property. In the 
first place, no male or female can adopt a son so as to affect property 
unless the adoptiou is made with the sanction of the Darbar. Jle- 
qiieathiug and gifting away property is subject to the same limitation. 
Secondly, with reference to inheritance and succession, those only wlio 
are within 5 degrees of the deceased in consanguinity, renkoned ac¬ 
cording to section 5 of the Indian. Succession Act, can inherit 
property, all other sapindus, iucluding a daughter and dauglitor’.s 
sou, being excluded from inheritance. This rule was acted upon 
more or less prior to the year 1880, but became strict law in the year 
1890. The reasons for this provision of the Law, which is opposed 
to both the spirit and letter of Hindu Law, are that formerly grants 
were made freely to Braiimans and Ilajput.s and even other castes, 
on the assumption that what conld be so easily given could be as easily 
recovered, while in the second case tlic Darbar always recognises tho 
obligation to maintain widows and orphans of tlie grantees who are Jett 
without means of subsistence and are too young or too old to be able 
to work for a livelihood. 

In regard to partition many of the ThakurSts .are of the nature of 
what arc called in the Hindu Law in force in Biitisli India “ Im¬ 
partible Raj.” In Rewah the right of primogeniture is recognised 
and the eldest sou becomes Thfikur, his younger brother receiving a 
gr.ant for his mainteuauce. In Riijput families also it is customary 
for the eldest brother to get a larger share of the ancestral property 
than his younger brothers. In most families the rule of partition is 
2 )anch dm, that is to say, the elder brother gets three shares and the 
younger two. Even amongst Brahmans and other castes the elder 
brother gets some pireference for Jethai, (i.e., for being elder or JciJi) 
though it is not so marked as in the above case. This, though not in 
accordance with the Mitdkshara or any other treatise of Hindu Law, 
is au old custom wliich originated in feudal days, 

All important provisions of the Indian Limitation Act are in 
force in the State with the exception, that part jjayment of a loan on 
interest, even, after the expiry of the xoeriod of limitation marks a 
jjoint from which limitation proceeds to run afresh according to the 
nature of the original liability. It is not nece.ss[U'y in the Rewah 
State for a bond to be written on a stam^wd paper, an ordinary paper 
answers the purpose, The system of civil and criminal justice in 
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force in the Rewah Sfcato is thus analogouB to that in British India. 
Vaklla appear for parties, and although all the rules of the Evidence 
Act and Codes are not strictly followed, the general procedure is simi- 
. lar to that in British India. It may be added that mere techni¬ 
cal points are held of minor consideration so long as justice is secured. 

(aj. The Honorary Magistrates ; —These officers exercise powers 
of the third class in criminal matters and are empowered to entertain 
civil suits for money and moveable property not exceeding Es. 300 in 
value. At present there are six Magistrates, the ThShursof Beonijnagar, 
Kripalpur, Chorhat, Rampnr and Mnrwas and an Honorary Magistrate 
at Rewah. 

(h). Deputy Magistrates :—The seven tahsildars are Deputy 
Magistrates exercising powers of the second class, and as Civil Judges 
hearing suits for money and moveable property up to Rs. 500 in value, 
and title and other suits up to Rs. 250. 

Assistant Deputy Magistrates exercise half these powers. 

The Deputy and Assistant Magistrates of Huzur tahsll deal with 
criminal and civil cases of Rewah town also. 

(c) . Magistrate of Rewah :—This officer exercises the powers 
of a District Magistrate, and hears appeals from the subordinate 
courts. 

(d) . Civil Judge of Rewah; —This officer hears civil appeals from 
the subordinate courts. In original civil matters his powers extend 
to suits tor money and other moveable property not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 in value, and title and other suits for Rs. 250. In .addition, 
all civil suits for Rewah town below Rs. 500 are heard by him. 

(e) . Judicial Commissioner ; —The Judioi.al Commissioner is 
Sessions Court Judge, In civil suits his powers are unlimited, all suits 
over Rs, 1,000 in the case of money and moveable property and of 
over Rs. 500 in other cases being preferred in his court. He heats 
appeals from the District Magistrate and the Civil Judge. 

f/). ITigh Court; —This court is presided over by His Highness 
himself. It is purely appellate in character, all final references in 
criminal and civil cases being dealt -with in this court of which the 
powers are unlimited. 

The court-fee charged to suits is, in civil suits one anna per 
rupee, in rent suits J auna per rupee. 

Registration of documents is not carried out by any special 
official or office, but by the ordinary courts. The fees realised 
amounted in 1904 to Rs. 521 and in 1905 to Es. 554. 

The documents registered in 1905 included 161 mortgage-deeds 
and 132 sale-deeds, the total value of the property dealt with being 
1'6 lakh. 

section III.—Finance. 

(TABLES XYIII AND XIX.) 

All accounts of Receipts and Expenditure are kept in the State 
Accountant s Office and in the Offices of the Departments, 

The accounts are examined, checked and audited by the Account¬ 
ant, who submits annual reports to the DarbSr Office, showing esti¬ 
mates and actuals of total receipts and expenditure under all heads. 
Except fixed salaries and contingent charges which are paid by the 
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State Treasuries on a demand from the officer concerned, all money is 
paid out in cheques issued by the Accounts Office and signed by His 
Highness. This system is a reeent one haring been introduced during 
the Government superintendence of the State. It is the first principle 
of the State accounts that all the money received by officials on behalf of 
the State must, rvitbont delay, be credited to the nearest'treasury either 
at the talisll or the small treasuries belonging to the Forest and Cus¬ 
toms Department. Ho money can be paid out from the treasuries 
without a cheque issued by the Darbar, except from money received for 
contingent charges at the beginning of the month or from the Imprest 
kept with each officer which is periodically recouped. Messrs. GaneshdSs 
llrishnajr of Indore are treasurers to the State and have their agents 
at the Sadr Treasury at Rewab and at the headquarters of the 
rarious tuM/s. The money is kept under the usual double locks, one 
key being with the cashier and the other with the Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner, at the Sadr Treasury in Rewab, and with the tahsllddrs else¬ 
where. 

A regular budget is prepared annually by the Accountant for 
all classes of e.xpenditure and is submitted for the sanction of His High¬ 
ness. The new budget comes into force on April 1st, the oommenoe- 
ment of the official year, Ho item of expenditure can, in any ease, ex¬ 
ceed the amount allotted in the budget unless specially sanctioned ; 
but ereu in graniing such special sanction the Chief generally consults 
the Accountant as to whether the budget estimates admit of such in¬ 
crease. 

The financial position of the State is'satisfactory, a large saving 
having been made during the period 1881-1902. In 1903 the clos¬ 
ing balance was 4 lakhs, or under the average closing balance of tlio 
decade 1881-90 (which was fabout G lakhs), due to the extraordin¬ 
ary expenses incurred on account of Delhi darldr and the marriage 
of the jCliief’s sister, amounting to 14’8 lakb.s. The fact that this 
large sura was spent without burdening the State is a strong proof of 
its excellent financial position. The opening balance in 1904-05 was 
lOT lakhs. 

The total normal income of the State is about 29 lakhs a 
year. The chief sources of revenue are Land Revenue 10 lakhs ; 
Forest 7 lakhs; TJmaria Colliery 7 lakhs ; Cesses on land Rs. 50,000; 
Cnstoms 2 lakhs ; Muiimla or tribute paid by jdgirddrs Rs. 90,000 ; 
and Excise Rs. 70,000, 

The chief items of expenditure are Chief’s establishment .3'8 
lakhs ; Army 4'3 lakhs ; Colliery 4 lakhs; Public "Works 3 Inkhs ; Collec¬ 
tion of revenue 1'3 lakh ; Forest 1 lakh ; Police Rs. 35,000 ; Education 
Rs. 28,000 ; Law and Justice Rs. 22,000 and Medical Rs. 33,000. The 
total expenditure is about 25 lakhs. 

There has never been a silver coinage in Rewab State, but during 
Mahargja Visvauath (Singh’s time in 1838 a copper coin called the 
BaggJia Shahl was issued, of which 5G went to a British rupee. It 
remained current until the time of MaharSj.t Jai Singh. A li.st of coins 
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wbioli formed the ordinary carrencioaof the State before the introduction 
of the British rupee in 18G8 is given below: since this year the British 
coin alone has been legal tender. 

Coins in circulation before 1868. 


"So. Nmne of coins 'Vi'eight in 
0^1 looilly. 


Gold coins 

Akbari^Uuhar, 


Avmgc cjt- 
oliangG valuo 
in British coius« 


R E M A. n K a. 


S STiSh Jahdni, 


Silver coins 

Siinilrsi Sik- 
kn or Kii^hi 
tihahi i'.lhl- 
chhulidur). 


II mdshas, Formerly ’l-l 
rupees kuh 
dur, now 30 
rupees kal- 
ddr. 

II miiskas, Formerly 24 
riipeee, now 
30 rupees 
kaldur. 

11 miidma, f of a kal- 
5 ratlis, dar rupee 
before 1863. 


2 Salrah eaii,, 
S Solah sail 

4 FuiTia •• 


ditto. 

12 mdshas, 


11 mdshas, 


15/16 of a 

kalddr. 


S FnrruliJidbilrll 
or Gardriildr, 


12 mdshas, 


15,'10 of 
kalddr. 


6 A'agjniri 


7 Wazlri 


10 mSsTias, 
7 ratlis. 


13/16 of a 
kalddr. 


10 madias^ 
9 rallia. 


111-/1G of a 
ka Idr, 


Was the legal tender for re- 
venus in the Teontlmr, Mnii- 
ganj, Bardi anil Hamnngar 
taJiHlls, Inscription in J’ersian 
characters as follows :— 

1. On one side :—“ Mu- 
hamraacl Shah Badeliah Akm 
sail Hijri 11." 

2, On tlio other side ;_ 

“ Mnimanat AJayus Izribbnd." 

A conventional name for 
llio Randrsi Sikha. 

A conventional name for 
the kalddr. (Theao names are 
no longer in vogue.) 

During Alaharaja Vieva- 
nath Singh’s time State dues' 
were taken in Furlia coin.s 
which was also the standard 
coin for the payment of sala¬ 
ries in the army, wliile the Ua- 
Iranis (domestic and private 
servants) and members of the 
Maljaraja'B household were paid 
in the Ndgpuri issue. 

Current in hazur transao- 
tions before the introduotien 
of the fcnlfittj-rupee. Inscrip¬ 
tion in Persian.— 

1. On one side,—“AlaAmi- 
1-Din Muhammad Fazl Sliah 
Alam Badshali Haft-Eishwar 
Badsbah,” 

2. On the other side 
” Maimanat Jlayiis Julus san 
45 Farrukhabad," 

Very extensively used till 
1868. Payments to State 
servants were generally made 
in the Ndffpuri. 

Current simultaneously with 
the Lidgpwi and Pwha, 
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Ko» Name of coina 
used locally. 


Wciglit in 
maihas. 


Avorage ex- 
cbangQ value 
lu BiitUk colus. 


B E y'A n Kis . 


Silver coins.— (' Condudul). 

8 Snmga\l ... 10 mashas, Less in vn- 
9 raliis, lue tlian the 
Aagpun. 


9 Fathan 
hi. 

10 Gioalilci 3 i ... 

11 Gauhar Shahi, 


Shd- 11.J mdslias, 10/16 of 
a kald&r. 
Cannot’ibe ascertnineil. 
11 mdshadi 9/16 of 
a TciiWdr- 


12 FarriMdlddi 12 mashas, 
Bound (plain). 


13 Top Shahi ... 10 mashas, 7 

ratlis, 

14 Shah Jahdnl 11 mdshaa, J . 

riilll, 

16 Muhammad 10 mashas, 7 . 

Shahi, raltia, 


16 Ahhari ... 11 mashas,., 12/16 of n 

kalddr. 

Copper coins : — 

1 Mddhu Shdhi, 15 mashas ... 36/18 or 3/4 

of the Brit- 
ish paisa. 

2 Bala Shahi,,, ditto. . 


3 Ehaiddr 


Not known, 


4 Baggha Shahi, ditto. 


11 gandas or 
66 pieces for 
lie. 1/- lealddr. 


Though never strictly legal 
tender it passed in circulation 
along wilh vWNdgpuri with 
which it was n’conteiupurary 
bearing san 1S03, 

Menlioned ae current in old 
accoiinta aud records but no 
coins are now to bo met witb. 

Inecriplions in Persian— 

1, On one aide ;—“ Fnzl 
Sliab Alain Bfidslirdi Anii-i- 
Lin Haft Bisliwar Badslnib.” 

2. On Hie other side:— 
“ Maimnnat Mnyua Jiilus sail 
4S PiUTiikhrihridi ; ” not in es- 
tensive circulalion, 

Slailc of (gun) and 5rt)i 

ms. 

In circulalion ns an erjuival- 
ent to the KCishl Slmhl Siltka, 
loBcriptiona 1. On one 
(iide :—“ nadslirdi Obazi-nd 
Din Mubammnd Shah Julian 
Bahib Kiifin Naini tihah Zavb 
lllahahail.” 

2. On the other side :— 
“The Kalma and 222 Hijri.’' 

Eijiiivalent to the KdsM 
Slidhl Sikka, 

Coined by Madhu Shah of 
Patna. 

Formerly in circulation, par¬ 
ticulars not known. 

In circulation till the time 
of Miiliaraia Jiii Singh. 

Coined ill Rewali town dur¬ 
ing Maliaraja, Visvanath 
Singh's time, 1838, A.D, 


Section IV.—Land Revenue, 

(TABLE XX.) 

In early days the land w.as made over to farmers who held largo 
trficts, often whole districts. They paid a fixed sum into the State 
Treasury .and made what they could out of the cultivators, being left 
to all intents and purposes entirely to their own devices. 

Eevenue was collected maiuly in kind in the system known as 
Waif or share, in which a fraction, which varied with the locality was 
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taken. Tu Huzflr, Teontliar, Raghurajnngar and Mauganj tahslls the 
rates of given below obtained in kothdr land.s, before tbo substitu¬ 
tion of cash payments and still obtains in many estates held by jaglrdars. 

Cultivators enjoying special privileges or Brahmans, Ksliatriyas 
and Kayasthaspaidin kind at the rate of one-seventh of the pi'odnee for 
lands in whicli the cultivators held no proprietary right and one-eighth 
(or one-tenth in special cases) for Lands in which they held proprietary 
rights such as bdndh lands, etc. Cultivators enjoying no special privi¬ 
leges such as Kachhis, Runbis, etc., paid one-sixth, for lands in which 
they held no proprietary right, and one-seventh for land in which they 
held proprietary rights. 

One-tenth was taken for waste or lagdr lands. In addition to the 
hhaghai or bkag paying land there w.as generally some land on which 
revenue was paid in cash; this was called torta. It is levied still in 
jagvs but only on highly improved land known as hher or dlh or land 
that was formerly occupied by a village and was afterwards converted 
into fields. 

In the Ragliurajnagnr-taXsiZ the low caste cultivators used to pay 
one-ffih of the local produce on very rich lands which were expected to 
return a very heavy crop. 

In certain cases the cultivators received an allowance for agricul¬ 
tural expenses but iu that case the fraction of the bhag was higher. 

The general rule in bhdg payment was (and still is) that one- 
fourth of the total produce is allowed to the cultivator for his expenses, 
one-fourth Or one-fifth as the case maybe, being levied on the remainder 
as bhag. 

In the Bardf, Rdinnagar, and Soliagpur iahsHs the bhdg rates 
range from one-ninth to one-iivelfth of the total produce. In the south¬ 
ern portions of Ramnagav and in the whole of the hilly portions of 
Bardi and SohSgpur the cultivators are allowed to till as much hilly 
or waste land as they can with one plough on payment of one rupee 
revenue. In such places the cultivators can often cover twenty blghas 
with one plough, but as the soil is poor and they are not skilful 
agriculturists, the yield is extremely smalf. 

The revenue is now entirely replaced by cash payments iu the 
Jeothar, (hhahd) land, but ThSkurs and zaminddrs still adhere to a 
certain extent to the old practice of levydng revenue in kind, though 
there is a growing tendency even in these cases to replace it by cash 
payments. 

The seven iahsih already given form the revenue units of the 
State. All revenue work in the faAsi is is controlled by the Revenue 
Commissioner under the guidance of the Chief himself. 

Only one settlement has as yet been made, that of 1881-95 
which is now under revision. During the settlement the rule followed 
ill making the assessments was to find out what the cultivator had 
ordinarily paid either in'cash or bhdg, Tbe average produce of the 
field was estimated and an equivalent iu cash fixed as revenue. 
In making the assessments the anxiety to make an equitable 
conversion of the produce payments into cash which would secure 
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a fall recognition of the Darbar’s rights, but should not be a burden 
upon the people, led to the land not being fully assessed. So far as can 
.be ascertained before the settlement two-fifths of the gross produce wero 
usually paid in kind. Settlement operations are now in progress for 
a revision of the settlement. Two systems are being followed. In the 
four Nortliern and more fertile tahslls of Hnzur, Teonthar, Rfighuraj- 
nagar and Mauganj the land is being measured and each cultivator 
given a lease (patta) for the land in his possession. In the Southern 
tahslls the land has not been measured, and no lea.qes have been granted, 
but the contractor pays fixed revenue to the Darbar, assessed on the 
village at the time of the settlement. In the first instance rates are 
determined on the crop bearing power of the soil, existence of bandits 
and the position of the fields as regards facility for export or sale of produce. 

Improvement of the land is mainly effected by the construction 
of landhs and the periodical change of village sites called Iclierusalna. 
Cultivators who construct bandits with the D.arbar’s permission are 
permanently assessed in the ratio of 55 to 45, the Darbar reserving 
55 per cent, of the gross revenue. At the same time proprietary 
rights are conferred and the holder is able to transfer and alienate 
such land. 

The revenue demand is about H lakhs giving an incidence 
per acre cultivated of 10 annas Spies and per acre of total area of 
2 annas 2 pies. The iiioideuoe of the total revenue paid to the Darbar 
and Thaknrs is 6 annas 4 pies per acre and per liead of population. 

The incidence varies in the different talisils. It is hi.ghest iu the 
Teonthar talisil where it rises to Re. 1-7-8 per acre of cultivated land 
and is lowest in Sobagpur where it is only 2 annas 3 pies. The net 
profits of a cultivator from an average holding of 12 acres are about 
Rs. 10 a year, whicli only suffice for his niaintcnancD to the end 
of the year and leave no surplus as provision against a time of distress 
or famine. This is not due to heavy taxation but partly to the 
exhaustion of tlie productive power of soil due to want of enterprise 
replenishing it by the use of manure and other artificial means. 

The average rates now paid in cash are for tnnt'r land per bifflta 
Re. 1-4-0 ; for domat annas 12 per hlgha ; for sigon annas 8 and 
for bhala annas 3. 

Certain grants of grain are allowed in repayment of professional 
services. 

Khai'Iii, as it is termed, is given to the hdyastli^ or village account¬ 
ant at the rate of 2 seers of grain per mannd levied ns blidg, in addition 
to a seer cess called neg levied at 7^ seers on every kliandi (1^ maunds) 
of which the hayasth receives two-thirds and the Icotwdr or village 
watchman one-third. The kotivdr also receives kliarin at 8 seers of grain 
per plough in the village. 

The cess called agora was paid to the kotwdr in cases in wliicli he was 
obliged to keep watch over the threshing floor of cultivators who would 
not pay their revenue and who, it was feared, would dispose of his grain. 


1- There are no ltdyastlis or patwarls in Tiothdr villages in Southern 
taksils. In the Northern ffl/isiliyjfltea? ware paid in cash so they receive no 
bharhi. 
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It was levied at the rate nf 4 seers of kharif and 2 of rahi grain lor 
each day ho was required to keep watch. 

I'’illagu artisans also receive kharhl and agora at 30 seers per plough 
and Chaiuars at 4 seers. 

JcRta or pura is a grant of one sheaf per day to each labourer, 
about 1-|- seers of grain. 

All revenue is collected through thekaddrs or farmers. These 
men can only collect the revenue specified in the lease receiving a 
commission at the rate of 10 per cent, on sums not exceeding Es. 600, 
at8per cent, on sums betweenRs. 500 andEs. 1,000, at? percent, on 
Bums between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000, at 6 per cent, between R.s. 2,000 
and R.s. 3,000 ; for sums over Rs. 5,000, 3 per cent, i.s allowed. 

Thckdddi's have tlic right to eject deffiiilting tenants and mtike 
aiT.aiigeine/it for the cultivation of their Land during the continuance 
of the settlement. 

The revenue is p.aid in two instalments, the Aglianl nr the Tclmrxf 

paid between 15th Rocomber and 15th Jainiary, and the BaisdlM 
or rahi kUt between the 15th kl.ay and 15th June. 

The cost of collection is about 1'3 Lakh, 

The territories of the State are partly held by the DarlSr direct and 
are then known as kolhdr lands and partly by ThSkurs and zaininddrs 
uudor various forms of tenure classed generally as pairaiija land. In 
kuthdr land cultivators hold their land under the regular .settlement of 
1S81-95, in which Ifi.ascs were given in the Northern tuhslls for 10 years 
or till tlie ne.xt settlement; they Lave only cultivating rights so long 
as they p.ay the revenue demand, and no jiroprietary rights. Cultivators 
who improve land by constructing irrigation work.s, however, are now 
allowed to enjoy iiroprietary rights and .are permanently assessed in the 
proportion of 55 to 45 per cent., llarhar receiving 55 and cultivatur 
45 prer cent, of the gross revenue. 

Kothdr land amounts to 40 per cent.^ot the total area, 60 per cent, 
being the pniV\iiga or alienated. 

The important tenures in jmoaiya land are given below ;— 

Mudinla (literally “tnansaction ”).—Mudmla is in the nature of 
a partition for support made by the head of a house, rather than a 
grant for maintenance such as ndnkdr for instance. It is given to the 
younger memhors of their ruling family, and .also to Thakurs whose 
e.^tatos have been resumed by the Rarbar. The grant may be here¬ 
ditary and carries with it a liability to pay tribute, which is amenable 
to enhancement on the recognition of a new successor. All Mi/dmla- 
ddrs have full revenue rights, oxcepiting the rights of sale or transfer. 
Theoretically, the tribute paid is one-fourth of the gross revenne of the 
estate, but in practice is much less. 

PaipLikhdr (literally “wa.sliing the feet”).—It is a form of reli¬ 
gious grant made only to Brahmans. The grantees enjoy aU. rights in 
the soil subject to the payment of cliauih (J of the revenue) to the 
Rarhar from the fourth generation of the grantee. 

JUgxi's .—These are ordinarily understood to mean grants of land 
in return for person.al service. They are not confined- to any special 
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olaas. The grants are temporary and discretional, and the grantees 
have no right of alienation or transfer vritta (from Sanskrit vritti, a 
means of livelihood):—Revenue-free land grants corresponding closely 
to paipakhar. The holders have, excluding the liability to chauth, 
practically the same rights, but whereas paipakhar grants are made 
only to Brahmans, vritta grants are made to all classes. 

Miirwara.—‘Murwa,r or death grants are revenue-free grants made 
to persons whose relations arc killed fighting for the State. These 
grants are hereditary and transferable, subject in certain cases to 
rendering military service, 

Dewarth. —These are “religions grants” made either for the 
support of the temples or to provide a dole for indigent person. They 
are not transferable. 

A'anMr, literally “ bread.”—Maintenance grants made chiefly to 
Thsknrs whose estates have been resumed by the DarbSr. They are 
heritable but not transferable. 

Bhdip (hhdi ).—Friendly grants of much the same nature as 
vritta, carrying similar rights. Theoretically, they are given as a mark 
of friendship and were to last as long as the friendship survived. 

Section V.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 

(TABLE XXL) 

The chief sources of miscellaneous revenue are Excise, Customs 
•or Permit, and Stamps, 

No special department deals with this, the Customs offices con¬ 
trolling the liquor and drug trade. It brings in a revenue of about 
Its. 60,000 a year. 

The amount of poppy grown is not large and the produce is in¬ 
sufficient for local consumption about 18 maund.s being purchased yearly 
at Indore and imported. 

The cultivation is controlled by tlie Darbar, only selected cultirat- 
ors in the Teontbar, Sobagpur, BardI and Mauganj talnlls being 
allowed to grow it. Most of the cultivators are in Teontli.ar. An 
attempt is being made to increase cultivation to meet the local de¬ 
mand. The acreage, produce and revenue since 1895 is given below:— 



Excise 


Opium 



Hemp drags. 


Liquor, 


Cuetoms. 


Stamps. 


C6 Eewah State. 

Ifo special rate is levied on land gro'inng poppy. An acre gives 
about 10 lbs. oF crude opium. 

All crude opium produced is made over to the Inspector of Permit, 
who sends it to Bewah where the Darbfir manufactures it into cakes. 
These are then sold to the State contractor at Es. 18 a seer and he 
is allowed to retail them at Es. 25 a seer. No other traffic is per¬ 
mitted. The contractor gives security before taking up the contract. 
He is the only person licensed to sell in the State. 

No hemp is cultivated in the State. A contractor is licensed to 
import by the Darbar, No dnty is charged on these drugs. They 
are sold, bhang at Es. 1-14-0, Bdluchar gdnja at Es. 40, Sanawad 
at Es. 78, and cAaras at Rs. 25 per seer. The import since 1896 has 
been as below in maunds :— 


Year. 

Ganji. 

Bhang. 

Oharas. 

1S96 to 1900 

3 to 4 

80 

7 

1900 

4 

BO 

7-20 

1901 

5 

60 

9-12 

1902 

5 

100 

7f-20 

1903 

6 

60 

7-20 

1904 

26 

100 

m. 

1903 

22 

A’ib 

30 

1006 

83 

100 

22 


About 30 maunds of Sanawad gdnja are also imported, whioli is 
used mainly in Sohagpur, as the people there do not use Bdluchar gdnja. 

The liqnor drunk is distilled from niahud (Bassia latifoUa) 
flowers and gar. 

A contract for the sale is given for a term of years to a contracto* 
who has sole right to manufacture and rend. He pays a security 
of Es. 20,000. The revenue ordinarily derived from this source .T 
Es. 45,000. 

No wholesale shops have been established, hut there are 1,151 
retail shops giving one to every 1,153 persons and every 11 square 
miles. 

The liquor is of six strengllis and is sold at from 6 pies to one 
rupee a bottle. 

The contractor may sell to any person for consumption but not 
for export, and not more than one bottle at a time except on occasion 
of marriages, etc., when a special permit is granted by the Excise In¬ 
spector. 

The Customs or Pemit Department is managed by the Superin¬ 
tendent assisted by three Deputies and Inspectors. Duties are levied on 
impoits and exports at varying rates according to a schedule, the receipts 
amounting to about 3 lakhs a year. 

The income from stamp is inolnded in judicial receipts. 
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Section VI.—PuTslic Wqrks.' 

Tlie State Public Works Department is divided into two Sub- 
Divisions, each Sub-Division being under a native Engineer. The 
Sub-Divisional Officers who have their headquarters at Eewah and 
Satna, are directly under the orders of the Secretary to His Highness. 
Each Sub-Division is divided into sections under Sub-Overseers, who re¬ 
ceive instructions from the Sub-Divisional Officer. A yearly budget is 
prepared by the Sub-Divisional Officer and submitted for sanction. 

Regular estimates and plans are submitted in the e.ase of all im¬ 
portant works. These estimates are forwarded through the Account¬ 
ant of the State who cheeks the estimate with the schedule of rates 
before he forwards the papers to the Secretary to His Highness with 
such remarks as he thinks necessary. 

The cost of the Public Works is a considerable item of erpciidi- 
ture. The State maintains 432|- miles of roads including 14l|- me¬ 
talled, a greater length of road than any other State in Central India, 
Gwalior and Indore e.vcepted. 

The expenditure on Public Works in the three years under the 
several heads is given in the following statement :— 
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1905-06 

1-20 „ 

2.3,000 

2.200 


60.0001 

19.300 

13,300 

2,71,000 

1906-07 

1-09 „ 


4,100 


78,000 45,000] 31,900 

3,03,000 



Daring the eight years previous to the abovenientioned years the 
average annual expenditure on Public Works was 2 lakhs of wliicli 
about Rs. 12,600 were spent annually on feeder roads “to railway 
stations on the Bengal-Hagpur and East Indian Railways. The 
average animal outlay on the construction of bandhs, tanks and irriga¬ 
tion works is Rs. 11,700. This country not being suitable for irriga¬ 
tion by canals and wells on a large scale, no attempt has been made to 
construct such works, but the erection .of bdndhs is encouraged as much 
as possible. Within the last 10 years the most important and useful 
works constructed by tire State are these railway feeder roads and 
bdndhs. A narrow gauge railway from' Batha railway station on 
the East Indian Railway to Rewah town was commenced in 1807, but 
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lias not been completed. The Sadr police station nh Eewah ivitli a 
clock-tower, was constructed at an outlay of Ks. 23,000. 

The establishment of an electric installation at the falls of the 
Tons is under contemplation and professional experts have been con¬ 
sulted regarding the scheme. 

Section VII.—Army. 

(TABLE XXV.) 

In early days the army absorbed move than half tbe State income- 
in spite of contributions of men and horses made by feudatory Tliakurs. 
The actual strength at present is 3,221 including regulars and irregu¬ 
lars and 57 guns. 

The regulars include—■ 

Cavalry 574. 

Infantry 1,140. 

Artilleiy 94 with 13 serviceable guns. 

The cavalry are fairly well mounted and carry lances, tlie infant¬ 
ry an obsolete musket. The regulars are fairly well drilled and 
could, if eSiciently armed and better instructed, make an effective force. 
His Highness takes a keen interest in military matters and has weeded 
out a large number of feeble old men who were encumbering the ranks. 

The irregulars comprise the Ekl:a-mrildrs and their retainers, 
who are relics of the army of early days. They are not given any real 
training. 

Tire MahSraja is his own Conomander-in-Cliief, being assisted by 
aMilitiiry Secretary. 

The cost of the army amounts to about 4‘5 lakhs a year. 

Section VIII,—Police and Jail. 

(TABLES XXIV AND XXVI.) 

In former days all policing was done by tbe village chauLXdars. 

They belonged to the kolicdr tribe and were granted small pieces 
of land in remuneration for their services. They also received kharhlmd 
]Mi a dues from cultivators in tbe village. 

In course of time a regular police force began to be evolved, 
though it was long before tlie officials of tho new department could 
realize the exact nature of their duties. In addition to tin's, the es¬ 
tablishment of a ihdna in the lands of a subordinate Tbakur meant a 
formal assertion of the Harbar’s authority, and was invariably looked 
upon with distrust and resentment. For a long time no definite .system 
of training existed. Any man who could read and write was deemed 
efficient to discharge the duties of a tlidndddr, imharrir or jamdddr, 
while able-bodied illiterate men of the Ksbatrija, Musalman, or Brah¬ 
man castes were appointed as constables. 

Since 1888, however, ihdndddra, muharrirs and jamdddrs have 
been required to pass a simple examination, while constables hare to 
satisfy oeitaiu conditions of physical fitness before they are eligible for 
appointment. 

The total strength of the regular police is 701 of whom 196, who 
Bte posted to the thdnas of Rewah and Satna towns, are regularly 
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drilled. The Eewah and Salna torra police are also dressed in uniform 
and are armed rritli muskets. 

The strength of the force gives one regular policeman to every 
19 square miles and 1,785 person.^. 

The total number of village chaujcidars receiving cash salaries 
from the State in the four Northern tahslls is 294, while the total 
number of them in all the tafislls including those of the subordinate 
zaminddrs is about 2,150. Most of these men receive land grants 
Idiarhl and/Jilru dues. 

Though arms are not provided by the Darbar except to the Rewah 
and Satna town police, most of the district police have arms of their 
own. 

The village koiwdrs are bound to give information of the occur¬ 
rence of any offence within their villages to the tkdna or chaukl of the 
circle within which the village lies, hut owing to the imperfect organis¬ 
ation this is not as regularly done as it should be. 

A man instructed in the classification and registration of finger 
prints is attached to the Jail at Rewah and takes finger impression of 
all prisoners according to the rules issued from the Central Bureau at 
Indore. The cost of the police is about Rs. 3G,000 a year. 

Only one jail exists at Rewah town, which is capable of accommo¬ 
dating 300 prisoners. Industries are carried on, ah ice machine and 
cloth weaving looms having been recently introduced. 

Section IX.—Education- 
(TABLE XXIII.) 

The Chiefs of Rewah have always been great supporters of litera¬ 
ture ; while several have been good scholars in Sanskrit and Hindi, 
and they extended their patronage to persons noted for their learning 
giving them gtants of land to induce them to settle in the State. 

The large grants of land made as paipalJidr, punyarth shews 
extent of the patronage held out to Sanskrit and Hindi scholars. 
Maharaja Yisvauath Singh, himself a good scholar, was a great 
patron of Sanskrit learning and invited Brahmans to settle in deSer- 
ent parts of the State and form seminaries for teaching Sanskrit. 
Maharaja Raghuraj Singh not only followed in the footsteps of his 
father, but gave encouragement chiefly to Hindi. His own works in 
Hindi poetry created a taste for the culture of Hindi literature and a 
circle of Hindi poets sprang up in Rewah, some of whose works are of 
considerable merit. 

The first public school was started in Rewah town by Sir Dinkar 
Rao, the famous minister of Gwalior, in 1869 with seven teachers, 
four of whom were to teach English. The people, however, were still 
too haclcwavd to understand the advantages thus offered them, while 
the old habit of regarding the courts of the Chief and Thakurs as 
the only proper centre of learning militated against its success. 
Under the efforts of Colonel P, W. Bannerman, however, in 1876 
and of Colonel D. W. K. Barr in 1881, the educational movement 
imade a fresh start, In 1886 a Rnjknmar ckss was opened for the 
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education of the sons of lardars. Ten Tillage schools had been opened 
in 1882, and in 1887 the Satna school teaching English, Hindi and 
Persian nas raised to the status of a high school. 

In 188(j the village schools were placed under an Inspector while 
Girls' Schools were opened in 1888 in Hewah town. Colonel D. 
Eoliertson added a technical class to the Eewah High School for the 
training of jKLtwdns, and revenue and police officers. 

The gradual increase of work led to the creation of the Director 
of State education in 1893. But later on the classes fell ofi and the 
post was abolished in 1895. 

There were in 1900-01, 42 schools of all kinds. The two schools 
at Pvewah and at Satna are High Schools, 8 are Secondary Vernacular 
Schools, 20 Primary Schools, 4 Girls’ Schools, and 2 Sanskrit Grant- 
in-aid Schools. 

Unirfrgitj Eifimiiiation .—The High Scliool of Hewah was first 
affiliated to the Calcutta Qnivereity in 1884, and that at Satna in 
1887. Under Lord Curzon’s new sclieme they now both send up 
students to the Allahabad University Examination. 

Primary Education.-Of 84 village schools, 8 send up students 
for the Vernacular Middle (now called Vernacular Final) Examination 
of the United Provinces and 26 are Primary Schools teaching Hindi, 
reading and writing, and arithmetic up to the Upper Primary Stand¬ 
ard. The total number of boys reading in schools was 2,406 (for 1903), 
and taking one-sixth of the male population to be of school-going age 
the percentage of those under instruction comes to 2T. 

There are four Girls’ Schools in Hewah town, The following are 
the figures of attendance:— 


Y ear. 

Roll. 

Attendance. 

1901 

135 

86 

1902 

135 

93 

1903 

144 

102 

1904 

204 

138 

1905 

178 

122 

1906 

156 

103 

1907 

160 

no 


The subjects taught are reading, writing and simple arithmetic up 
to Lower Primary Standard, needle-work and sewing. 

Sanskrit Education .—The Sanskrit department of the Hewah 
town High School was originally started on the modern system of 
teaching and began to send up boys for the Punjab University High 
Proficiency and Shastri Examination in 1886. But the people 
preferred the old custom of sending their boys to the houses of their 
gurus, their hereditary teachers, and two Grant-in-aid Schools 
were, therefore, established in Bewah town to support this hvaiich of 
teaching. 
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ifuhammadan Education ,—The MusnlmauB form a very small 
aection of the population. The number of Muhammadan students at 
Eewah is about 40 and at Satna 35. Two hare passed the University 
Entrance Examination from Eewah High School. 

The average annual cost of each pupil is about Es. 21 in the 
Rewah High School, and Es. 11-2 taking the whole of pupils in 
all the schools. The cost of the High Schools at Eewah and Satna 
ia about Es. 13,600 and that of the village schools Es. 11,000. The 
total cost of education is about Es. 27,000. All educational expendi- 
tnre is paid from State revenues, no fees being taken. 

A printing press is maintained at Eewali where State work is 
carried out. Two State Libraries have also been opened, one of English 
books and the other of Vernacular and Sanskrit manuscripts. 

Section X.—Medical. 

(TABLE XXVII.) 

The State possesses 17 hospitals and dispensaries. All are in 
charge of Hospital Assistants except that at IFmariS Colliery which 
is under an Assistant Surgeon and at Wairhan, where a compounder 
is in charge. 

The number of cases treated in 1903 was 119,099 and in 1904-05, 
120,348 or 9 and 9-5 per cent, on the population, The numbers 
vaccinated in 1904-05 were44,800 as compared to 87,731 intliepreced’ 
ing year. The total cost of the department'is Es. 49,000, includijig 
6,000 on vnceination. The Agency Surgeon is chief medical officer 
of the State. 

Section Xl.-Surveys. 

The State as a whole has never been surveyed. Wliat is known 
as the MukammiU or Regular Settlement, was made in the four North¬ 
ern tahslls of E.aghurSjnagar, Huzur, Teonthar and Manganj in 
1881, but even here big estates such as Eampur, Cliorhat, Naiagarlii 
and Gangewa were not surveyed. The Imperial trigonometrical survey 
was carried out in Eewah in 1862. 



CHAPTER ly. 

ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS AND GAZETTEER. 
(TABLES I-IV, VIII-X, XVIII-XX, 

XXVII-XXIX AND XXXI.) 

Huiur Tahs'l This talml is situated between 2i° 12' and 
24° 52' N., 81° 13' and 81" 52' E., surrounding the chief town. It has 
an area of 1,201 square miles. 

The Huzur ia/isll is so called from its haying long formed 
the chief portion of the State territories and the presence within it of 
the capital. 

It is bounded on the north by the fnhsil of Teonthar, on 
the we.st by the iu/tsil of Raghnrajnagar, on the south by the taLil 
of Bamnagar, and on tlie east by the iahsils of Bardt and Mauganj. 
The greater part of the tuhsil lies in the alluvial plain, north of 
the Kairnur range, a small section to the south of that range lying 
in the hilly tract, chiefly in the Thaknrats of Cliorhat and Rampur. 

With the exception of the Eainiur hills that skirt the southern 
portion of the ta/isll there are no other hills. The important streams 
in the ta/ml are the Son and Banas rivers, which flow for a few 
miles through its southern portion ; the Bihar rising in the Maihar 
Stale, and passing through EagliurSjnngav to join tlie Bichhia at 
Bewail town ; and the Bichhia which rises near the village of Khaira 
and after flowing for 18 miles joins the Bihar at Eewah town. 'The 
combined waters of Bihar and Bichhia under the common name of 
the Ghoghar then take a northerly course till they join the Tons river. 
The river Bihar forms the well-known waterfall of Chachai, some 20 
miles north of Eewah town. 

There are several lakes of importance in the talu%l. At 
Goyindgarh a large lake is situated which is being still further 
enlarged and on which summer residence of the Maharaja stands. 
This tank was originally constructed by Mabaraja Raghuraj Singh in 
1855 and has been already considerably extended by the present 
Maharaja. The tank not only adds to the pictuiesqueness of the spot 
but is also useful for the purpose of irrigation, 

The Eupsagar tank at Maknndpur is a yery old tank, and said 
to have been constructed by a Hindu Queen named Eupavnti, when 
on a pilgrimage. 

The EanI tal5,n at Eewah town is also an old tank said to have 
been constructed by a Rani of the Eewah family. On its bank is 
enshrined the image of Kalika Devi in a small temple of no great age. 

Tlie tank of Malnkpur situated near the village of Mangawan is 
also old and probably contemporary with the Maknndpur tank. It 
is said to have been constructed by Rani MalkavalT, sister of Eani 
Rupavati. 

The tank at lire village of Sirmur was constructed by the grand¬ 
mother of the present MahSraja. 
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The total number of masonry wells in tlie taksll is 2,156, that 
of kachcha walla 5,859, and ot-idorls 21. These figures do not 
include the wells and bdona in the Rewah town. 

With the exception of the large number of kachcha wells used 
by vegetable growers, the wells and tanks are used solely for drinking 
and bathing purposes, and are never utilised for irrigating crops. 

The bdoHs almost everywhere are in a neglected condition and 
as a source of water supply have no value whatever. They lio 
chiefly in groves of mango trees far away from habitations and beyond 
commemorating the name of the constructor and affording a pleasant 
shelter to the traveller and wandering sddhus are of no real value. 

The tahall forests on the Kaimur hills contain much big game 
including tiger. 

The average rainfall in this tah!t%l is 45 inches. 

This district belonged originally to the Bhars, who played such 
an important pai't in the history of Bnndelkhand and Baghelkliand 
in the 12th and 13th centuries. The places of interest in this talis%l are 
Cliandrehi where there is a very fine temple, Makundpur where there 
are many remains, and where the Emperor Akbar Shah II is said to 
have been born, Gurgi-Masann one of the sites proposed for the 
ancient city of Kausambi, Baijnath where there are some interesting 
remains, Goviudgarh with its large lake, palace and shikUr preserves in 
the vicinity and Rewali town. 

Population was in 1881, 402,499; 1891, 828,932; 1901, 816,139 
persona ; males 156,616, females 159,523. Density 263 persons 
per sguare mile. Two towns Rewah and Govindgarh and 975 
villages are situated in the taUsll with 63,383 occupied houses. Hindus 
numbered 265,109 or 84 per cent., Sikhs 23, Jains 93, Musalmans 
11,458 or 3 percent., Christians 14, Animista amounting to 39,442 or 
12 per cent. 

The soil is, for the most part, fertile and cultivation general. 

Of the total area about 717,000 b%ghas (480,000 acres) or 62 per 
cent, are cultivated. .The prevailing crops are kodon and ^owdr 
278,000 blghas, rice 135,000 blghds, wheat 127,000 blglias, grom 
86,000, barley 60,000 and mcisur 55,000. 

The internsil trade of this taJisll may be roughly estimated from 
the amount realised from the hagai (biai) or weighing tax which is lea,sed 
out to contractors for Rs. 10,000 yearly; and which corresponds to G'7 
lakhs worth in imports and exports. 

The tahsil is tnaveraed by the Great Deccan road with a bran oh 
to Allahabad, Bela-Govindgarh, Rewah-Govindgarh and the Satna- 
Eewah road, as well as Rewah-Baikunthpur and Govindgarh-Eamnagar 
■fair weather roads. Imperial Post Offices have been opened at Eewah 
^d Govindgarh, and a Telegraph Office at Eewah. 

The tahsil is in charge of a tahsilddr who is a Deputy Magistrate 
and the Eevenue .Collector of his charge. His headquarters are 
at Eewah. 

The total.revenue of this is 9 lakhs including tribute from 

subordinate holdings, the land revenue and cesses amount to about 
•2'86 lakhs. 
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Tsoathar Tahsil -—tahsU which ia ons of the four districta 
lying north of the Kaimur range occupies the northern-rnost portion 
of the State. Frrmi a revenuo point of view it is the most important of 
all the tiiMils. It is situated between 24° 47' and 2h° 12' N., and 81° 15' 
and S2° 1' E., with an area of 816 square miles. 

This tahiiil is divided into two sections by the eastern extension of 
the Panna range locally known as the Vinjh pahar two-thirds of the 
district in the fertile plain below the range. 

It is bounded on the north by the Allahabad District, on the 
south by portions of Ilewah, on the east by the Allahabad District and 
the Maiiganj tahsil of Ilewah and on the west by Panna State and 
the Banda District. The soil is of more than average fertility and a 
certain amount of poppy is grown for opium. 

The Vinjh pahar traverses the north of the tahsil where it forms the 
edge of the Hew ah plateau. 

The Tons river and some tributary stre.anis leave the high level 
plateau in a series of magnificent cascades at Pitiwan, Purwa, CTiachai, 
lievati and Diloni on the southern border. 

The former rulers of Teonthar were the Vennvanshis whose 
ancient kingdom lay round Allahabad with their c.apital at Jliunsi. 
'J’he following legend about Teonthar passes current among the people. 
It is related that in olden times during the reign of Gaiiapati Singh, a 
Venuvanshi Raja, there lived a Luteher at Jhunsi. His wife, a very 
beautiful woman, once laughed at seeing a kite drop a piece of flesh 
which it was carrying away in its claws. Her husband, who was 
sitting lieside her, asked her the cause of her merrimeni, The wife re¬ 
lated that it was nothing in particular. But on her husband’s making 
persistent enquiries she said that she would reveal the cause in presence 
of the Raja. Accordingly they both wont to the Raja and the butcher 
told him why they had gone to him. On the Raja’s enquiry the 
butcher’s wife said that were she to reveal the cause it would cost her 
her life. But the Raja was obdurate and she proceeded. *' In my 
former existence I was myself a kite and on one occasion flew away 
with the arm of Bhurishrnva (a warrior of the Mahablmrat) on which 
the well-known amulet (BijS.yath) was tied. In my flight I found no 
tree on which to rest till I came to the bar tree at the well opposite 
to your fort. Here I alighted, but the branch on which I perched 
gave way under the heavy weight of the arm, and it fell into the well. 
"What made me laugh at this kite was that it could not hear a small 
piece of flesh, while I had been able to fly so far with a gigantic ann, 
60 heavy that the branch of a tree broke under its weight.” 

Ho sooner had the butcher’s wife finished her story than she died. 

The Raja searched the well and an amulet and a lamp were found. 
At that spot there lived a fakir. Shaikh Tski by name, who took the 
lamp from the king. In the evening when the/nlvr lighted the lamp 
two beings appeared and with folded hands asked him what he 
desired of them. The fakir told them to bring him the princess of 
Delhi in her bed. Accordingly they did so. This was regularly done for 
a long time, the princess being brought every night and sent home in 
the morning. The Maharaja of Delhi observing that his daughter was 
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sad asked her wliat ailed her. She related the whole story to him. He 
then asked her to describe the place, but this she was unable to do, but 
said she would mark its position during the next visit. The MahSraja 
on discovering the place attacked the Venuranshl Kftjii with an over¬ 
whelming force. The fakir was killed and a general massacre ensued 
in the town and the Ilaja taken prisoner. The Maharaja then marched 
towards the soutJi and came to the spot where the modern village of 
Teonthar stands. Finding that the Raja was innocent ho released him 
and gave him this place to settle in saying that it was very similar to 
that he had lost. Hence the place was named Teonthar, meaning a similar 
place {teon, “jnst like” and thar (Sanskrit sthal), “place”). 

There is a Hindi couplet relating to the above story about the 
origin of the name of Teonthar.— 

Jhunsi hai shalkulpar Ganpati Nrip) ko dJidm, 

Maharaja hakiluit bhai/o Teonthar garh ko nam. 

“ King Gnnpati’s place at Jhunsi is bounded by six bends (in the 
river hank). Tlie Maharaja (of Delhi) named his fort Teonthar.” 

During the early settlement of the Baghelsthis iahsll was still 
held by the Veniiranslns and the Bhars. Gradually the whole of it 
fell to the Kasauta branch of the Baghels. This tahsll was formerly- 
known as the Ildka of Jiraonha. 

Siilaha was the headquarters of tho tahsll until 1886 when Tcou 
thar was made the headquarters. 

This tahsll, like the HuxQr and Ragburajnagar iahsils, contains 
the ruins of many old settlements. The forts of Theonthar and Sitlaha 
are still in fair condition and are used by the Darbar officials ns the 
places of residence. 

The population was in 1881, 1.88,706; 1891, 139,697; 1901, 
105,loJ: ; males 52,627, females 52,527. Density 129 persons to the 
square mile. By religions there were 87,850 Hindus, 2,070 Miisalm.ans, 
15,234 Animists. The tahsll contained 505 villages, with 21,922 
occupied bouses. 

The soil is, comparatively speaking, more productive than that of 
any other tahsll. 

The total area cultivated amounts to 4.34,000 blghas (224,000 
acres). The predominating crops arc rice 113,000 hlghas, jowdr 54,000 
blghas, gram 65,000 blgliaa, wheat 29,000 hlghas, linseed 22,000 
blghas and poppy 240 blghas (124 acres). 

The following villages are noted for cultivating poppy : — Ohaiir, 
Shivapui'j Bhakarwar, Kliatia-Machia, Sohagl and Enipui'. 

In point of commerce and trade this tahsll is in no way inferior 
to the Raghurajnagar and Huzur ta/islls. 

The chief centres of export and import are Bargarh .and Shankar- 
garh, both on the East Indian Railway. The export trade in building 
stone is gradually growing in importanco. 

The Jabalpur-AllahShiid Section of the East Indi.an Railway passes 
through the extreme north-western corner of the tahsll with a st.ation 
at Dabhaura, while the Shaukargarh and Bargarli stations situated just 
over tbe^ border in British India, arc of great use for the export of 
commercial products. 
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The Mangaw3ii-Allahabad road, branching off from the Great 
Deccan road at Mangawan, 20 miles east of the Eewah town, runs 
thiongh the district for 22 miles serving the villages of Garb, Deoganj, 
Sohagi and Ghak. Post offices have been opened at Dabhanra and 
Sitlalia. There are also several fair weather unmetalled roads. 

The tahsilddr in charge is a Deputy Magistrate. He resides at 
Teonthar. 

The gross revenue of this tahsxVvs 4-4-lakhs, of which hothdr lands 
produce 2-6 lakhs and alienated land 1'9 lakh ; the land revenue 
and cesses amount to 3 lakhs. 

Out of the total area of 816 square miles 211-5 square miles 
belong to alienated holdings. The biggest ildkdddra are the Thakur 
of Chamu and the Thakur of Lalgaon. 

EagllUrajnagar (Satna) Tahsll ;—The Raglmi ajnagar tahail is 
the western frontier district of the State lying between Lat. 24° 11' 
and 24° 57' N., Long. 80° 48' and 81° 22’ E., with an area of 977 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by a portion of the Panna State 
and the Teonthar talisll, on the west by the States of Eagod, Maihar 
and Sohawal and on the east and south by portions of Eewah. It 
lies wholly on the alluvial plateau north of the Kaimur range and is 
watered by the Tons and its tributaries. 

The present name of the tahsll dates only from 1890 when ihehead- 
qnarter-s were removed from Madhogarh to Satna or Raghnrajnagar, 
the latter being the name chosen by the late MahSraja EaghnrS} Singh, 
in whose time the town of Satna came into existence. Portions of this 
taUill have always been included in the estates of the ruling Chief’s bro¬ 
thers, and other relations, and as the holders of such estates liave always 
lived with the ruler in bringing them up to the same standard as the 
hotJidr districts, this tahsKl is far in advance of any other. 

The takszl comprises the four estates of Amarpatan, Madhogarh, 
Semaria and Kotar held by descendants of younger brothers of previous 
MahSrSjas. 

The only hilly and jungle clad portions in this tahsll lie in the north 
and north-west and are formed by the ’V'iDjh pahftr. The most import¬ 
ant hills locally known are Sraman-dnngri or Mnjhokar, which is com¬ 
posed of two hills standing side by side. Delow them lies a small tank 
with a cTdiatn on its bank said to be that of a yoyi named Sraman 
Baba who lived and died here. An annual fair is held at this spOt 
during the Makar tankrant, which is visited by people from long dis¬ 
tances and lasts for a week. 

The Kaimarl hill in the Kotar estate is well wooded and also 
contains a quarry of chalk and lime-stone ; at Rakhuuda hill there is 
also a chalk quarry. 

Almost all the rivers in this tahsil flow towards the north. The 
Tons is the principal river. The Satna, a perennial stream flowing 
through the Panna and Ajaigarh States and forming the'boundary 
between the Eagod State and this falls into the Tons at the 

village of BUahta in this district. This river is one of the largest 
tributaries of the Tons and drains a considerable portion of the 
Panna, Ajaigarh, EagoJ and Sohawal States, The Bihar rises 
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in the Eaimur hills at Mowhaa in the south of tlie tahsll. It enters 
the Huzur tahsll and falls into the Bichhia river at the south-weBtern 
comer of the Bewah toivn just below the old palace. Tlie Kariari 
rises in the Bahelia Batba forest preserve and forms tlie boundary 
jine between this and Huzur tahsll. It falls into the Tons at the 
village of Babia. The Semrfiwal rising in the village of Patarl in 
Kothi State, entera this tahsll and falls into the Tons. Next to the 
Tons it is one of the largest streams in the tahsll. The Asrawal has 
its source in the village of Sikraura, in Sohawal State, enters the tahsll 
at Patna and falls into the Tons at Qolahta. The Kborhai rises at 
the village of Kborbai in the Sohawal State, enters this tahsll at Bara 
and falls into the Tons nt Ataria. The Jarmohra from the Panni, 
State, enters this tahsll at LahargaWan and joins the Khorbai. 

All places along the Tons river are liable to floods during the 
rains, the most notable floods were those that occurred in 1867, 1875 
and 1883. In very early days portions of this tahsll formed tlia 
possession of the aboriginal tribe of Lodhis. They were gradually dis¬ 
possessed by the Kshatriyas from Baiswara. 

It is believed that Mahil Parihar, who figured so conspicuously 
in the Ohandel kingdom of Mahoba, had his residence at Mowhas, in 
this tahsll and the ruins of a fort here are generally ascribed to 
him. 

There is a very large number of forts in this tahsll, a fact which 
shews how constant disputes were between the petty zamtndSrs. 

Population was in 1891, 154.705 ; 1901. 144,312 persons ; males 
71,245-, female.s 73,067; density 148 persons per square mile. Con¬ 
stitution, Hindus 123,533 or 85 percent., Slkhl, Jnins 229, Musnlmans 
3,859 or 3 per cent,, Christians 17, Animists 10,673 or 11 per cent. 
The decrease of population in 1901 as compared with that of 1891 
amounting to 10,393 or G-7 per cent, was due to the famine of 1896-97. 

There are 487 villages in the district and one town Satna. 

The important castes are Brahmans 24,703 or 11 per cent., 
Chhatrl 14,511 or nearly 10 per cent., Kunbl 12,558 or 8'7 per cent, 
and Banias numbering 4,773 or 3'3 percent. 

The total number of actual cultivators is 58,972 or 41 per cent, of 
the population; artizans numbering 22,424 or 15 per cent. 

In this tahsll there are altogether 32 gar Ills, 7 palka tanks, 6 
chauparas, 83 baorls, 759 pahka and 2,624 i-nc/m/iti wells. 

The general conditions of the soil are the same as those in the 
Unziir tahsll. 

Of the total area of the tahsll (977 square miles or 41 per cent.) 
260,000 acres are cultivated. The principal l-Aai z/cropa being I'odon, 
joicar, etc., 80,&00 acres, rice 105,000 acres and at the rabi wheat 
120,000 acres, barley 11,000 and gram 86,000. 

The total number of cultivators is 84,683 (including actual 
cultivators 58,972). Farm servants 7,371, field labom-ers 16*791 and 
vegetable growers 1,449, or 58-6 percent, of tbe total population. The 
estimated number of ploughs in this tahsll is 25,351; the area covered 
by one plough is about 20 hlghas-ox 10 acres and that of fallow land 
reserved for pasture is about 9 (4-^ acres). 
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The tihsxl is in charge oE tahslldar who is a Deputy Magistrate 
and the Colk'ctor for his charge, with his headquarters at Satna. The 
revenue amounts to 2-3 lakhs, of which land revenue and cesses 
amount to 1 hiLh. The talisil is served by the Jabalpur Extension 
of the East Indian Railway on which the headquarter town is situated. 
It is also traversed by the Great Deccan road and the Nowgong-Panna 
high road. 

MaUffaD] TallS'l :—This is the smallest tahsil in the State and it lies 
between 2J:° 33' and 24° 54' N., and 81° 42' and 82° 20' E,, hav¬ 
ing an area of 714 square miles. It is bounded on the north and 
east by the Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the United Provinces 
and on the south and west by portions of the State. 

The tahall lies for the most part on the alluvial plain on which the 
town of Rewali stands, and is covered with good fertile soil. To the 
north, however, it is traversed by the eastern-most section of the PannS 
range, known locally as the Vinjh pahar. 

The general direction of drainage in this talisil is to the north. 
There are no big rivers in it. The only streams of importance are 
given below :— 

The Alhwa, flowing from the Eaimur hills in the south, joins the 
Belan at Guntha in the Teontbar tahsil. Its total lengtl) is 54 miles. 
It passes by the village of Mau. 'The Adi rises at Bilonhi, 8 miles 
north of Mauganj in the Kainiur hills, and running through a valley 
in those hills for a distance of 73 miles, falls into the Belnn at E’awa- 
gaon in the Mirzapur District. There are no important villages along 
its hanks. 

In olden times this tahsil, like many other portions of the Rewah 
State, was inhabited by the aboriginal tribe of tbe Bhars. It was later 
on conquered by the Sengar Rajputs who came from Jagammanpur 
(Jagamanpur), Jalaun District. 

The Sengars who had fully established their power in this part of 
the country struggled long and fiercely to ret.nin their supremacy with 
tbe Baghels on their entering the country, and it was only after a 
severe struggle that they were subjugated and became feudatories. 
They continued to cause tx-ouble as late as Maharaja Yisvauath 
Singh’s time (A. D. 1835) wlien their holding of Mau was incorporat¬ 
ed in the Eewah State, and converted into one of its tahslls. 

In 1838 the Sengar Thakur of Naiagarlil, a feudatory of the 
Sengar Rsj3 of Mau, caused disturbances aud it was ultimately found 
necessary to rfesort to arms. 

Again during tbe Settlement of this UiIibII (1881-1890) the'Sengar 
Tbakurs on several occasions gave trouble, through misunderstanding 
the objects of tbe Settlement operations. 

Population was : 1881, 120.779 ; 1891, 123,486 ; in 1901, 99,534 
persons; males 49,423, females 50,111. Density 127 persons per 
square mile. 

Constitution, Hindus 84,152 or 84 per cent., Musalmans 3,183 or 3 
per cent., Animists 12,199 or 12 per cent. Occupied houses 18,630. 
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The taJisxl contains GOO ■villages. The soil of this tahsll is in no way 
interior to that of tlie four tuhsils lying to the north of the Kainuir hills. 

The cultivated area amounts to 112,000 bifjJiaa (163,000 acres} 
or 25 per cent, of the total area. 

The soil is best suited to rabi crops. The predominating crops are 
rice 123,000 bighas, kodon, etc., 47,000, -nbeat 30,000, ami 20,000, 
gram 19,000. 

The Tillages of Phul, Gauri, Shivarajpur, Baij.ala, Majiin, Jlandaria, 
Pabgaon, Dagdauwa and Rajba are specially noted for their cultiration 
which is due to the large proportion of Knnbis in their population. 

The greater portion of the local trade is carried on with the 
outlying British District of Mirzapur. Being connected with the import¬ 
ant trading centres of Lalganj, Drumondganj and Mirzapur in the 
Mirzapur District, and with Satna station by a good metalled road, 
its trade in the export of food grains is considerable. Some idea of the 
rake of the exports can be obtained from the customs returns for 
19ik-05. According to these the duty on wheat and linseed exported 
amounted to Ra. 53,000 and 51,000, ony/ii to Rs. 27,000, tili and 
mustard seed to Rs. 3,000, mahuS flowers to Rs. 4,000 and hides to 
Rs. 7,000 ; in all to about 1-4 lakh. 

Imports produce about Rs. 70,000 in duties ; Rs. 20,000 being 
derived from salt, Bs. 7,000 from gur and Rs, 8,00u from metiil 
utensils. 

The only road that runs through this tahall is the Great Deccan 
road, its total length being about 30 miles. The ialisll lies far from 
the railways, its headquarters being 80 miles from Satna and G1 miles 
from Mirzapur and consequently its whole trade is rond-borne. An 
Imperial Post Office is located at Mauganj. 

The taJisildar in ch.argo k assisted by a naih-talmUar and two 
kmungos. Police stations are Jocated at Mauganj and NaiagarLi under 
thanaddrs and at Laur and DanmnSna in charge ol javidddrs. 

The revenue derived by the Darbar from the koibdr or unalienated 
lands is 2-2 lakhs, the gross revenues on alienated land including the 
big Thakurat of Ifaiagarlu being approximately 2'4 lakhs. An annual 
sum of about Rs. 9,100 is paid by the Thflkurs, aud other holders of 
land as tribute or mudvila. 

The jdpr of Naiagarhl is the most important alienated holding 
in the tahsil. The Tliakur is of the Sengar clan of Rajputs. The 
revenue of his estate amounts to Rs. S6",000 a year and he pays 
chauth or mudmla as tribute to tlie State. 

Bardi TahsilThis tahsll, which forms the eastern portion of 
the hilly tract, lies south of the Kaimur r.ange, between 23° 45' and 24° 
43' and 81° 47' and 82° 51' E., having an area of 2,912 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Kaimur range, on the east by the 
Mirzapur District of the United Provinces, on^tlie south by the Chang 
Bhakar and Korea estates in Chhatlsgarh Division of the CentrM 
Provinces and on the west by portions of Rewah. The country is, 
for the most part, cut by a series of parallel ridges covered with heavy 
forest, and cultivation is but little practised except on a few plateaus 
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in the Talleys. The rainfall averages 45 inches. The most important 
of these valleys and paths (plateaus) are noted below ;—The valley of 
the Son river (called the liaka of Kavpura) sirctching between ilie 
Kaimur hills in the north and Kehanjua hills on the sooth. The 
plains of Jiawan (called the IlSJca of Bijaiira), consisting in a small 
depression surrounded on all sides by the hills of Nowgain on the 
north, Kbandanli on the west, Sajhar on the south, and Eamgarh on 
the south-east. The valley of Singraull in the south-east bounded 
by the hills of Sajhar and Kamgarh on the north. 

The chief paths are those of the Kaimur on the north, and the 
Kehanjua hills of which the Reserve Forest hnownasthe Son-ramna 
is the most important, the paths of Kowgain which run from east to 
west along the river Son, till it enters British territory, the Khandauli 
path, Sarai-Sauiudyjdf/i, and Chari yjart in the Khandauli hills and a 
few others. The Sou and its big tributary, the Gopad, trnvcr.ee the tahsil 
besides many smaller streams, of which the most important are the 
Mayabi, Bcrli, KaUti, Sajhar .and Deonarb. 

Before the .settlement of the Chandels, probably about in the 15th 
century, the country was ruled by the aborigintil tribes of Bhars and 
}5alandas, and the ruins of their fortresses are still found in several 
places. Very little is known about this country until it was occupied 
by the Chandellas, long after the fall of their Mahoba Kingdom. The 
following account is given by the local Chandels as to their settlement 
in this district:— 

The Cbandella Chief Parmardideva (Parmfll) (1167-1218) of Ma¬ 
hoba had five sons. One of them Ranjit Dev in Sanivat 1813 (A.D. 
1256) established himself at Agori (Mirzapur DiKtrictf. The second 
son Asajit Singh became the Raja of Kabar. The third Sobbajit Singh 
remained in Mahoba, while Brahma Dev and Bralimajit were killed. 
Hariliar Shah, 20th in descent from Ranjit Dev, the Raja of 
Agori, had two sous, of whom the elder succeeded to Agori while the 
younger, Rudra Shah, received the liaka of Bijaura (Bardi tahsM) as 
hla share. The river BallLa formed the boundary line between the two 
estates. Rudra Shah removed to the village of Gavhwa in the Bijaura 
Ilalca, where his descendants remained for two generations. In the 
18th century (2lth generation) Raja Mayur Shah removed from 
Garliwa to Bardi at the junction of the Son and Gopad rivers. Bodh 
Rai, the younger brother of Rao Ratan, 40th in descent from Ranjit 
Dev, received as his share the village of Bhopari, G miles to the west 
of Sihawal, where he built a stone fort. Bodh Rai had two sons, 
Sariiam Singh and Paujdar Singh. In 1810 Dalganjan Singh, a step¬ 
brother of the Raja of Mandba who lived in the Mirzapur District, 
committed a henious offence. To escape arrest he first took refuge 
with Sarnam Singh. Eight month’s later Dalganjan Singh, on hearing 
that a force had been sent out by the British Government to effect his 
arrest, fled to FaujdSr Singh at Bhopari. Faujdar Singh, when called 

1- The Balandas are reprcBcnted by the Raja of ilarwas who claims Esha- 
tiiya origin. , 

3. This rlate ie o£ course impossible as it is 113 years after Parmitr aiueva« 
death. Eanjit may have been a direct descendant, though not a son. 
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on, refused to surrender him and the British force assaulted and took 
tlie fort of BhopfuT after a tougli fight. The two brothers Sarnain 
Singh and Faujdar Singh with their followers escaped and sought pro¬ 
tection with the Chauhitn Thakurs of Sidhi, who afterwards gave tlie 
refugees the village of Eamadih for their maintenance. The fort of 
liliopriri was made over to the Maharaja, of Rewah by the British. 

This exploit is commemorated on a stone slab at Haliya on tlic 
Adhwa river in Mirzapur. The inscription is in English and Hindi. 
It states that— 

Under the atiepices 
of Lord Minto, Governor- 
General of India, and General Ileweit, 
Commander-in-Chief and Vice-Uresident, 
a passage was made through the Kirahe Pass, 
of vast height, S miles in extent, 
into Burdee, etc., etc., 

hji Lientenant-Oolonel James Tetley, Commanding 
the 2nd Battalion, 21st Regiment Native Infantry, 
aided hy great exertions 
of his gallant and willing corps 
the following of whom fell courageously 
assaidling the Babarrah Ghurry in Burdee, 

April A. D. 1811, 
which is noio destroyed 
and levelled with the ground. 

(Here follow the names of those who fell.) 

The Hindi record is longer and mentions how a road was cut and 
built up with stones .along the Kian-ka-ghdt for two miles, to get the 
18-pounders past. On the 18th April the fort was assaulted, but did not 
surrender as the kiladdi' fled. The walls were then levelled and the 
wells destroyed. The record adds that the forts of Tadu and Jold 
were also levelled- Tadu is Tedua, 5 miles south-east of BhopaiT, 
Joki is 4 miles west of it. 

The Mirzapur Gazetteer adds that this expedition was made at the 
instance of Lallu Ifaik, a well-known merchant of Mirzapur, to punish 
the marauders of Rewah, who used to plunder the convoys passing 
through the Katra pass before the construction of the Deccan Road. 
Lallu Naik or Lallu Mor was the FTaik'or head of the Banjiira commu¬ 
nity of Mirzapur. 

A local couplet records this event-™ 

Samvat athdra auv athsat sdl uchdr, 

Yuddh bhayo Baisdhh Badl dasmi tithi Gurmvdr. 

“In Samvat 1886 on Baisdkh Bad% 10, Thursday, a great struggle 
took place.” 

Tbe Rajas of Bardi made over the Tlnka of SingrauV to Maharaja 
Jai^ Singh in lieu of tribute, and later Ajit Singh, the Chandel 
Raja of Bardi, being coustan tly hai'i'nssed by his clansmen came to 
Rewah with lii^a Rani Jagat Kunwarl and formally made over his es¬ 
tate to Maharaja (then Bsbu Sahib) Visvanath Singh in 1819, retaining 
for himself only as much as was sufficient for his own and his Ram’s 
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maintenance. The following 15 districts CGHstituting the Chandel 
11a] of Bardi then came into the possession of the Rewah MahSrajs. 

Kanptira, Kalkati, Jiawan or Bijaura, Esmgarh &arhwa, Sarai, 
Samnd, Jfigri Hiwas, Singraull, Korwal, Jaghat, Bigouri or Bng- 
hoanh, Sidhi Marwa, Ainilia, Kherwa Medhauli, and Bardi proper. 

On the assumption of the Bard! Baj hy the Rewah Darbar, land 
yielding a reveruie of Rs. 6,000 was given away in nanhdr grants (main¬ 
tenance allowances), while Ajrt Singh, the es-Raja of BardT, rcceircd 
Rs. 2,000 a year cash. Ajlt Singh died withont an lieir and his bro- 
tber’sEou Jagjit Singh was recognised as the titular Riijg. Maharaja 
Visvanath Singh married Jagjit Singh’s daughter, Subhadra Kunwarr. 
Jagjit Singh’s eider son, Jagniohau Singh, being also withont an lieir, 
his younger son, BhawAnl Singh, was recognised as Raja. Bhawani 
Singh's three grandsons still live and enjoy a.jdg%r. They bear the 
title of Bahu Sahib. 

The village of Ghoghra (24“ 38' N., 82° 5' E.), 18 miles we.st of 
Sihawal, in theZfdba of Kanpura, is traditionally connected with Blrhal, 
Akbar’s witty favourite. The story runs that in n small temple here 
dedicated to Chandl Devi, one Raghubir Ram, Brahman of Chandainia 
village, daily worshipped the goddess for twelve ye.ars. He was 
helped by his sister’s son Blrhal, in keeping the temple clean. One 
day while the hoy was sweeping the temple and Rnghuhir Bam was 
away, he accidentally hart his little finger and the blood from it 
stained the goddess’s image. This propitiated the goddess and she 
promised the boy that whatever he prophesied, would turn out right. 
On le.'iving the temple the boy met a Kewat fishing. He told the 
Kewat that a bird was entangled in his hook and drawing up the 
line a bird was actually found upon it. The same night the goddess 
apj)eared to the boy in a dream and told him th.at instead of wasting 
his power in such follies he should go to the Emperor’s court. Accord¬ 
ingly tbe hoy went to Akbar’s court, where he soon rose to honour 
and distinctiort. Apart from the legend it would appear that Birbal 
was at one time an attendant at the Baghel Chief Ram Chandra’s court. 

Badauni notes that Blrhal “ who was formerly in the service 
of Ram Chandra Bhata” was sent with. Zain Ehan Koka-to bring the 
old Chief to Delhi. Birbal was killed in 1586 while fighting under 
Zain Rhan in Swat. 

An AsTitabhuja (eight armed) Devi, whose image a Chandel Raja 
is said to have obtained in dowry from Rajputana, stands in this 
village. It is the special object of worship to the Cha.ndels, a large 
fair taking place annually in the month of Kunwdr lasting 15 days. 

Chaukdns-of Sidhi .— Sidhi is a small village, 30 miles west of 
Sihawal, inhabited hy Chauhans .and for this reason the district is com¬ 
monly known in Rewah as Chauhdn-khand, it is stated that a ChauLaii 
•Narsingh by name came to Rewah from <llainpuri, and received a grant 


1. B. M. ESS. 

*■ Do. VI., 80, 91. Blochmann— Ain-i-Akiari, I, 40i. 
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af GI: villages in tiie Hdha of Sidiu, from the Eao Sahib of Gliorhrit. 
Later on, he received another grant of 29 villages from the Raja of 
LarJi. All these grants were made free as bhaip grants, and the 
Cliauli2ns paid no muCmla for them. In eonrse of time, however, when 
the Bardr Raj came into the possession of the Revvah Darbar, the 
tenure of the grants was converted into muamla. 

The Singrauli Ildka.—It is said that when the Veinivanslils, a 
ruling family of .fhunsi (Allahabad^ were in poor circumst.anees some 
of their clan went to Singrauli and took service there under a powerful 
zamin'lar of the Xhairwar tribe. They faithfully served their master 
for some time and the Khairwar zaminddr dying heirless the Venii- 
vanslils acquired the estate to which they added more territory. 

They were the founders of the family of the present Rfij.I of Singrauli 
who is, however, popularly believed to belong to the Khairwar tribe. 
This seems, however, to be erroneous, as the Raja of Singrauli is 
connected with the Chandels and Gtaharwars. Formerly, the Raja of 
Singrauli was subordinate to the Rajas of Bardl. 

The portion of Singnmli lying in the Rewah State is now held by 
the Raja as a muamldiiar. 

Population was in 1881,193,816 ; 1891, 243,203 ; 1901, 198,921 
persons ; males 99,527, females 99,394. Density 68 persons per 
square mile. Constitution : Hindus 158,772 or 79 per cent., Jains 
20, Musalmans 4,173 or 2 per cent,, Animists 35,950 or 18 per cent.; 
villages number 848. 

The hilly nature of BardI places it far behind the other tahsMs 
in point of cultivation. Only 16‘73 per cent, of the total area is 
under cultivation, the most cultivated parts being the valley of the Son 
(Kanpura Jldia), Bijauralor Jiawan) and Singrauli. In the first two 
divisions rice is chiefly grown, while in the last gram and kodon are 
the predominating crops. The total area cultivated is 430,000 Inghas 
(22d,000 acres), the predominating crops being kodon 133,000 bJghas, 
rice 124,000. Though the classes of soil met with are the same ns 
elsewhere, matr smd. domat are confined to a very small area, while sigon 
and a still leas productive variety called sigain cover the largest area. 

Forest occupies 1,296 square miles or 44 per cent, of the area. 
Except a very small reserved tract extending along the right bank of 
the Son it is open to the people. 

The revenue derived by the State from sale of the lac produced in 
Singrauli is a very important item in the receipts, 

Corundum is locally worked at Pipra in Singrauli. A royalty of 
Rs. 3 a maund is levied. Agarias, a local tribe, work iron in the usual 
crude way. Their annual output of metal is from 10 to 15 maunds. 

Of all the tahslls Bardi, being very remote from the railway and 
good roads, is in a very backward condition as regards trade. Tlie 
nearest market is Mirzapur, but|as the Kaimur range has to be crossed 
through difficult ^hdls to reach it, there is little or no incentive to 
commerce. 

The average value of the duty from exports per year i.s Rs. 3,500. 
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There are no roads or railways in this taJislI, all conrnninicalirin 
being by foot-paths (some of them wide enough to he distinguished as 
dharras). Timber and bamboos are drifted down the river Son. 

An imperial Post OlEce is located atSihowal, while three State dak 
Jinea arc maintained, running from Sjhawal to Sidlii, to Jiawan and 
Sarai, and from Jiawan to RSingarh and Singraull. 

The tahsll is in charge of a tahsllddr who is a Deputy Magistrate 
and the Collector of the district. His headquarters are at Sihawal. 

The land revenue amounts to 1-C lakh. 

RaniGagar Tahstl^':—Eamnagar is one of the three tu/i^iisilving 
in the hilly tract. It is situated between 23° 34' and 24° 2b' hi., and 
80° 57' and 82“ 20' E., just south of the Kainmr range. It i.s bound¬ 
ed on the north by LlieMandla District, on the east by the Chhattlsgarh 
Division and on the west by the Jabalpur District of the Central 
Provinces. It has an area of 2,775 square miles, of which 41 per cent, is 
Jcot?Ldi' and 5'J alienated. 

The country in this tahsil consists of a medley of hill and valley 
with hut little land auitable for cultivation, except that in the bed of 
the Son river, which traverses its north-western corner. 

The tahiil lies between the Kaimur scarp in tlie north and the 
Maikala range in the south. ‘Wbile a long chain formed of short 
parallel hills traverses the eastern section and is locally known as the 
liehanjua pahar. The important peaks are tliose of Bflndhogavh 
(2,662 feet) on which tlie old fort stands? of Eampiir (2,373 feet), five 
miles to the east of Bfindhogarh ; of Gidhaila (corruption of Gridliya- 
kuta). 5 miles to the north of Eamnagar (2,354 feet) andEanl-Mura, in 
the Marwas (1,770 feet), on the lop of which there are remains of an an¬ 
cient building and an old tank. 

The important rivers in this tahsil are the Son, which has a 
conr.se of 81 miles in the talisil; the Banas, with a length of 80 miles 
and the Malianadi with a course of 36 miles. 

In former days most of the territories now constituting the taJisil 
pf Eamnagar were in the possession of the Balandas, from whom a 
considerable portion lying round Eampagar was t.aken by Gusains. 

The portion under the Gusains was known as the lldka of Mrigavatu 
The small village of Mrigavati (34° 9' PT., 81° 9' E.), 10 miles to the 
south of Eamnagar, still marks the site of the old settlement and con¬ 
tains m.any traces of having once been a large place. 

Later on, Bahii Jujhar Singh, son of Maharaja Anup Singh,received 
this district in y'ayir and from that time until the time of Maharaja 
“Visvanath Singh it formed a separate estate. 

Up to 1891 the Sohagpnr tnhsU was included in it. 

Population was in 19(11,"■ 221,980 persons; males 309,248, females 
112,732. Density 80 persons pur square mile. Hindus numbered 
140,061 or 60 per cent., .laiiis 44, Musalmana 2,780, Animists 73,089 
or 32 per cent. 

1- Hiiinnagar tahul has been since split up into Beobari and BandhogarU 
tahslU. 

In 1S81 and ISGl the Bamnagar and Sobagpur tahflls were unitej, 
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Occupied houses 42,708. The/a7isi^ contains 949 villages. The 
villa ges arc all small and at considerable distances apart. 

i'lie soil of this tahsll is lighter than that of tlie northern iaJisils 
being for most part of the bhdla (stony) class and suited to the growing 
of crops only. 

The cultivated area amounts to 454,552 htghaa (234,000 acre.s) or 
13 per cent, of the total area. The prevailing crops are hodon 
and jowdr 145,000 hlghas, rice 98,000, tili 45,000, Avheat 32,000, 
barley 30,000 and gram 25,000. 

A very large portion about 1,190 square miles of this tahnil is 
covered with forest. The prevailing ti'ec being sarai (^doswellia 
aerrata). Two forest reserves liave been made at Sujwalii and BSndho- 
garh. The rest of the forest, though not Te.scrved, is important for the 
large export trade in bamboos. The cultivation of lac is also carried on. 

There being no good roads and no convenient means of conveyance, 
trade is not developed .and the exports and imports only produce 
about 1-9 lakh a year. There is a post office at Eamnagar. 

The la]ia%l is in charge of a tnksllddr whose headquarters are at 
Beohari. The revenue from kothdr land is 1 lakh and the gross 
revenue of alienated lands including the large estate of llarwus is 
Ihs. 90,000. An annual sum of Es. 2,062 is paid by the Thskurs as 
tribute. 

As already stated the territories comprised in tin's tahsll were 
originally granted for the maintenance of the chief’s nearest rela¬ 
tions and a great portion is still held by Thakurs representing 
junior branches of the ruling family. Chief among these sub¬ 
ordinate Thakurs are the Thakur of Itwan, whose estates yield a re¬ 
venue of about Rs. 5,000 and the Thakur of Eeor.ajnagar whose estates 
yield a revenue of nearly Rs. 40,000. The present Tli.lkur of Deorajnagar, 
Lai Eainanuj PrasSd Singh, G. I. E., is an influential leading sarddr. 
Ho held the post of Divvatj from 1891 to 1902. 

Other small holdings arc those of Budwa, S.aria, Manldsar, 
Kaithaha, Kuiiwa, Paphund, Chachai, Sarsi, Khannandi, and 
Gungaur. 

Sohagpur Tahsll :—The Pihsll of Sohagpur is the southern-most 
district of the State. It consists of two parts, one below the Maikala 
ranue and the other called the Fnthn qr plateau upon it. The tain'll 
which lies between 22° 30' and 23° 38' H., and 80° 32' and 82° 18' E., 
has an area of 3,535 square miles. 

'The tahsll lies in the liiljy tract and possesses little soil of agricul- 
tur.al value, but the forests are considerable and the sale of lac and 
timber brings in about 5 lakhs a year, sarai {Bosioellia serrata) being the 
prevailing tree. The most important produce of the district, however, 
is coal obtained from the Umaria mine. 

It is bounded on the north by the Rfimnagar tahsll and the Chang 
Bhakar estate; on the east by Ghhattisgarh Division and tlicBilaspur Dis¬ 
trict of the Central Provinces; on the south by the Alandla and Jabalpur 
Districts of the Central Provinces and on the west by the District of 
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Jabalpur. Tbe Maikala range, which connects the Vindhyas and SatpurL^ 
lies in the si'nth-east corner. It bears upon it the source of the Son 
and Narbada rivers and the saercd village of Amarkantak, The iahsil 
is watered by the Jobilla, Son, and Narbada. 

Before the opening of the Katni-Bilaspnr Extension of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Eailway, this part of the State was a terra incognita to the 
people of Rewah, and was but sparsely populated. Of late, however, 
tbe tract has been widely opened out and is gradually rising in pros¬ 
perity. 

There can be little doubt that the early history of this iah&\l is full 
of interest that would amply repay careful historical and archa?ological 
research. The numerou.s ruins of buildings and other old remains met with 
in it, carry its history back to the Gupta period. Its history during the 
Chedi period would also be interesting as it was until the end of their 
rule a liigtvly prosperous district, most of the tahtnl being during the 
10th and 11th centuries included in old Kalachuri kingdoms of Eatau-. 
pur and Bilaspur. 

The fort of Blndhogarh which was tlien in tbe possession of the 
Kalachuris passed in dowry to the Baghel Chiefs of Eewah. 

After the Baghels had established themselves at Bandhogarh they 
gradually took po.ssessiou of the surrounding country, much of which 
has passed from the Kalachuris to the Gonds. 

Later on, a small portion of this district was seized by a minor 
branch of the Baghel family descended from Jamuni Bhanu, the younger 
brother of Maharaja Vlrbhan. This territory continued to remain in 
the hands of this branch of the family, and did not actually form a 
part of the Baghel chiefship. Subsequently, the whole of tliis district 
together with the neighbouring districts of Clihattlsgarh passed into the 
hands of the Bhouslas of Nagpur, and with the fall of the Maratha 
power into those of the British. In 1860 the territories now constitut¬ 
ing the lahsll of Sohagpur were restored by the British Government to 
Maharaja Eaghur-lj Singh in recognition of his good services during 
tbe Mutiny of 1857. 

Population was in 1901,1-. 241,845 persons ; mal,e.s 120,691, 
females 120,654. Density 69 persons per square mile. Constitution : 
IJindus 147,873 or 61 per cent., Jains 143, ParsI 1, Musaluians 5,389 
or S'per cent., Christians 30, Aniraists 87,909 or 36 per cent. 

The large Christian population is due to the Europeans employed 
in, the UmariS Colliery. The return for Hindus is not quite correct as 
many of the Gonds who form the major part of the inhabitants so re¬ 
turn themselves, thus diminishing the Animist percentage. One town 
UmariS. and 1,192 viUages are situated in this taltixl. Occupied house? 
45,454. 

The soil of the iahsll is, for the most part, poor and favourable only 
to the growth of the khar if crops. 

The cultivated area amounts to 340,00-0. bigJiaa (175,000 acres). The 
prevailing crops are lice 105,000 fcoefon, etc., 84,000, tili 23,000, 

gram 87,000 and wheat 23,000. 


!■ la 1881 and 1891 this taksil was united with Eamnagar, 
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The forests cover 1,474 square miles or 41 per cent, of the total 
area. The timber export is considerable while the cultivation of lac is 
carried on on a large scale. 

Thenefcprofits to tlieDarbSr from the sale of lac and the contract 
for rninor forest products is,-as already stated, about 5 lakhs a year. 

The trade of this district consists in the export of timber, 
food grains, oil seeds, skins, ghl and lac ; and imports of salt, sugar and 
cloth. Since the extension of the Katni-Jlilaspur Branch of the Bengal- 
Nagpnr ilailway, the prosperity of the bazars in the vicinity of the line 
has grown rapidly. 

The duties on export amount to about 7 lakhs a year of which tilt 
and mustard seed account for 2-7 Lakhs, rice for 2-5 laklis and wheat 
for 1-3 lakh. Import duties amount to 4-5 lakhs, piece-goods account¬ 
ing for I'G and salt for Es. 99,000. 

The tahfiil is traversed for 101 miles by the Katni-EiLispur Branch 
of the Bengal-Uagpur Eailway, the principal stations being at Umaria 
and Sahdol, the latter being the station for Sohagpur town. 

Metalled roads lead from Birsinghpnr to Dindori (ll-j miles) and 
Sahdol to Sohagpur (12 miles). Post offices are situated at Sohagpiu* 
and Umaria and Telegraph Offices at Umaria and nil railway stations. 
Atahsllclar whose headquarters are at Sohagpur is in charge. An 
Assistant Magistrate is in special charge of Umaria. BTearly the whole 
of the tahsil being split up into petty Thaknrats, there is very little 
kothar land and the revenue work is comparatively light. 

The gross revenue of this district, which is mostly comprised of 
alienated lands held on mudmla tenure, is 1‘35 lakh, land revenue 
is about 27,000 and the total net revenue Es, 36,000. In addition 5 
lakhs a year is from the sale of lac and forest produce and 7 lakhs from 
Colliery. 

Alienated lands .—The important Thakur.Its of this talisxl are given 
below:— 

Chandia IldlM .—The Thskuv belongs to the Baghel family. The 
annual grass revenue of the holding is Es. 18,877, the mudmla 
paid to the Darbar being Es. 4,500. The Thfikur being at present a 
minor, tlie estate is under the Court of Wards. 

Stnghwam .—The ildkdddr belongs to the Eaj-Gfond tribe. The 
gross revenue of the estate is Es. 16,000, the mudmla paid to tho 
Darbar being Es. 3,925. The holder is entitled to idzlm and enjoys 
the title of EajS. 

_ SoMgpur.—A large estate with an annual income of Rs. 20,000 
paying a. mudmla of Es. 4,875. 

In 1808 A. D. during the time of R.IghujT Bhonsla the estate 
of Sohagpur which was then held by a de.scendant of Jamuni Bhauu, 
a younger brother of Maharaja Virhban, fell to the Marathas. It passed 
in 1826 A.D. with other possessions of the Bhonsla Chief to the British. 
In 1860^ A.D. it was restored with the district of Amarkantak to 
Maharaja Eaghuraj Singh in recognition of his services during the 
Mutiny. Maharaja Eaghuraj Singh acknowledged Yijaya Bahadur 
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Singh, son of RuniSpatl Singh, as ThiSkur of Sohagpur, on pfiyirirnt 
of an annual tribute of Rs. 5,000 and conferred upon him the title 
of Ehaya Eahaclur which is still held by his descendants. 

Kothi-Xii}wdvi. —The annual income of this estate is Bs. 28,000 
and the viudmla paid Its. 7,2GG. The Thakur of Kotlu belongs to 
a junior branch of tlie Sohagpur Thakurs. 

Jiiitjnir. —The holding has an income of Es. 7,200 and pars 
mudmla at the rate of Rs- 1,800. 

Khairha. —The hiildiug is valued at Es. 2,800 a year and p.ajs 
as vmdmlix Es. 600. 

GAZETTEER. 

Alhaghati Huzur;—A pass in the Yiiijh pahar named after 

the liiiuapliar, hero of Chaud's J’ritlu'^rdj I^disa. It issitnated 3^ miles 
nortli-wcht of Sirmol village (2'4‘^ 51' K., 81° 2i' E.). Thepass"stiinds 
1,1113 feet above sea-lcvcl. Many signs on the .surrounding rocks are 
pointed out as being relies of Alba’s day, such as the mark of his spear 
the cave he lived in, his treasure house, etc. Besides this some rude 
figures of Gaucah and other deities are cut on the rocks. The well- 
kuoirn Alhaghat records of Earasiuha Dev Knlachuri of F. S. 1216 
or 11513 A. D. are here.-' There are two other record.? in the neighbour¬ 
hood, one of 12U0 A. !)■ In this record the pass is called- Shatushadika 
ghat which wa.s no doubt its original name. ^ 

An old tank at Bhandla village below the ghat is attributed to 
Alba. 

Amarkantak, tahsll Sohagpur :—A small village in Eewah State 
situated on the eastern-most extremity of the Maikala range at Lat. 22° 
40'N‘., and Long. 81° 46' E., SOoOteet above sea-level. Amarkantak is 
famous as the site of the source of the Narbada river and one of the mo.st 
sacred .spots in India. It is mentioned by Kalidas in his “ Meghadiita" 
■where it is called Amaralcuta. 

There are eleven important places in the vicinity which are visited 
by pilgrims, of tiiese the most important are the source of the Narbada, 
the fall of Kapildhara where the foot-prints of the Pandata Bhlm are 
shown, and Sou Muuda, where the Son river rises. 

The most im[ioitant temple now standing is curious in consis¬ 
ting of three sanctums arranged like a trefoil leaf, -aliich were 
evidently to have been connected by a single mandapa or hall, that 
was, however, unfortunately never completed. The mouldings though 
plain are bold and good, and the shikhara or spire is of the graceful 
curvilinear form seen in the KhajrSho temples. It is said to have 
been built by Kama Cbedi (10'42-1122) and would thus date in the 
11th century. It is the oldest temple in this spot. There are some 
fourteen others close by, and many more further off. The tank from 

k ^ 1 he figures fIiowu as the incomes of these Thakur^ta are the leTcnues 
fctatclin the origimvl grants. The incomes have, in all cases, considerahly 
increased, hut the exact figures are not known. 

2- 1. A.,XV11I,2I3. 

3. 0. A.B. E., XVr, 111. 
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tliu I'i'"'’!' i'’ W'J"' 3iipt‘>''>se!l to fake ilrf source is not tiic original 
uiie. i’lie old tank, to tlie north, half filled up nith earth, can still he 
seen close by. The Ifannada-bai temple is also old and may possibly ho 
older tliin that of Kama, .hrrt a thick cover oE 'whitewash, and the fact 
that it is in use makes examination difficult, i- 

Population wa.s, in IDO.l, 214 persons ; males 1S5, females 79, all 
Hindus ; occupied houses 43. 

Amarkantak is 25 miles by country road from Salidol station on 
the Katni-Bilaspur Section of the Bcngal-Nagpur Pailivay. 

AlDWpataili tajisil Paghurajnagar ;—A very important place on the 
(Ireat Deccan road, 21 miles to the south-east of Satnn, situated in 
24° 19' N-, and 81° 4' E. Old tanks are large and numerous in its 
neiglibonrhood, shewing its importance up to the 12th century. It de¬ 
cayed for a time but was resuscitated and given its present name by 
filahaiaja Amar Singh in 162G. Later on, it formed the chief seat of 
the e.state allotted for the maintenance of Itavendra Balbhadra Singh, 
tlie youngest brother of Maharaja Visvnnath Singh, who greatly im¬ 
proved the place. It has a vernacular school, customs and police 
located in it. Population was, in 1901, 2,577 ; males 1,241, females 
1,33G; Hindus numbered 2,140; occupied houses 143. 

^aiarpur, tahsil Ramnagar :—A large village, twenty miles south¬ 
west of Ramnagar, situated in 23° 57' S’., and 80° 58' E., situated 
on the western border of th# iahsil adjoining the Jabalpur Distj'iet. It ■ 
lias a customs cliaukl, a police outpost in charge of a jamadar, and a 
veniacular school located in it. It has also a fine tank with an old 
temple on its bank, and a good bazar. Population (1901) 975 persons ; 
Hindus 703; occupied houses 194. 

Anuupur, tahsil Soliagpur ;—Anfijopur village and railway station 
.situated In 2o° 7' N., and 81° 42' E., on the Katni-BiLlspur line. It 
is a place of rising importance. Several ruins of old temples lie liere, 
and .at Piparia village 2 miles south of it aud at Samantpur mile 
north. Population (1901) 251 persons. 

Bahunti, tahsM Maugonj ;—A sm.aUvillage lying in and 

Sl°o7'E., 7 miles from Manganj,noted for a fine waterfall made by the 
Adhwa river. Population (1901) 9 persons, all Hiudus; occupied houses 3. 

Baljuath, tahsll Huzur :—A village 8 miles west of Rewnh town, 
situated iu 24° 3U' H., and81°17' E. A temple dedicated to Siva as the 
Vaidya Nath .stands here,. In 1884 the roof fell iu. Figures of Gnnga 
and Jumna .standing as usual, respectively, on a crocodile and tortoise 
are carved upon the doorway and another image, 7 feet high, of Ganga 
lie.s near by with other remains. A fair is held here on Ram naiml 
{Cliait Sudl 9). 

Baikunthpur. tahsll Huzur (24°46' H., 81°2S'E.) :—The chief 
peat of a Thakurat situated 15 miles north of Rew.ih town connected by 
an uiiiijctalled road with Kevati and Tooiitliar. It contains a customs 
chnidi and a vernacular school. s. 


!■ S. R,, VII, 227, 

=■ f .V, K., Xi’I, 151, 
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Bandhogarhi t-thsM Ramnagar:—1’he old caidLal, sihialed in tljG 
south-east of the State in 2iJ° 10' N., and 81° 3' E. It ia n place of 
considerable archaeological and historical importance. The fort stands 
on a hill 2,632 feet above sea-Iorel, and consists in fact of two hills, the 
Bamnia hill close by being also enclosed by a rampart and considered 
as part of the fort. 

It is nndoubtsdly a place of antiquity and was an important 
stronghold long before the Baghel dynasty acquired the country. 
Ptolemy mentions a Salantipyorffon as one of the towns of the 
Adeisathrai, Canningham has suggested that this is a Greek render¬ 
ing of Haya. Kehetra, the country of the Haihayas. Tradition assigns 
the early rule of this region, to the Baland tribe, which would give 
some support to the identification, the names Balandipur and Balanti- 
pura being practically identical. 

In the 13th century it was given as part of the dowry of the 
Kalachuri bride of Karan Dev Bagbela, and became the centre from 
which this clan gradually extended their sway. Muhammadan histo¬ 
rians refer to it as Baiidhu and to the Baghel Chief as Baja, of 
Bandhu. 

In. 1498-99 Sikandar Lodi annoyed at the refusal of Baja Snlivahan 
to give him a daughter in marriage, invested Eandhogarh, but ineffect¬ 
ually, and “ altliougli his moat valiant soldiers showed their courage at 
the fort of Bandhu, the strongest castle in t).mt district,” he was obliged 
to retire and take his revenge by sacking the country as far as Banda. *• 

In the Sth year of Akbar (1563) the fort was invested by Asaf 
Khan but the siege was raised on the intercession of other Bajas at 
Delhi. In the 42nd year of Akbar (1597) disturbances arose nt 
Bandhogarh and Baja Patr Das was sent to besiege the fort. After 
an investment of eight months and five days he took it and was in 1599 
sent there as governor. From 1699 till 1602, it remained a Muham¬ 
madan possession. In that yearit was restored to Baja Vikramaditya. 
It was, however, no longer the capital town, tliat position having, 
been given to Eewah. 

There i.s a curious local legend that Akbar was born here, a 
legend firmly believed in hut which is entirely without historical founda¬ 
tion. Many old rcinain.s are said to exist in the neighbourhood. 
Population (1001) 22(1; Hindus 218 , occupied houses 26. 

Baraon- Manganj :—A smalt village situated 5 miles to the 

north of Manganj, in 24° 42' N., and 81° 56'E., noted for the fair of 
Ganeshji licld in the month nt Kdrtik (October-Kftvember) which lasts 
for 15 d.ays. Population (1901) 182. 

Baraundha, tahsjl Ramnagar :—A village situated on the right 
b.mk nf (he .Sou, 4 miles south-wc.st of Bainnagar, in 24° 10' K., and 
81' Dj' E. It is a very important place, chiefly inhabited by the traders 
in food grain.=, and was at one time the headquarters of the tahsil. 

1- Qiileuttu Hcvimi', 1811, p. 215. 

2- McCrin.llo— I'tolemy's .Ancient India, IGl, 166. 

3. E. 31. II, IV, t02 ; B. P., I. 56S. 

4. IJAtsir til-L'ljii'a ([‘eroian T.jxt), 228-9. Blochmann—jlbi-t-TAJiiin, I 
3G7, 107. l-JO. 
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It has a reniacular school and on old fortress, Popointioii (1001) 
1,378 ; Hindus 1,121; occupied houses 275. 

Bardii Bard!A Tillage situated iu 24“ 32' U"., and 82“ 29' 
E. Once the chief place in the tahfil, but except for this not a place o£ 
any real importance lying as it does in rough jungle-corered country. 
Tlie Chaudels are said formerly to hare carried on human saorilices 
here to Bard! Devi, and a bntfalo, its substitute, is still sacrified at 
njvardtn. Population (1901) 119 persons; Hindus 119. 

Beloahli tufisH Mauganj A waterfall on. the Adhwa river, 8 
miles north of Mauganj. Tbe fall is 464 feet iu height. 

Bwliari. tuhsil Eamnag.ur A large village and headquarters of 
the iahsil lying 14 miles south-east of Esmnagar in 24“ 1' N., nnd 
81“ 25' E. It is a trade centre of considerable importance, and contain.? 
ft police ihdna in charge of a thdndddr, a custom.? and a forest chmkl. 
Populatiou (1901) 837 ; males 169, females 168; Hindus numbered 80; 
occupied houses 67. 

Bhad. io-lml Raghurajnagar :—A village situated in 24“ 87' H., 
and 80“ 54' E. A very big fair is held annually at the temple here 
daring the navardtras in the months of Kunw&r and Chaitra in liou- 
our of the Chedi Devi. A very large area in this village is covered 
with valuable bamboos, Population (1901) 231; Hindus 17C ; occu¬ 
pied houses 46, 

Bhalua, TeontbarA villt^c, situated in 24“ 58' N., and 
81 “ 40 'E., of importance only ns being tbe present residence of the 
representatives of the Venuvaushi Rajas who formerly rulod this tract. 
Population (1901) was 791 ; Hindus 711; ocoqned houses 108, 

Bharjuna, taksll RaghurajmgarSituated sis miles to the- 
north of Satna town in 24“ 39' H., and 80“ 58' E. Hoar this village 
MB tire ruins of an old fort and temple containing some good .sculpture 
and images. Population (1901) was 414, comprising 874 Hindus ; 
oceupieJ houses 188. 

Hotliing is known ns to tire origin of the fort or temple. In tire 
vicinity of the site of the old teinide there now stands a small uiodcru 
shrine in wliicli the image of a goddes.s with 18 arms is erected. 

Bhlimkahar, talml RaglmrajnagnrSituated seven miles to 
the north-west oi Satna town in 24“ 38' H., and 80“ 52' E. It takes 
its name from a spring called Bliumka. 

Formerly an old fortress, said to have been built by tbe Baghelas, 
stood hero. It is now ruined. Hear the spring are several slabs of 
stone carved with images of Jain Tirtlmnkars, known popularly as 
the five Pandawas. Population (1901) was 374 ; Hindus 343 ; occu¬ 
pied houses 74. 

Bichrata, tahsil MauganjA village lying 5 miles north-east of 
Mauganj in 24“ 42' H, and 82“ 2' E. The representatives of tlie former 
Sengar Raja of Man reside here. He is known as the Raja of Bichh- 
rahta and is a tributary land-holder of the Harbar. Populatiou (1901)505, 
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Burhar, taJisll Soliagpnr : —A Tillage and railivay ftalion on llie 
Katnl-Iiilaspiir lino sitnated in 23° 13' of., and 81° 30' E. It is increas¬ 
ing rapidly in imporinnce. A forest and a police cliauhx are situated in 
it. Population (1901) 506 ; occupied houses 101. 

Chaoliai, talml Huznr :—A waterfall on the Bihar river, 9 miles 
west of Kevati, in 21° 16' W., and 81°22' E, The fall ig 368 feet high. 

Chakii tuAsIf TeontharATillagelyingin25°3']!l'.,and81'’52'E., 
4 niilesnortli of Sohagi, on the Tons river. Itis situated on the northern 
border of the State and is well-known for the ghat on the Tons which is 
crossed by means of a ferry boat during greater part of tlie year. A fair 
is held here evei'y Tuesday in honour of god Haiiunian. Population 
(1901) 216 ; Hindus 191; occupied houses 51. 

Chandi, tahsll Teontliar;—A village 5 miles from Sitlaha situated 
in 21° oT'lSf., and 81° 40'E. A big fair is held here during the Shiva- 
rdlri. Population (1901) 352; Hindus Dll; occupied houses 90. 

Chandia, tah-nl Sohagpm:—A large village sitn,atedin23°40'N,, 
and 80 ° 15' E., on the western border of the distriot. It is also a railway 
station on the Bengal-Eagpur Eailway. Population (1901) 3,169; males 
1,636, females 1,833, comprising 2,576 Hindus and 530 Animisls; 
occupied houses 893, 

Chandia is the scat of the Thfilcnr of Clmndin. It has a customs 
and a police chauhl and a vernacnlar school situated in it, Being tlie scat 
of a Ihaknrat and a railway station it is a local centre of rising im¬ 
portance. 

(Jhandrshli Huzur :—a village situated one mile east from 

the hank of the Son river in 24° 15' N., and 81° 35' E., once a very large 
place. A very fine temple and an old monastery are still standing hcie. 
The temple faces west and now stands on a lofty platform, which, how¬ 
ever, appears to have been added in later days. It is quite unique in 
being constructed on a circular plan. This extremely unusual design is 
followed not only in the exterior but also in the sanctum. The circle 
outside is unbroken by buttressing or recessing, and though it thus 
lacks relief and does not produce the same effects of light and shade as 
temples built on the ordinary plan, it is nevertheless jileasing. The 
facet ornamentation on the spire resembles tliat used at Khajraho in 
the Chhatarpur State. It is assigned to the 13lh or I4th century. 
The palace, or as it should be called monastery, at the same place belongs 
to the 14th century and is interesting as an example of domestic archi¬ 
tecture. It is built in the form of a square with a pillared courtyard 
inside, with chambers round it. The ceiling of the rooms is elegantly 
ornamented. Population was (1901) 229 ; Hindus 193 ; oeenpied 
houses 45. 

Cliorliat. tahnl Huzur (24° 25' N,, 81° 4,9' E.):—A large village 
and seat of the Thakur of Chorhilt, who is an Honorary Magistrate. 
Population (1901) 411; Hindus 288; oeenpied houses 80. 

Dathaurai iahsll Teonthar :—A small village and station on the 
East Indian Eailway sitnated in 25°8' N., and 81°25’ E. The village con¬ 
tains a small fort belonging to the Hikshit family, wliich holds the village 
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under a paipahliar grant. Customs, police and forest cliaukls and an 
Imperial Branch Post Oflfice are situated, in it. It is connected with 
Teonthar and Sitlaha, the two most important places in the tahszl, by an 
unmetalled road. A line of mail runners from Dabhaura to Sitlaha and 
Teonthar is maintained by the Darbar. 

There is a spacious encamping ground here used by British Troops 
from Allahabad. Trade in firewood and food grain is on the increase 
and the construction of a good bazar is under consideration. 

An important fair is held here twice a year during the navaratra 
in the months of Chaitra and Kunwav which, though religious in 
origin, has now become commercial, Population (1901) 1,928 ; Hindus 
1,225 i occupied houses 357. 

Lsoganj Katara, Teonthar:—A village situated six miles to 

the south of Teonthar in 24° 54'H., and 81“ 46' E., on the Mangawan- 
Allahabad road. Has a fair sized bazar especially important for 
travellers going from Eewah to Allahabad who generally stop there 
en route. Population (1901) 150; Hindus 149 ; occupied houses 37. 

DeorSjaagar, tahsul Ramnagar :—A large village, four miles east 
of Ramnagar, situated in 24° IS' N., and 81° 15' E. A fair weather road 
runs from Ramnagar to Deorajnagar. 

Being the seat of a big Baghel ildTcaddr, it is a place of import¬ 
ance. A fine temple to Vishnu, and a large bazar are located here; 
it is a considerable commercial centre. A vernacular Middle School 
and a customs chaukl are also situated here. The Thakur of Deoraj- 
nagar is an Honorary Magistrate for this district. 

The jli-dla ceremony of Thakurji in the month of Srdwan is cele¬ 
brated here on a grand scale. Population (1901) 3,400. 

Garlii tahsi,! Teonthar:—A village lying 16 miles west of SohagI 
in 24°48' H., and. 81°45'E. It has an old a police station, a customs 
chauk% and a vernacular school. Population (1901) 1,419; Hindus 
1,176 ; occupied houses 295. 

G-hoghra, tahsll Bardi:—A village situated in 24° 33' H., 82° 5' E. 
This place has already been described under Bardi tahsll a.s connected 
with the Bii'bal or Akbar’s great favourite, and a place where a large 
fair is held in t\m navardtri (October). Popmlation (1901) 16 ; occupied 
houses 3. 

GhuHlan, tahsll Teonthar:—A village lying 5 miles to the east of 
Dabhaura in 25° 6' H., and 81" 27' E., with which it is connected only 
by a track. Its importance consists in the fact that it is the seat of a 
family of a Baghel Thakur who formerly possessed the whole of the 
Jiraonha pargana, a part of the Teonthar tahsll- There is a very big 
tank situated here. Population (1901) 448; Hindus 386; occupied 
houses 102. 

Gidhaila, talml Ramnagar :—Village lying 5 miles to the north of 
Ramnagar in 24° 18' H,, and 81° 15' E., situated at the foot of the 
Gidhaila hill, popularly identified with the Oridhakuta of the Puranas. 

A fair of some imjrortance is held here annually on the Basant 
Panchaml in the month of Mdgh (January), when visitors bathe in the 
Mansi Ganga. Population (1901) 93; Hindus 45; occupied houses 18. 
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Ginja Hill. lalisil Teonthni-:—This place uhicli is of some arcli- 
mological importaEcc lies 11 miles south of Bargarh station in 24“ 58' 
N., and 81° 28' E, It rises to 1,326 feet above sea-level, the hillside being 
covered with jungle. On the south face the scarped rock overhangs forming 
a cave 100 feet long by 50 broad and 20 feet high. In the centre at 
the hack is an inscription in red paint with rude drawings of men and 
animals. The inscription is in. Gupta characters. It refers to a Maharaja 
Bhim SeTi and is dated in year 52 which of the Gupta era will corre¬ 
spond with A. D. 271.^- 

Goraia, tahsll Eaghurajnagar :—The chief seat of Bikshit 
Raja situated 10miles north of Madhogarh in 24° 38' N., 81° 9' E. 
Formerly, it was a very important trade centre visited by the Lawaiias. 
It is 15 miles to the north-east of the tnhsil headquarters. Population 
was (1901) lOG; Hindus 95; occupied houses 73. 

Govindgarh Town, tahall Huzhr ;—Situated on the edge of the 
Kaimur scarp 1,200 feet above sea-level in 24° 22' FT., and 81° 23'E. 
Govindgarh is a favourite summer resort of the chief ou account of its 
fine position on the edge of the range, affording a magnificent view 
over the forest-clad region below, and the sport to he had in the adjoin¬ 
ing forest reserve. The surroundings are most picturesque. The chief 
lias a palace in the town. A large lake is situated here. 

Population was, in 1901, 5,022 persons; males 2,867, females 
2,155, comprising Hindus 4,014 or 80 per cent., Musalmans 591 or 
12 per cent., Animists (Gonds) 417 or 8 per cent.; occupied houses 913. 

Govindgarh is 12 miles south of Eewah with which place it is 
connected by a metalled road and by telephone. 

Gurgi-Masaun, faAsif_Huzur(Garha incur maps) :—An old site 
of archmological importance situated twelve miles east of Eewah in 
24° 30' H., and 81“ 22' E. It is strewn with remains showing that it 
was formerly a place of great importance. It has been suggested as the 
site of the ancient city of the Kausambi, 2’ There is a fine fort 
here called Rehuta, attributed to Kafna Chedi (1042-1122), which 
has a circuit of 2^ miles with walls 11 feet thick and originally 20 feet 
high, surrounded by a moat 50 feet broad and 5 feet deep. The 
temple remains are mostly Brahmanical, though some Digambara Jain 
figures are lying about, GurgI is still famous for its pan gardens. 2- 

GutIi, ialinl Huzur :—A village situated on the left bank of 
the Bichhia river, 15 miles south-east of Eewah town, in 24° 29'H., and 
81° 25' E. Contains customs and police chauhls and a vernacular 
school. Formerly it was a well populated place. There are the ruins of 
an old fort here. Population (1901) 379; occupied houses 79. 

Hanumalia', tdhal Mauganj;—A village on the Great Deccan road, 
16 milestothe east of Mauganj, in 24° 46' H., 82° 12' E. Itis the head¬ 
quarters of the customs administration of this tcihsil. It contains an 

1- c.A.s.B,xxr,n9. 

s- J. A. B., 1904, 249. 

3. C. A. S. E., XSI, 149. 
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encamping ground and a police chiuTci, and is an important place on 
tile eastern border oE the State. Population (1901) 77; Hindus 66; 
occupied houses 15. 

Hata, Maoganj:—A small village 18 miles east of Mnuganj in 

21° 45' ]Sr., and 82° 13' E. A large fair is held here during the Shivarairi 
in honour of the Mahadeo. 

ItWaHi Ramnagar :—A Tillage situated 13 miles south-mest 

of Ramnagar in 24° 11' H., and 81° 1' E. It is the seat of the 
Thakur of ItnSn, a representative of the former Thakurs of 
Ramnagar. Population (1901) 2ll ; Hindus ISO ; occupied houses 41. 

Jaithari, tahsi,l Sohagpur :—A village and railivay station situated 
in23°2'H,, and 81° 50'' E. It is also arising trade centre. Population 
(1901) 820; Hindus 704; occupied houses 1G4. 

Jatri, tahs%l Teonthar :—A village 5 miles south of Habhaura in 
25° 3' H., and 81° 24' E. A large fair is held lierein honour of Devi in 
theiVaaamtra. Population (1901) 396 ; Hindus 298; occupied houses 89, 

Jobi) Ramnagar :—A village 14 miles south-west of Rain- 

nagar situated in 24° 3' E"., and 81° 2' E. Three miles to the east of 
Jobi in Duara village, at the junction of the Mah.anadi and the Son, 
stands a large Banyan (Ficus indica) tree which is said to roark the 
site of the hermitage of the Rislii Markandcya, and a big religious fair 
is held there on the Alctkar Sankrant. Population (1901) 281 ; Hindus 
194 ; occupied houses 60. 

Jodhpur) tahsll Mauganj:—A village 13 miles west of Mauganj, 
8 miles to the north of the Great Deccan road. A village and head¬ 
quarters of a Sengar Thakur situated in 24° 42' TT., and 81° 45' E. 
Population (1901) 368. 

Zaohni) taksll Bardr :—A village situated 85 miles south-east of 
Sihawal in 24° 5' H., and 82° 40' E. It has a large bazar and is well- 
known for its country made shoes. Poimlation (1901) 14. 

Kakonsiha, tahsll Bardi :—A village situated north-east contain¬ 
ing a large number of ruins of 12th century temples and some earlier 
9th century remains. Population 181; males 85, females 96 ; occupied 
houses 30. 

Kandhwar, tahsll Huzar-.—A very large villnge situated in 24° 22' 
17., and 81° 36' E., 12 miles south of Ghar. Population 284; Hindus 
252 ; occupied houses 57. 

Kevati-kund, tahs%l Teonthar :—A sacred pool situated in 24° 48' 
IT,, and 81° 35' E. At this spot the Mahanadi river-precipitates itself 
over the edge of the Rewah plateau in a magniiiBeat cascade, 331 feet in 
height, into a pool (kvndj formed by the erosion of its waters. The spot 
is one of unusual and romantic beauty. Below lies the deep jmol of 
clear blue water, hemmed in. on three sides by lofty wall of perpendi¬ 
cular rock, while the escaping stream flows for over two miles down a 
canon with beetling cliSs on either hand. The eastern cliS is crowned 
by a fort and some small shrines, below which lie two caves. One cave, 
the larger, is 200 feet long by 43 broad, but only 3 feet high, while 
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tlie second called the Mahadeo cave is partly artificial, the outer Kali 
being- built op. Inside the smaller care are a few lingams. On the 
rock outside are two representations of Huddhist stopas shewing the 
origin of the caves. Inside on the ceiling ia an inscription cut in Pali 
characters of 200 B. C., which runs; 

H-\rili piLtenam Sonahena karita pukkarini. 

“The pool (care) caused to be made by Sonaka, son of Hariti.” 

In Ghand's Prithviraj Raisa a hermit Harit is mentioned. 

Some paintings of animals in red ochre adorn the rock. A 
mile from the waterfall at the village of Kevati (Keonti) is a row 
of snti-pillars, bearing inscriptions, dated in V. S. 1390 and 1397 or 
1333 ajid 1311 A.l>. In tliem a Raja Haniira Dev of Lukastliana of 
Kathaula is nieiitioncd, and also Slirl MahariijadhirajDevaka otlf atliaula, 
his overlord. Who these kings were it is not possible to say. Cunningham 
suggests they were Cliandcls, but from local tradition they appear to 
have been Vcnuvanslil chiefs. The fight in which the people com¬ 
memorated in the pillars fell, may have taken place between the Caghela 
and Venuvanshls. 

In these inscriptions this jdaee is called Kevati-sthan, while 
Kathaula-sthiln now Katlianli near Maimani-ghst is mentioned as the 
residence of ilaliaraja Devaka. i- 

Population (1901) 530 ; Hindus 482 ; occupied houses llS. 

Khairii tahnl Sohagpur :—xV village and station on the Katni- 
Pdla'pur line, situated in 22“ 55' N., and 81“ 54'E. Its bazar is rapidly 
rivalling that of Sahdol. It has a police, customs and forest chaukls 
located in it. Population (1901) 206. 

KhalesaTi tahsil Sohagpur;—Sister village to Umaria. Formerly, 
the names of those places were united as Umnria-Khalesar. Tliis village 
is separated from UniariS, only by a small stream called the Umar. It 
is the seat of a petty P>aglicl Thakiir, belonging to the Clmndia branch. 
Population (1901) 206; llindus HO; occupied houses 41. 

Kharamsera, Rnghurajnagar ;—A village lying 24 miles 

south ^Ye&t of the iahsil headquarters in 24° 1.3' H., and 81° G’ E. Former¬ 
ly, it was the headquarters of a taJisil of the same name. It possesses 
ar> oldj^rorfil built by the rLaikwarEajputs.Pox5ulation(1901) was 1,380; 
Hindus 1,191; occupied houses 276. 

Kharwahi, tahsil Rnghurajnag.ar :—This village lies ten miles 
south of Satna town in 23° 53' ET., and 80° 50' E. It contains an old 
fort now in a dilaiiidated condition whicli is said to have been built by 
the Raikwar Kshatriyas. It is one of the largest villages of the 
tahsil. A customs chauki is located here. The river Tons flows to 
the west of the village. Population(1901) G6G; Hindus 597; occupied 
houses 133. 

Khatai, BardT :—A village 14 miles east of BardI in 24° 

31' E., and 82° 40' E. The descendants of the old Rajas of BardI 
reside here. Postulation (1901) was 943,- occupied houses 157. 

1 . C, A. S. B,, XXV, 115-141 ; I. A.. I, 278 ; IX. 120. 
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EilSitkJl&rii tahbil Maugaijj:—A village lying 8 miles from 
llaugau] on Great Ueccan road in 2i° 42'’N., and 82“6'E. It 
bflS a vernacular school and a largo bazar. Population (1901) 1,190- 

Kothara! Raghurapagar :—Tlnsjilace is situated 10 miles to 

the north of Satnatowuin 2J:‘’42' N,, and 81° 5’ E. It contains an 
oldt^arAi built by Mahiraja Bhao Singli in 1G75. 

KripalpUFi ta/isil RaghurajnBgar :—Situated in 21° 3G' IN'., 80° 59' 
E,, on the left bank of the river Tons opposite to Madhogarh. It is the 
blrth-plaCe of the present Maharaja and the chief scat of a Thaknrat. 
Population was, in 1901,1,270; of whom 1,183 were Hindus ; occupied 
houses 251. 

LalpTlI* Smd Bathia, Rnghurajnagar :—These places lie 5 

miles to the north of Satna town in 2l° 37' N., and 80° 55' E. A very- 
large lime-stone quarry which is being worked by the Satna Stone and 
Lime Company, is situated here. Population (1901) 813 persons; 
occupied houses 1(32. 

Laur, Mauganj;—A village lying in 21° 41' H., and 

81° 49'E., 10 miles west of Mauganj on the Great Dccean road. It 
contains an encamping ground and customs and police chaiik^s. 

Though a very small village in point of population, it is a very im¬ 
portant centre of trade. Most of tho local merchants trading in fund 
grains and other articles of export re.sorfc to this place to make purchases, 
and the population of Baiiias is far above the average. Close to the 
village stands the templo of Somanatli and the Dev Talao whore tho 
biggest fair held in the State takes place on Shivardtri, Population 
(1991) 222 all Hindus ; occupied houses l-l. 

Luk, tahail Toontliar;— A. village lying in 2-1° 54' N., and81° S2' 
E., G miles south-east of ,Sitl.iha. It contains m-any .archL-cological 
remains of interest. Population (1901) 791 persons ; occupied houses 
108. 

Madhogarh., tahsU Raghurajn.ngar:—Situated five miles to the east 
of tho Satna town on the Satua-Bela metalled road aud the right bank 
of the Tons in 24° 34' H,, and Sl'-^ 0' E. Formerly it was the head¬ 
quarters of tho tu/lit:!. It contains a very fine gurJil, a vernacular 
middle schcol, a police chaukl aud a good b.azar. Population w.as, in 
1901,3,335 ; males 1,624, females 1,711, Hindus numbered 2,977; 
occupied houses 1,000. 

Majhaulii tahsll Ramnagar ;—A village situated £4 miles east of 
Eainnagar in 24° 7' H., and 81° 43' E. It is a scid?-station of the Forest 
Department where a forest produce depot in charge of a is 

located. A stock of fac ia always stored here. Population (1901) C. 

Makundpur, tahs%l Huzfir A large village, 10 miles south of 
Rewah town, in 24° 24' H,, and 81° 20' E., which contains the ruins 
of an old fort reputed to be the birth-ijlace of Akbar Shah II, There 
are many Jain images lying about very similar in their appearance to 
those at Khajraho in the Chliatarpur State. At Suknlgaon close by and on 
the banks of the Rupsagar tank arc the remains of old temples and fine 
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stone ghats. The chief temple which now enshrines a lingam is con¬ 
structed from the remains of an old Vaishnav temple as Vishnu seated 
on Garncla can still be seen carved on the doorway. Close by there 
is a marsh named Bhadwa in which the keora or BCrewpine (Fandanus 
odnratissimus) grows in large quantities from which teora-Water and 
perfume are manufactured. Makundpur is also the headquarters of 
a forest inspector. A workshop which turns out furniture is attached 
to the forest chaukl here. 

Makundpur is traditionally said to be the birth-place of Akbar II. 
In 1758 hia father, Ali Gauhar (Shah Alam), fled here after the failure 
of his attempt on Patna. 

This place is connected by the Bela-Govindgarh metalled road 
with Rewall. A fair called the Takia of Shdhzada is held annually 
in the month of Chait. Population was, in 1901, 1,551; Hindus 1,287; 
occupied houses 310. 

Mangawall. Huzur:—A village situated on the Great Heccan 

road, 18 miles to the north-cast of the Rewah town, in 24° 40' N., and 
81° 39' E. It contains an old tank named Malakpur. A jiolice thdna, 
a customs cliankl, a vernacular school, a dispensary, and a branch Imperial 
post office are located in it. It also contains the ruins of an old garln. 
It is chiefly inhabited hy petty traders who deal in the export of food 
grains; a considerable trade in food grains and linseed being carried on. 
The Groat Deccan road affords facility for carriage to traders, and the 
agents of the big Satna grain merchants visit the place regularly. 
Population (1901) 3,143 ; Hindus 3,123 ; occupied houses G08. 

Manpur, tahsil Ramnagar:—Alarge village situated 38 miles south 
of Ramnagar in 23° 40' H,, and 81° 11' E., connected with its country 
track. It has a police t^anrt, a headquarter chauki of the customs depart¬ 
ment in charge of an inspeetor, and a forest chaiiki, a vernacular school 
and a dispensary. Population (1901) 1,94G persons; males 937, females 
1,009 ; Hindus numbered 1,79C ; occupied houses 380, 

Mara (Muri), tahsil Bardi :—A small vilhige situated in 23° 53' 
N., and 82° 35' E., the Mur of our maps. This village is remarkable for 
the series of rock-ent caves which have been excav.ated in a neighbouring 
bill. There are three groups of caves called the Biira-dan, Chhewai- and 
Fdvan. Some of the caves are ornamented with sculptures of a rude kind. 
They date from the 4th to 9 th century. Several are of large size, one 
called the Bigdh-mdra or marriage cave, being constructed inside on 
the plan of a structural temple; it is, however, unfinished.Population 
(19U1) 217; Hindus numbered 200 ; occupied houses 36. 

MarwaS. taftjif Ramnagar :—A village situated in 24° 7' hT., and 
81° 52' E., being the chief seat of a big ildkdddr belonging to the 
Baland tribe. It is 11 miles south-c.ast of MajhanlJ. 

The ildkdddr is popularly known as the Raja of Marwas, though 
the title is not recognised hy the Darbar. He considers himself a 


1- C, A. S. E., XIIT, 4. 

2. Franclin, Shah Alnni, p. 12, 
3- C, A. S. E,, XIII, 30-31. 
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representative of the family of “Karan Raja," possibly the Chedi 
Chief Karandev (1042-1122). Population (1901) 40. 

toAstZ Jilaa2:anj ;—Headquarters of the ta7isll situatiH 
in 24° 39' H., and 81° 58' E., 71 miles east of the Rewah town. It is 
composed of the two separate villages of Mau and Ganj. 

Population was, in 1901, 1,804 persons ; males 840, females 974, 
comprising Hindus 1,437 or79 percent., Animists 3G0 or 20 percent., 
others 7; occupied houses 3G0. At Per Talao 10 miles west is an 
old tank with a temple to Somanath and many old remains. A big fair 
is held there on Shivardtri. The town stands on the Great Deccan road, 
40 miles from Rewah, G1 from ilirzapur and 71 from Satna. 

All in.spection bungalow, a police station, a vernacular school and 
an Imperial post oflice are situated here. 

MowhaSi taJisT^l Raghurajnagar :—A village lying SO miles to the 
south-west of the tahsil headquarters on the Ivaimur range in 24° 18' N., 
and 81° 4'E. It has been deserted about 50 years but was once an 
important place. It contain.s an old fort named Jbanjhanagarh which 
is said to have belonged to Maliil Pariliar, who was a conspicuous lead¬ 
er among the allies of Parmardideva (Parmalj, the Chaiidella, Riija of 
Mahoba. Population (1901) was 379; Hindus 381; occupied houses 72. 

Naiagirhi (ITaigarhih ioXsif Mauganj :—A large village situated 
10 mile.s to the north-west of Mauganj in 24° 4G' jST., and 81° 51' E. 
It is the chief seat of a big Sengar 'Xhakur. Population (1901) was 
1,594; males 804, females 790, comprising 1,043 Hindus, 450 
Musalmans; occupied houses 307. 

NarWaSi Ramnagar :—A village G miles south-east of Ram- 

nagar, situated in 24° 5' H., and 81° 16'E., on the right bank of tlie Son. 
An annual fair is held here on the Shivardtri. A temple said to be very 
old stands in tlie village. Population (1901) 300 ; Hindus 178; 
occupied houses 61. 

Nowgain, tahs^l RardI ;—A village lying 24° 29' H., and 
82° 23' E., 10 miles south of Sihawal in north-east. It is the head¬ 
quarters of the Eorest Department, a largo depot being located here. 
Population (1901) 447 ; Hindus 440 ; occupied houses 74. 

Pabhati tahsil Teonthar:—A village lying 13 miles north-west of 
Sohagi in 25° 9' H., and 81° 48' E., well-known for a quarry of build¬ 
ing stones. Population (1901) 791 ; Hindus 711; occupied houses lOS. 

Palii tahsil Sohagpur :—Large village and railway station situated 
in 23° 23' N., and 81° 8' E. It has a bazar of rising importance. It is 
the chief seat of the Goiid Thaknr of Singhwara. Many remains of old 
Jain images are to be seen in the Hindn temples here. It has customs, 
forest and police chauMs located in it, and is the headquarters of the 
Forest Ranger of the Sohagpur Circle. 

A big fair is held here in honour of Devi jduring the navardtra, 
in the months of Kunwdr and Chaitra. 

Population was (1901) 1,213 ; males G18, females 5&4, comprising 
810 Hindus and 324 Animists; occupied house,s 240. 
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Taljha, lahull Ba-iiinagar :—A large Tillage 8 miles south-east of 
Amarpur iu 23° 50' Tf., and 81° 0' E. A good garden is maintained 
here. Population flOUl) 82 ; occupied houses 16. 

PiaWaEi ttihsll Raghurajnagar:—A small village 7 miles from 
Pemaria concaining nn old record on the argJia lingam, dated in 789 of 
the Chedi er.a or 1038 A. D. of Gangeyadev Kalnchuri who is men¬ 
tioned by Al BorunI as ruler of Dahalu ; ’■ close by lies the village of 
Ivakredi in Fauna State, from w'hich records of the Maharanakns of 
this region were obtained. 

Population (1901) 521; Hindus 890 ; occupied hnnses 66. 

PiprSi tahsil Bardi:—A tdllnge 8 miles east of Wairhan in 
23°5a' 3^., and 82°-15' E. It is known for ores of mica and corundum 
which occur there. Population (1901) 475; Hindus 445 ; occupied 
houses 79. 

Purwa> tahsil Itagluirajnagar ;—A village and fall on the Tons river 
17 miles north of Eewah in 24°-47' hf., and 81° 19' E. The fall is 240 
feet high. A fair is held every Monday 2 miles off in honour of Baswan 
Baba. Population (1901) 521 ; Hindus 390 ; occupied houses 149. 

Eaghunathganj, tahstl Huzur ;—A village situated in 24° 40' 

H. , and 81° 42' E., 24 miles to the east of the Rewah town on the 
Great Deccan road- Though comparatively a very snrall place, its iiu- 
portaiico as n trading centre is considerable and it is often visited by 
merchants from Mirzapur, Population (1901) 787; Hindus 567 ; 
occupied Louses 157. 

Eaghurajnagar— Satna. 

Eataaagar, tuAelf Ranmagar:—Formerly headquarters of the taJisll 
situated at 24° 12' E., and 81° 14' E., SO miles south of Rewah town 
and 18 miles south of Govindgarh. 

Population was, in 1901, 2,621 piersons ; males 1,811, females 

I, 310; Hindus numbered 1,760 or 67 per cent, Jain 1, Musalmans 
247 or 9 per cent., Animists 613 or 23per cent,; occupied houses 524. 

It contains a fine stone fort, a vernacular school, a post office, a 
customs cJiaukl, a police ihdna and a dispensary. It is connected by nn 
unmelalled road, 15 miles iu length, with Govindgarh, whence a metalled 
road leads to Rewah town: it is also joined to Amarpatan and Satna 
by a fair weather road. Most of the traders from this district take 
their goods to Satna, 

The place is noted for the manufacture of sarautas or betel-nut 
cutters. 

Eampur Bagheli tahs^l Raghnrajn.agar :—A village lying in 
23“ 29' E"., and 8l° 10' E., 3 5 miles east of S.atna on the road to Rewah. 
Is the headquarters of the Earapur Baghel Thakurs. Has a school, a 
post office, a thdna and an inspection bung.alow situated in it. 

Population (1901) 1,844 ; Hindus 1,552 ; occupied houses 868. 

Eadipui’, tuSslJ Huzur:—The chief seat of a Thrikur. Population 
(1901) 7^3; Hindus 066 ; occupied houses 148. 


1. C.A.a. R„ XXI, 113 ; E. I., II, 301. 

2. I. A., XVII, 235. 
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EsWill ToWDi tahsil Hazur :—The cfiiuf tmrn of the Slate niul 
headquarters of the Hnzur taliaKl, situated in 2J:° 32' IT., and 81° 2-1' E., 
1,045 feet above the eea. It is 31 miles by metalled road from the 
Satna Railway Station on the East Indian Railway, 

The town is situated in a picturesque spot near the junction of 
tho I3lbar and Bichhia rivers, which after their junction force their 
way through a deep rocky channel and are called llie Ghogliar. Tlie 
town has spread considerably of late years and now covers nn area of 
about 1,000 acres. 

Traditionally it is said to have been built by Maharaja Yikraina- 
ditya in 1C18, and the familiar tale is told of the chase of a hare which 
defended itself against the dogs at this spot, and thus determined the 
Eaj.a in his choice of a site. This, liowever, is incorrect, ns it was 
already a place of importance in 1554: wlien it was held by Jalal Rhan, 
son of the Emperor Slier Shah, who, on hearing of his father’s death, 
moved to Kalinjar and was raised to the throne as Islam (Salim) Shah. 

Rewah became the chief town after the destruction of Bandhogarh, 
the old capital, by Akhar in 1597, Vjkramaditya added palaces and 
other buildings and raised it fi'om the position of a fortified town to 
one befitting the capital of a largo State. In about 1731 Rewah was 
attacked and sacked by Hirde Shah of PannS, Raja Avdhut Singh 
iljiing to Partahgarh in Oudh. 

Tho old town is still enclosed by a wall 20 feet high. The most 
prominent feature is tlie palace. On the east side the town is entered 
tlii'ongh the jhUla darwdza (swing gate) a very finely carved gateway 
taken from the old town of Giirgi Masaun of which the remains lie 12 
miles east of the capital. In 1882 a large port of the modern town 
was destroyed by a flood. Between the old walled town known from 
its high level as the upardhati and the modern extension or tarahati 
(low lying) lies a deep ravine. This is crossed by a causeway at a 
point known as the Bundeld darwdza, from a gate that formerly stood 
there, which the Bundelas erected after their c.apture of the town. 

The different sections of the town are the Bichhia muhalla, formerly 
called Banbahadnrganj, lying on the east along the Bichhia river, and 
chiefly inhabited by the lower classe.s, and the Khalga mukalla to its 
north. A part of the latter section is known as Bdbu Sdheb-lca-katra 
where a vegetable market called theMangli Bazar is held. 

Pande Tola is a quarter which was formerly held by the Panda 
banking community, who were once the richest men in the town, their 
pro.sperity has now passed away, as the big empty stone houses testify. 

The Muhammadan population inhabitsthe Nagadia and the Ghoghar 
tnuhallas, the latter situated on the stream of that name. The town is 
not a trade centre and but little export or import trade is carried on save 
for the supply of local wants. Women called Plockainis bring in supplies 
on pack animals. Piece-goods^ salt and sugar are the chief imports. 

The houses of the people generally are not in any'way re¬ 
markable. Those of the poor arc mere mud Imts while even tlic 


t Maasir-vl-Umra (Persian Text), 228 , 
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well-io-cTo bIiow only in a few instances any desire to improre tlie 
construction of tlieir dwellings. A courtyard surrounded by rooms, 
varying in size with the wealth of the owner is the plan of most dwell¬ 
ings, roofs are tiled and owing to the depredations of monkeys are kept 
covered: with babul thorns. The chief buildings in the town are the 
palace ofVisvanatli Singh, tlieiofAf or new palace erected in 1883, and 
the State offices. To the south-east lie the military lines and a large 
parade ground. 

In a.garden known as the Lakshman Bagliare five modern Vaish- 
nnvite temples erected by the Chiefs- The Swarm or High Priest gf 
the State, the spiritual director of the Eewnh Chief, is the head of the 
Lakshman Bagh. Three generations hack the Chief of Eewah became 
an ardent supporter of Vaishnavism. An income of Rs. 40,000 ayenr 
is attached to the post and the Swdml has great influence in temporal 
ns well as spiritual m.atters. Many other religious edifices, about 200 
in all, stand in the town of which the temple of Madan Mohanjl, erected 
by the Maharaiii Eanavat Sahiba in 1875, the temple to Shri Eaghu- 
natk by a late Diwan in 1850 and onetoEajadhirn]' by Maharaja Vlsva- 
natli Singh in 1833 are the most important. 

Population was in 1881,22.010; 1891, 23,026 ; 1901, 24,608 per¬ 
sons; males 12,202, females 12,406. The town population increasecl by 
11 per cent, between 1881 and 1901 and by 4 per cent, in the last Census 
decade. Hindus numbered 19,274 or 78 per cent., Sikhs 23, Jains 98, 
Mmsalmans 5,097 or 20 per cent., Christians 14, Aniinists 107 ; occu¬ 
pied houses 5,129. The principal castes were 4,162 BrMvmans, 1,200 
Ixshatrlyas, 2,276 Canias, 2,333 Kahars, Mallahs and Kewats, 1,514 
Cliamars, Homs and Bliangis,and 1,062 Kayasthas, besides other classes. 
Of the occupations followed State service employed 5,943, artisans 
numbered 3,535, day labourers 3,372, domestic servants 2,259, shop¬ 
keepers 2,173 and agriculturists 1,776. Of the whole community 12,648 
were actual workers and 11,960 dependents. 

The town contains several schools, a High School with a Boarding 
House for sons of people of position attached to it, with an attendance 
of about 300 scholars, four Girls’ Schools with 150 pupils, and other 
institutions of a private nature. 

The Victoria Hospital, a Jail, Printing Press, combined Post and 
Telegraph office, a Guest-house and many charitable institutions 'are 
also located in the town. Watch and ward of the town is kept by a 
force of 111 policemen, 

Sa.h.doli Sohagpur:—Large village in 23° 18' H., and 

81° 20' E., and railway station for Sohagpur town. It is a consider¬ 
able trade centre in tliis part of the State and its bazar is fast growing 
in importance. It is also the headquarters station of the customs and 
forests inspectors of Sohagpur. Population (1901) 1,503; males 904, 
females 694, of whom 1,140 were Hindiis; occupied houses 206. 

Satna, (BaglllirailiagaT), tahsil Eagburainagar-.—Tleadquarters 
of the tails'll situated at 24° 34' N., end 80° 55' E. It is also the head¬ 
quarters of the Political Agent in Baghelkhand. 
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It is a place of considerable commercial importance and tlio prin¬ 
cipal centre of trade in the State,the value of cxports andimports pass¬ 
ing through the town being about 4 laldis n year. 

The town is clean and well built with many good houses. To tlie 
west of the town and across the railway lie the Agency limits containing 
the residence of the Political Agent, offices and otiier buildings. Satiia 
was selected as the Agency headquarters in 1873. During the earlier 
days of the Agency the Political Officer lived at Nagod. The Agency 
occupies 05 acres and has a population (lOUll of 382 persons; males 
248, females 134. Population of Satna town was in 1881, 5,385; 1801, 
6,771 ; 1901, 7,027 persons ; males 3,649, females 3,378. Thepoim- 
lation has increased by 30 per cent, since 1881. It comprises Hindus 
5,620 or SO per cent., Jains 184, Musalmaiis 1,097 or 15 per cent., 
Animists 110, others 10; occupied houses 1,487. 

A High School, Government dak bungalow, combined post and 
telegraph office and an Agency hospital and State dispensary are 
situated in the town, Satn.ais also situated on the J.abalpiir-Allaliabad 
Section of the East Indian Railway and is connected by metalled roads 
with Eewah (.31 miles), Pauna (45 miles) and Nowgong (101 miles). 

Semaria, tahsll Raghurajnagar:—A vilinge lying 32 miles to the 
north-east of the taluxl headquarters in 24° 48' N., and 81° 15' E. It 
formed the chief seat of the State of the same name which was granted 
to a junior branch of the ruling family. An abundance of mango 
groves and old stone rivetted tanks are the remarkable features of the 
place. Good betel-nut crackers (aarowfas ) and axes are munnfactnred 
here. It contains a vernacular school, a customs chaul’i and a police 
chauH. A big fair is held at Hardua, Smiles off, in April and November 
in honour of Nanda Raba. Population was, in 1901, 1,022, comprising 
Hindus 152 ; occupied houses 1,S04. 

Sidhi) talisll Rardr:—Already mentioned ns the headquarters of a 
Chauhan 'Ihakur lying 30 miles west of Sihawal in 24° 20' N., and 81° 
58' E. A police thdna is located here. Population (1901) 450 ; Hindus 
372 ; occupied houses 75. 

SihaWal, tahsil BardI :—The headquarters of tlie taKsW is situat¬ 
ed in 24° 34' N., and 82° 20' E,, 30 miles south-east of Mauganj by 
country track. 

Population was, in 1901, 198 persons ; males 99, females 99, 
almost all Hindus ; occupied bouses 33. The place is of no importance 
except as the headquarters of the tuhill. It has a vernacular school, 
a branch post office and a dispensary in, it. 

Sitlaha, tahsil Teonthar;—A village on the right hank of the river 
Tons, miles east of Dahhaura on the Teonthar road, situated in 24° 
57' N., and 81° 36' E. Has an old stone fort standing in it, Form¬ 
erly it was the hcadqu.arters of the trf/jsif. Adjoining itis Nagma village 
held in paipahhdr by a rich Brahman banker. It is noted for 
the manufacture of sword-sheaths and also possesses a good bazar. A 
post office is located here. Population (1901) 704. 

1* Eor a tot of Political OfficeiB attached to the Eewah State, see Appendix E. 
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SohEgi. Tofinlliar;—important Tillngo situated oii 

the ilanganan-Allahabid road in 24° 69' N., and 81° 48' E., 15 nn'lija 
past of iditlaha. It is the headquarter station of the cusLoiiib department 
ill the Teonthar tahull. The lime-stone quarried here ia of first clasg 
quality. It contains a vernacular school and a police thana. Population 
(1991) 9G5; Hindus numbered 791 ; occupied houses 191. 

SohagpUr. Sohagpur:—He-adquarters of the taAsTf situated in 

23° 19' H., and 81° 2G' E. Traditionally it is supposed to have been the 
capital of the Virat King ivith whom the Pandavas took refuge. It is 
the chief seat of the Thilkur of Soliagpur, one of the biggest landholders 
under the Darbar, It is a place of eoiiie commercial importance. 

Almost ill tliQ centre stands a large palace, a heterogeneous mass 
of buildings surrounding a large courtyard. It is constructed partly of 
brick and partly of stone, the latter being almost entirely taken from 
older Btruetures, while the numerous pillars employed have all been 
taken from temples, and differ in ornamentation and appearance. 
Among these remains are many J.ain relies. One mile south-east of 
the present town are the ruins of an older settlement, full of ancient 
remains. One temple, in a moderate state of preservation, resembles in 
stylo those at Khajraho in the Clihatarpur State. A figure of Ganesh is 
exit over the door of the saiictinn which is profusely ornamented with 
carving. The spire is graceful and of curvilinear form, not unlike those 
at Kh.ajraho. The sculpture is fine but in many cases highly obscene, 
The temple probably belongs to 12th century. 

To the east of the temple numerous rnin.s lie seattcred over a 
wide plain. This once had eight groups of temples upon it, but these 
have been destroyed and almost all the stones have been removed and 
used in buildings in the pre.scnfc town. Safi stones, im.ages of the gods 
and Jain Tirthaiikars lie strewn around. The .site is one which rcquire.s 
c.areful and systematic cxplnnition. i- At J.amni village 3 miles south 
are more remaims. Population (1901) 2,12G ; Hindus numbered 1,525 ; 
occupied houses 215. 

Taenthar, tuhf-ll Teontliar:—^Hoadquartens of the tnJuH situated in 
24° 59' N., find 81° 45' E. Popnl.ation wa.s, in 1901, 1,593 piersons; 
males 809, females 784, of whom Hindus numbered 1,244 or 77 per cent., 
Musalmans 25G, Aniiuists 93; occupied houses 110. A branch Imperial 
po.st office, a vernacular school and a dispensary are situated in the town, 
It is SO miles east of the Habhaura station on the East Indian Railway, 
which is reached by a fair weather road. 

Umina- fahsll Sohagpixr :—Town and centre of the coal fielJs, 
situated in 23° 31' R., and 80° 55' E., 1,500 feet above the sea. 

Population 190], 5,081 persons; males 2,925, female.s 2,450. 
Hindus number 3,490 or G3 per cent., Jains 28, Par.sl 1, Musalmaiis 
902 or 16 per cent., Christians 21, Auimists 933 or 17 pier cent.; occu¬ 
pied houses 1,238. 

The town came into cxi-tence on the opening of the mines in 18S1. 
The coal fields are biUiated in the Supora Barakar and Lower Baraknr 
divisions of the Goiidwanas. 'The formor rock consists of variegated 

l> 0. A. S. 11., VII, 239. 
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clays, tlie Lvttfir of .^and stones and shales through which the coal seain.s 
run. The field has a dip of one in sisleon towards the north-east on ils 
western side, towards the north-west on the eastern border, and north¬ 
wards in the centre. The seams at places reach a thickness of 81 feet, 
IJorings shew that the area occupied hy the coal is very extensivo, the, 
proved area being estimated to contain 21 million tuns of coal. The coal 
is, except in a few places, of a dull laminated varietj'ranch inipregriiatcd witli 
fossilized resins. Analysis gives Calorific v.alne 55-10, Fi.ved Carbon 
53 08 per cent, Ash 20-15, Coke 73-GC, Volatile matters Sfi-tj:;, 
Sulphur 1-lC. It does not coke well, and gives a white ash, forming 
little or no clinker. The coal is worked Loth through pits and inclines. 
The pillar and stall method is employed, the pillars being destroyed on 
reaching the coal boundary. The g.allery roofs are supported w-ith 
Ino-a of sal (Shorea roliusta} from the State forests. 

There arc ten seam.s, of which two are now in work. The output 
is regulated by the demand, but the mine could, if required, put out 
1,000 tons a day, though the actual m.aximum output in any one day 
had reached 800 tons, between 188.3 and 1008, 1,877,571 tons have 
been extracted. The actual output in 1903 was 193,277 tons andinlDOT-05 
175,740 tons, of the respective value of 7'4 and 7-2 Lakhs. The average 
yearly profits amount to about 3 lakhs. The Greatindi.an Peninsula Rail¬ 
way takes 70 per cent, of the output. The mine wa,s n-orked by the iState 
from 1883 to 1885 when it was taken over by the Government of India. 
In 1900 it was replaced under the Dai-bar. 

The workers number 1,270, among them 3l2 Mus.almans, 295 Kols 
and 102 Goods, the rest belonging to vaiiuus claisses. The average num¬ 
ber of workers i.s, above ground, 224 ineu and C women, below 1,258 
men and 233 women ; a total of 1,723- 

A hewer earns about 5 annas a day, ti'am-pusher 3 annas, mates 12 
tu 25 rupees a month. 

Accidents have been very few. Between 1881 and 1901 there were 
only 0-G2 per cent, serious accidents, on the miniber of workers, and 0-13 
fatal. A special hospital under a qualified Assistant Surgeon is main¬ 
tained for the use of the Colliery. 

The European Managing Stafif consists of a Superintendent and 
Manager, an Assistant Managej- and Surveyor, an Overman and an 
Underlooker, all of English experience, with other locally trained 
subordinates. 

A Po,sfc and Telegraph Office stand in the town. ITniavia is 
situated on the Katni-Bilaspur Branch of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

Wairhan, faSsIf BardI ;—^Tlownagar of maps in 24° 2'U., and 82° 
41' E. A village situated 4 miles east of Kachni. This is the most 
important place in the ilal:a of Singrauli and has a police thcLna, 
customs and fore-st c7iaukl,s and a dispensary located in it. 

1. JEcoiiomio Geology of India (1905) ; Jlecords Geological Survey of hulia^ 
SXXII, Pt. 1 (1906), 
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lj[ote on the early Chiefs of Rewali, and their Chronology. 

It is almost impossible to assign dates to the early chiefs of Rewah. 
The accounts which hare been compiled in Inte years under the anspicics 
of the Darbar are the most hopelessly incorrect and confusing narratives. 

As'examples of their untrostworthiiiess it may be mentioned that 
the 12th chief is said to have been, contemporary with Timur tSbab 
(14th century) and at the same time is said to hare flourished in V. S. 
1096 or 1039 A. D., while the lltli chief Bariar Dev is said to have 
married a daughter of Parmardideva (Parmal), the last great Chandel 
ruler (1167-i213). 

The first certain date wa have is that for the IGth chief Bbira who 
was contemporary with Bahlol and Sikandar Lodi. From his time 
onwards up to Anup Singh the Muhammadan historians give the dura¬ 
tion of each chief’s rule. The early date of A. H. 631 or 1234 A. D. 
given for Vyaghra Dev, limits us at the other end. 


The first fourteen chiefs ruled between 1234 and 1470, about 17 
years to each chief. 


1 Vyaghra Dev ... 


2 Karan Dev 


The founder of the Baghelkhand 
(Baghel house). He came from 
Gujarat to Baghelkhand in 
A. H. 631 or 1234 A, D, 
He obtained Marpha fort .and 
married SindurMati, d.anghtcr 
of Makgnd Dev ChcSiidravat. 
He had five sons, of whom 
Kariin Dev succeeded his 
father, wliile Kandhar Dev 
became the founder of the 
Bara Rajas (Allahabad Dis¬ 
trict). 

Married Padma Kunwarl, daught¬ 
er of Soma-datta Haihaya of 
Ratanpur (Central Provinces), 
receiving the fort of Bandho- 
gnrh as part of her dowry, 
which he made his capital. 


3 Sohag Dev ... Married a daughter of tlie Raja 

of Bijaipur. Some accounts 
state that h e founded S oh agpur, 
which cert.ainly contains 13th 
century remains, 
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i 

Sarang Eev ... 

Married a daughter of the Pariliar 
chief of Dannai (Nagod;, 

5 

Eilas Dev 

Married a daughter of Hira 
Singh Kachhwaha of Gopal- 
pnr ^Urai District). 

C 

Ehimmal Dev ... 

Married a daughter of Bhagat Rai, 
Surya VansM, of Rataiipur. 

7 

Anili Dov 

Married a daughter of Jayaraj 
Singh, Gaharvvar of Bijaipur 
(United Provinces). 

8 

Ealan Dev 

Married a dauglitcr of Ranjit 
Itai, Raja of Ratanpur. 

0 

Dalahe.=iliwav or 
Dal Kishor, 

Married a daughter of Eup Ram, 
Eaia of Baiswara. 

10 

Malakesliwar 
or Mai Kishor, 

Married a daugliter of Kishor 
Singh, Baja of Kagod. 

11 

Bariar Dev 

Married a daughter of Parmal 


Dev ChnndelJa. This cainint 
he the cliief atIio ruled from 
1167 to 1213. 


12 

Ball air Dev 

... Married a daughter of Hanuman 
Singh of Kagod. 

13 

Singh Dev 

... Married a daughter of the Raja 
of Kagod. This Raja, drown¬ 
ed himself in the Ganges. 

14 

Bhairav Dev 

... Married a daughter of Kirat Dev, 
Raja of Karwar (in Gwalior 
State). A Kirti Singh is 
given in the list of Topwara 
chiefs of Gwalior and Karwar, 
who ruled from 1454-79,which 
agrees with this chief’s date. *• 

15 

Narhar Dev 

... Married a daughter of Bhagwant 
Singh of Kagod. 


1. Cunningham speculated as to whether these were the Dalaki and 
MalaH of Ferishta and Minhaj-us-Siraj See C. A, B. E,, XXI, 105, 
s. Ciic,, 1460. 
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IC 1170-l-i0j BIjira Pev ... The Baja BLiJ of IVIuljanimad- 
Bliiiiia Dev, an wriLors, contemporary 

with Balilol and Silcandar 
Lodli?. Married a daughter 
of Basatan Dev, Baja of 
Buxar, and also of the Eflna of 
Chitor. This chiefs younger 
brutiicr, Janafc Dev, founded 
the iJirannha family in Teon- 
thar UiliSiJ, 

17 IdOo-loOO Salirahiiii ... Attacked by Sikaadar Lodi. Mar¬ 

ried a daughter of Sumer 
Singh Bais Eajfmt, Raja of 
Dhauni.akhera (Unao District 
of Oudh). 

18 IDOO-luh) Bii'Singh (Dev), Married a daughter of Slolinn 

(Vir Singh) Singh Kachhwaha. His young¬ 

er brother founded the Kcvati 
(K.eonti) family, who were 
later oil dispossessed, and re¬ 
ceived Kliair-Majliihar, in 
Himur tulisil, where their de¬ 
scendants live. 

19 IjIO- 1555 Virbhaii ... Married a daughter of Sultan 

Singh Kachhwaha, Rai.s of 
Gopalpur. Ilis younger broth¬ 
er .Janinni Bliaiiu received 
Sohagpur in and the 

youngest Uoril Dev, Bida 
and Tcndnn, founding the 
Rampur and Eaikunthpiir 
families. 

20 1555-1592 Ram Chandra... Generally known as Raja Ram- 

Singli. Well known in 
Akhar’s d.ay. Copper-plate 
gr.ant of 1557 known. 

21 1592-1593 Virbhadra (Dev), He died_ from the effo-.n--! of an 

accident while on his way to 
Bandhogarh from Delhi to 
occupy the gaddl, 

22 1593-1621 Vikramaditya ... It is curiou.s that the State accounts 

do not mention the next chief 
but continue this rnlcr’s period 
down to 1610. Ue is alway.s 
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eiToneonsly credited with build¬ 
ing Rcwflh. He married a 
daughter of Eaja JMandhata, 
the Sarnat Raia of Bansi in 
On dll. 


23 Duryodhnn ... T1\iq 3Iaasir-xil-Umra states that in 

the 47th year of Alcbar (1602) 
.(The State Lists omit this chief, but Duryodhan, the grandson of 
there is no doubt as tn his suceca- the deceased Baja, was recog- 
sion as he is specifically mentioned nized as chief, and being a 
in contemporary histories.) minor one Dharti Ohand was 

appointed his guardian. This 
shews that Vihramaditya was 
then dead. 

24 1G21'1C40 Amar Singh ... Married a daughter of Pratap 

Singh, Eaja of Ratanpnr. His 
Lrother Indra Singh received 
Paihrahat (now Madliogarh) 
and is still represented by the 
Thaknra of Barda-dih and 
Ki'ipalpur. The Thakurs of 
Panarsi in Teonthar tahsil are 
descended from another broth¬ 
er SarOp Singh. 


25 1640-1600 Anup Singh ... Married .a daughter of Mohan Singh, 

Chandel chief of Agori (Mirza- 
pur District).His brother Fateh 
Singh founded the Sohawal 
chiefship, 

26 1660-1690 Bhao Singh ... Married a daughter of the JRanS 

of Udaipur. Hia brothers 
Jaawant Singh and Jujhar 
Singh received Semaria and 
Eamnagar in jdglr. The latter 
is represented by the Itwan 
and Deoi'ajnagor Thfikurs. 

27 1690-1700 Auirndh Singh... He was a son of .Jaswaiit Singh 

adopted hy Bhao Simrh. He 
married a daugliter of Fakir 
Shall, Eaja of PartSbgarh, He 
was liilled in a fight with the 
Mauganj Sciigars. 
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23 1700-1755 Avdhut Singh ... 


20 1755-1809 xljit Singh 


30 1809-1833 Jal Singh (Dev)... 


31 1808-1854 Visvanath Siugli... 


32 1834-1880 Ragliuraj Singh, 


So 1880— Venkat Rajnan 
Singh, a. C. S. J., 


Succeeded nt sis mouths old. Rewah 
was .attacked by the Bundela. 
chief, Hirde Shah of Panna, and 
Avdlmt fled to Parlabgarh in 
Oudh, 

Man-ied a d.aughtei' of Anup Singh 
Gaharwav of Cijaipiir and also 
daughters of theDikshit Ea]'aoE 
Goraiya, and of Vikram Singh 
of Silpara, both in the State. 

Made treaty with the British. 
Married a daughter of Ddwat 
Singh, Gahavwarof Mad.a, and 
also of the Goraiya Dikshit 
Raja. He had three sons. 
The eldest succeeded, Laksh- 
man Singh founded the Ma- 
dhogarli family, and Balbhadra 
Singh the Amarpatan Thakii- 
lat. Both estates li.avc lapsed 
for want of heirs. A daugh¬ 
ter of Jai Singh married tins 
Udaipur chief. 

Married a daughter of the Raja of 
Mada, oE the Hagod chief, 
and of the Chandel chief of 
Bardf and of the Teonga fami¬ 
ly. He had two daughters 
who married Ram Singli, Ma¬ 
haraja of Jaipur, and Muhab- 
b.nt Singh, a sou of Maliaraja 
Takht Singh of Jodhpur. 

Married eight wives, one being 
a daughter of the Udaipur 
chief. His two d.anghters 
married Kishor Singh, a broth¬ 
er of Maharaja Jaswiint 
Singh of Jodhpur and another 
tlie Bundl chief. 

H.as m.arried twice, once the 
daughter of the M.aharaja of 
I(iiniraoii, and secondly the 
sister of the present Raja of' 
Rallam, 
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APPENDIX B. 

TREATY of FRIENDSHIP and DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE 
concladed between the BRITISH GOVERNMENT and 

the RAJAH JEY SING DEO, RAJAH of REWAH 
and;MOOE;UNDPORE—I8i2. 

Although the relations of amity have uniformly subsisled 
between the British Government and the State of He wall, and 
especially since the augmentation of the intercourse between 
the two States by the annexation of a portion of the province 
of Bnndelcund to the British dominions, those amicable 
relations have been cultivated and improved by reciprocal acts 
of friendship, yet no formal engagements, imposing upon the 
two parties specific obligations with respect to each other, 
have hilhcrto been coucluded ; and lla]'ah Jey Sing Deo, the 
present ruler of Pewah and Mookundpore, having now expressed 
a desire that this defect should he supplied by the conclusion 
of a Treaty of friendship and defensive alliance, and the Right 
Honorable the Governor-General in Council being cordially 
disposed to accede to the wishes of the Rajah in this respect 
declared ; the following Articles of Treaty arc by mutual 
consent concladed between the British Government and the 
said Rajah Joy Sing Deo, his heirs and successors:— 

Article 1. 

The Governor-General in Council acknowledges Rajah Jey 
Sing Deo to bo the lawful possessor of the present dominions 
of Rewah, which have been held by him and his ancestors in 
successive generations during a long course of years, and in 
compliance with the Rajah’s request, and for his entire satis¬ 
faction, assures him agreeably to justice and the uniform 
principles ofjthe British Government, that so long as the afore¬ 
said Rajah, his heirs and successors, shall truly and faithfully 
fulfil the obligations of friendship and alliance according to the 
true spirit and intent of this Treaty, it will not commit hostil¬ 
ities against the Rajah of Revrah, nor take possession of or in 
any way encroach on any part of his territories. On the con¬ 
trary, the British Government engages to protect and defend 
the dominions at present in the Rajah’s possession from the 
aggressions of any foreign power in the same manner as thedor 
minions of the Honorable Company are protected and defended. 

Article 2 . 

The British Government having, by the terms of the pre¬ 
ceding Article, engaged to protect the territories at present 
possessed by the Rajah of Rewah from the aggressions of any 
foreign power, it is hereby agreed between the contracting 
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parties that wbencvoi the Rajah shall have reason to apprehend 
a desi»’!i on the part o£ any foreign power to invade his terri¬ 
tories, he shall report the circmnstances of tho case to the 
British Government, whieh will endeavonr by representation 
and remonstrance to avert snch design, and if its endeavours 
to that effect shall fail of success, the British Government will bo 
prepared, on the requisition of the Rajah, to detach a force of 
British troops into his territories for their protection. In which 
event the expenses of those troops during the period they may 
be so employed, calculating from the day of their entering the 
Rajah’s dominions until that of their quitting them on their 
return, shall be defrayed by the afm-esaid Rajah. If the ap¬ 
prehended design of invading the Rajah’s territories shall he 
referable to any disputed claim between the Rajah and the 
other power, the Rajah shall report all the circumst.ances of 
snch disputed claim to the British Government, which will 
then interpose its mediation for the adjustment of the dispute, 
and the Rajah, relying in tlie justice and equity of the British 
Government, agrees implicitly to abide by its award. If, not¬ 
withstanding the Rajah's acquiescence in that award, the other 
power shall persist in its hostile designs, the British Govern¬ 
ment will he ready to afford its assistance in the manner above 
provided. If any of the Rajah’s troops shall at any time ho 
' required to serve in the British territories, the Rajah engages 
to furnish the same ; and in that event, tho expense of them,, 
calculated at the rate of 20 Rupees per mensem for each horse¬ 
man, and 6 Rupees per mensem for each foot soldier actually 
furnished by the Rajah, shall bo defrayed by the British Gov¬ 
ernment from the date of their leaving the Rajah’s territories 
until that of their return. Whenever the troops of the British 
Government and of the Rajah shall have occasion to act togeth¬ 
er, the Commander of the Rajah's troops shall conform to tho 
advice and act under the instructions of the British Command¬ 
ing Ofheers. 

Article 3. 

The Rajah of Rewali being the acknowledged sovereign of 
his own dominions, the British Government will not consider 
itself entitled to take cognizance of any complaint which may 
he preferred to it by any of the relations, subjects, or servants 
of tho Rajah, who on his part, shall not possess a claim to tho 
aid of British troops for the support of his authority within the 
limits of his dominions. 

Article 4. 

If the Rajah of Rewah shall at any time, have nny cLiim or 
cause of complaint against any of the Rajahs or Chiefs allied 
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to or clopendaiit on the British Government, the Itajah engages 
to refer the case to the arbitration and decision of that Govern¬ 
ment, and to abide by its award, and on no account to commit 
aggression against the other party, or to employ his own force 
for the satisfaction of such claim, or for the redress of tlio 
grievance of which he may claim. On the other hand, the 
British Government engages to withhold its allies or depend¬ 
ants from committing any aggression against the Eajah of 
Itevvah, or to punish the aggressor and to arbitrate any demand 
they may have upon the Eajah of Itewah, according to the 
strict principles of justice : the Eajah on his part agreeing im¬ 
plicitly to abide by its'award. 

Article 5. 

The Rajah of Rewah engages never to grant an asylum 
within his dominions to any enemies of the British Govern¬ 
ment, or to rebels, but on the contrary to exert his utmost 
endeavours for the apprehension of such persons, and if ap¬ 
prehended to deliver them up to the Officers of the British 
Government. The Rajah farther engages not to permit the 
families of persons of that description to reside within his ter¬ 
ritories. If any of the enemies of the Rajah or the rebels to his 
Government shall take refuge within the British territories, the 
British Government, on receiving notice thereof from the 
Rajah of Rewah, will, after due investigation, pursue Such 
measures with regard to the fugitives as equity and justice may 
appear to require, adopting at the same time every practicable 
means to prevent their committing any acts injui’ious to the 
territory and Government of the Rajah. 

Article G. 

Whereas roljber.s issuing from the territories of the Rajah 
of Rewah frequently commit depredations in those of the Com¬ 
pany, the Rajah engages, on receiving an application from the 
Officers of the British Government, to exert his authority for 
the purpose of arresting the persons accused of such crimes, 
and when apprehended to cause them to be delivered over to tho 
said Officers. 

Article 7. 

IE auy of tho brothers or servants of the Rajah of Rewah 
shall calumniate, misrepresent, or accuse the Rajah before the 
British Government, that Government will not without enquiry 
and proof give credit to the slatcmonLs of such persons. 

Article 8. 

The honor, rank, and dignitj' of the Rajah of Rewah .shall 
he estiinutcd by the British Government in the same degree as 
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that in which they wore estimated hy the former Emperors of 
Hindoostan. 

Article 9. 

Whenever the British Government shall deem it expedient 
to send its troops into the dominions of the Eajah of Rewah, or 
to station or-canton a Bidtish force ivithin the Rajah’s territor¬ 
ies for the purpose of guarding against the advance or inter¬ 
cepting the retreat of an enemy, or of Piadarrahs, or other 
predatory bodies, it shall be competent to the British Govern¬ 
ment so to detach its troops, and the Rajah of Rewah shall give 
his consent accordingly. The Rajali shall also on any such 
occasion station his troops according to the advice of the Officers 
of the British Government at the Ghant of Chuudeah, 
Rawreah, or such Ghauts or passes as the British Corainanding 
Officer shall point out. The Commanding Officer of the Britisli 
troops which may be thus employed in the Rajah’s territories, 
shall nob in any manner interfere in the internal concerns of 
the Rajah’s Government. Whatever materials or supplies may 
be required for the British Cantonments, or for the use of tho 
Britisli troops dui’iug their continuance in the Rajah’s territories, 
shall be readily furnished by the Rajah’s Officers and subjects, 
and shall be paid for at the pi'ice current of the banar. If any 
materials which are indispensably necessary should happen not 
to be procurable by purchase, and it shall consequently become 
necessary to take such articles wherever found in the Rajah’s 
dominions, the price of such articles shall be paid for by the 
British Government at the I'ate that may be settled by arbitra¬ 
tors appointed by tho British Government and the Rajah 
respectively. 

Article 10. 

The Rajah of Rewah being admitted among the number 
of the Allies of the British Government, engages at all times 
to comply with any just and reasonable requisition connected 
with the interests and prosperity of tliat Government, to con¬ 
form to its advice, and to the utmost of his power to fulfil 
the obligations of friendship and attachment towards the Brit¬ 
ish power. 

Article 11, 

This Treaty, consisting of eleven Articles, having this day 
been concluded between the British Government and Rajah 
Joy Sing Deo, Rajah of Rewah, through the agency of 
Mr. John Richardson, in virtue of powers delegated to him by 
the Right Honorable Lord Minto, Governor-General in Council, 
on the one part, and Buk,sliy Baugwan Dhut, the vakeel of the 
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said Eajah on the other, Mr. Richardson has delivered to the 
said vakeel one copy o£ the Treaty in English, _ Persian and 
Hindee, signed and sealed by himself, and the said vakeel has 
delivered to Mr. Richardson another copy duly executed by the 
Rajah, and Mr. Richardson has engaged to procure and deliver 
to the said vakeel vithiii the space of thirty days _ a copy 
ratified by the seal of the Company and the signature 
of the Governor-General in Council, on the delivery of which 
the copy executed by Mr. Richardson shall be returned, and 
the Treaty shall be considered from that time to have full force 
and effect. 

Signed, scaled, and exchanged at Banda, on the Fifth of 
October A. D. 1S12. 


SECOND TREATY conctudedL 'between the BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT and RAJAH JEYSING DEO-i8l3. 

"Whereas on the 5th of October 1812, corresponding with 
15th Koear 1860 Sumbut, a Treaty of mutual friendship and 
defensive alliance was concluded between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Rajah of Rewah ; and Whereas the Rajah of 
Rewah having failed to fulfil the engagements which the 
aforementioned Treaty imposed upon him, the British Gov¬ 
ernment was compelled, in vindication of its honor and its 
lights, to detach its troops into Rewah to enforce the execution 
of those engagements, and to obtain security for their due ful¬ 
filment in future; and lYliereas the Rajah, having now returned 
to a proper sense of his relations with the British Government, 
and having expressed his contrition for the past, agrees to the 
following conditions, for himself, and for his heirs and suc¬ 
cessors. 

Article 1. 

All the stipulations of the treaty concluded on the 5th of 
October 1812, corresponding with the 15th of Kooar 18G9 
Sumbut, are hereby declared to be in full force and effect, in as 
far as they are not affected nor altered by the following con¬ 
ditions contained in this Treaty. 

Article 2, 

The Rajah of Rewah hereby binds himself to engage in no 
correspondence of a political nature with any Foreign State or 
Chief whatever without the privity and consent of the British 
Government, or its representative, the Agent in Bundelcund. 
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Autiole 3. 

The Eajah engages to receive and permit to remain at his 
place of residence a news-writer or any other Agent on the 
part of the British G-overnmcnt or the Agent in Bundelcnnd, 
and to maintain an authorized vakeel with the Agent and wdth 
the Commanding Officer of any British detachment which may 
be stationed within his territory, both for the purpose of main¬ 
taining the general relations of amity, and of enforcing the 
supply of provisions, and ready compliance with the just de¬ 
mands of the Commanding Officer. 

Article 4. 

The Rajah of Rewah agrees to allow dawks to be estab¬ 
lished through his territory by the Officers of the British Gov¬ 
ernment in any direction that may be deemed necessary, to 
compel his feudatory Chiefs to do the same, and to puuish them 
in case of opposition; and the Rajah acknowledges the right of 
the British Government to punish them for such opposition, in 
the event of his own inability to do so. 

Article 5. 

Ball Zubburdust Sing, the jaghireclar of Chourhut, hii^g, 
in a very insulting and contumacious manner, refused to per¬ 
mit the Hon’ble Company’s dawk to he laid through his jagliire, 
the exemplary punishment of the aforesaid jaghii-edar is indis¬ 
pensable. Tlie British Government is accordingly resolved to 
inflict exemplary punishment on this jagliiredar, ^uid the Rajah 
of Rewah not only acknowledges the right of the British Gov¬ 
ernment to do so, but agrees to aid and oo-operate with the 
British troops in effecting_that object. 

The Rajah further engages to use his utmost means ,to 
punish Ball Zubburdust Sing himself, whenever the British 
Government shall require him to do so. 

Article 6. 

Frequent instances of robberies and other crimes have 
occurred within the British territory, the perpetrators of which 
issue from and take refuge within the Rewah territory; and 
thereby not only escape the punishment due to their crimes 
hut continue to infest the Hon’ble Company’s adjacent territory 
with impunity, keeping the inhabitants in a constant state of alarm. 
With aviewto suppress this evil, the Rajah hereby agrees to per¬ 
mit the troops or Police Officers of the British Government to 
pass into the Rewah territories for the pursuit and apprehension 
of all such offenders, and also to afford them, and to cause his 
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officers anil jaghireilars to affiord them, every necessary assist- 
anceiii discovering and apprehending the objects q£ their pui’Binfc, 

Aeticle 7. 

The Eajah oE Rewah agrees to consider those jaghiredars 
and others residents of his country, rrho have been -vvell- 
disposed towards tbo British Grovernmejit, on the present 
occasion, as his friends ; and will not molest or retaliate upon 
them for the favourable disposition they may have shown. 
The friends of tbo British Government shall be his friends, and 
its enemies his enemies. 

Abticle 8. 

On the 2nd of May 1813, corresponding with the 17th 
Bysakh 1870 Sumbut, an agreement for the nintual suspension 
of hostilities was concluded hetrveon Lalla Partab Singb, on 
the part of tho Rajah of Rewah, and Colonel Martindell, 
Commanding the British troops. A party of sepoys-escorting 
a cart of military stores apfiertaining to a detachment proceeding 
from the Singrownali Pa.?3 were, on the 7th of May 1SJ3, cor¬ 
responding with the 22nd of Bysakh 1870 Sumbut, treacber- 
onsly, and in direct violation of the above ngrecuient, attacked 
by a" large body of horse and foot near to the village of Snttenep, 
and several sepoys were killed and wounded, and the property 
plundered. Tlie Rajah of Rewah having solemnly disavowed 
all knowledge or participation in the above atrocious act, hereby 
acknowledges the right of the British Government to punish 
the i)erpetrator.s of it in whateA’er manner and at wdiatever 
time it may please ; and the Rajah farther agree.? to afford 
every assistance and co-operatioii in the accomplishment of the 
above object that the British Government may require of him. 

Aeticle *9. 

It is both just and erpiitable that the Rajah of Rew-ah 
should indemnify the British Government for the expense of 
the armament which has been equipped and marched into 
Rewah in consequence of his failure to pierform the conditions 
of his former engagements. At the lowest estimation the ext'a 
expense of that armament costs the British Govoimmcnt the 
sura of thirty-three thousand eight hundred and eight rupees 
per mensqm, and the preparations having commence8 some days 
before the Ist of April 1S13, corre.siionding wiih the 10th of 
Ohyte 1870 Snrahnt, it is agreed by the British Government 
that the e.xpense shall be c-akulatcd from th-at date. The Rajah 
of Rewah accordingly hereby acknowledges himself justly 
responsible for the payment of the above expense monthly to 
the British Government, calculating from the 1st of April 
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1813, or the IStli of Chyte 1870 Sumlut, until such time ag 
tlie objects o£ tlio present detacliuient shall have been entirely 
completed. In consideration, however, of the Bajah having 
obeyed the summons to repair in person to Colonel Martindell’s 
camp on terms of unconditional submission, and in order 
to remove from the Rajah every excuse for the punctual liquida¬ 
tion of the amount, the British Goverament consents to limit 
the period of the charge to the 10th of May 1813, correspond- 
iag with the 25th Bysahh 1870 Sumbut, the day ou which the 
Rajah came into camp. Upon this principle the sum to he paid 
hj the Raj ih is forty-five thousand one hundred and .seventy- 
three Rupees. The Rajah hereby engage.? to pay the above 
sum by the following instalments, any deviation from which 
will subject him to the penalties of a breach of the Treaty. 

Rs. A. P. 

On the 8th June 1813 or 25th Jyte 

1870 Sumlint ... ... 5,000 0 0 

0 11 the 10th August or 15th Sawan 1870, 13/100 0 0 
On the (ith December or 15th Augliun 1870,13,400 0 0 
On the 23rd June 1814 or 30th of 

Jyte 1871 ... ... 13,373 o 0 


45,173 0 0 


Article 10. 

This Treaty consietmg of ton Articles having this day been 
cmiclnded between the Briti,sh Government and Rajah Jey 
Sing Deo, Rajah of Rowah, through tlie agency of Mr. Jolin 
Wauchope, in virtuo of powers delegated to him by tlie Right 
H'jii'jrahle Lord Minto, Governor-General in Council, ou the 
one part, and the Rajah in person on tho other, Mr. Wanchope 
ha? delivered to the Rajah one copy of the Treaty in Engli,4, 
Persian and Hindee, signed and sealed by himself, and the 
said Rajah has delivered to Mr. Wanchope another copy duly 
executed by himself, and Mr, Wanchope has engaged to pro¬ 
cure aud deliver to the accredited vakeel of the Rajah within 
the space of thirty days a copy ratified by the seal and sig¬ 
nature of the Governor-General in Council, on the delivery of 
which the copy executed by Mr. Wanchope shall bo returned, 
and the Treaty shall he considered from that time to have full 
force and effect. 

Signed, sealed and esichanged at Buddemli, on the hanks of 
the To)ise,on the 2nd dag of June 1S13, corresponding with the 
Will Jgte 1S70 Sumhit. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ARTICLE to the TREATY concluded 
between the HON'BLE EAST INDIA COMPANY, and 
RAJA5 JYE SING DEO, the RAJAH of REWAH, 
on the 2nd of June i8i3, corresponding with 
l9th Jyfce 1870 Sumbut, 

Whereas by the 3rd Article o£ Treaty concluded between 
the Honorable Company and the Hajah of Rewah on the 2nd 
of June 1813, corresponding with 19th Jyte 1870 Sumbut, the 
Rajah of Rewah has engaged to receive and permit to remain 
at his place of residence, a news-writer or any other Agent on 
the part of the British Government or the Agent in Bundel- 
ennd ; and Whereas the Rajah has by tbe 4th Article of the 
aforesaid Treaty engaged to allow a dawk to be established 
through his territory, by the Officers of the British Government 
in any direction which may be deemed necessary: The Rajah, 
in the true spirit and intent of those stipulations, engages to 
treat the news-writer or Agent of the British Government or of 
the Agent in Bundelound, with every mark of attention and 
consideration duo to their relative rank and character, and also 
to allow a free passage through his territories to all hurcarrahs, 
cossids, or other messengers, whom the Officers of the British 
Government may, at any time, have occasion to employ, and to 
compel his feudatory Chiefs to do the same under the penalties 
and conditions prescribed with respect to the dawk. The Rajah 
further promises and engages to perform at all times those 
offices of friendship which are usnal between allied States, and 
which may be necessary to acoomplish the objects of the 
Treaty. 


(Sd.) MIHTO. 

„ N. B. EDMONSTONE, 

„ A. SETON. 

Done at Fort William in Bengal, this Twentg-fifth dag of 
June in the gear of our Lord one Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Thirteen. 

(64.) J. hlOHGKTON, 

Persian Secretarg to Government, 
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A Slcttement of Agricultural Produce in the time of 
Maharaja Ajlt Singh (1761). 





Seed Sown. 

Estimated Produce. 


No. 

Crops. 

■ 

Quantity 

in 

ilaunds. 

Estimat¬ 
ed value 
in 

Rupees. 

Quantity 

in 

Mauuds. 

E.stiniat- 
ed value 
in 

liupeeB. 

Eemahes, 

1 

Paddy (Dhan),.. 

75S,663 

447,338 

4,47,338 

4,533,377 

45,33,377 

At Re. 1 per 
Jlaund.Tlietotnl 
produce cornea 
up to nearly ten¬ 
fold of the seed 
sown. 

2 

Paman 

40,091 

864, 

676 

118,366 

1,22,811 


3 

Makka (Maize).., 

87,774 

3,-492 

3,292 

263,324 

2,63,324 

At Re, 1 per 
Maund, 

i 

Uakrtn 

575 

11 

7 

2,588 

],725 


5 

Bajura 

21,324 

800 

1,000 

63,972 

79,965 

Produce 3 Mds. 
per hlgha; price 
at Re. l^perMd. 

£ 

Kodonand Kodaili 

818,073 

51,129 

40,903 

2,656,450 

20,45,160 

Kodon forme 
tlie staple food 
of tlie poor peo¬ 
ple. It is chief¬ 
ly cultivated in 
hilly portions. 
The rates of pro¬ 
duce are very 
veriabie, sonie- 
timee going up 
to hundred-fold, 
hut it suffers 
greatly if there 
are long breaks 
of rains. 

r* 

/ 

Urad and Mung, 

16,519 

760 

1,875 

23,138 

57,815 

At Es, 2} per 
Md. 

8 

Motlii ,,, 

617 

3) 

62 

9,370 

18,540 

At Ra. 2 per 
Md. 

9 

Cotton 

S5,7RO 

5,308 

10,768 

214,438 

8,57,752 


10 

Til 

143,371 

2,688 

8,064 

134,400 

4,03,200 

P r 0 d u c e 50 
times ; price at 
Bs. 3 per Md. 

11 

MejhariandKutkT 

64,588 

1,615 

1,077 

80,736 

53,824 

Cultivated in 
hilly tiacte, 
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12 Jowar (UilletJ... 

13 Ailiat 

14 Barbtita 

15 Wheat 

13 Rerri (ini.xtnre of 
wheat nail graiti), 

17 (iraiu 

18 Matar aad MaSui'J 


19 Jau and Jini-herri 

Cbai'lay and mix- 
ture of barley 
and gram), 

20 Linseed ... 


21 SarsoQ and Rai 

22 Caator 

23 Pan (betel Isavea) 

24 Poppy 

25 Sugarcane ... 

26 Tobaeco 


lua,496 4,IUB 5,132^ 205,300 2,56,025 

30,5U 1.144 1,430 83,800 1,07,250 

2Gh 11 14 371 407 

361,706 210,96.3 4,33,926 1,03-1,815 21,09,630 

6,141 3,378 0,142 20,2CS 36,851 

305,406 152,733 2,03,641 1,069,131 17,81,885 

212,703 100,4901,67,493} 703,492 1172453} 

211,833 144,494 1,80,0171 1,155,952 14,44,940 

171,638 11,668 38,893} 291,700 0,72,333} 

3,922 49 196 2,150 9,800 

167 4 10 417 1,042 


Prod lice 50 
Limei,; price iil 32 

SI'S, per rupee. 

7.5 times pro¬ 
duce ; price at 32 
ar.s. per rupee. 

A1 32 ars, pec 
I'lipee ; ns an item 
nf i'otiii arlicla 
eapeciully con- 
tincd to ham, 
nngiirpni'^dari. 

6 limes pro¬ 
duce; at Its. 2 per 
MJ. 

Produce 6 
times; price at 
22 are, per rupee 

P r 0 d u 0 e 7 
times; price at21 
SI'S, per rupee. 

Produce 7 
limes; price at24 
srs. per rupee. 

Produce 8 
times; price at 
1} rupee a lid. 

P r 0 d u c e 25 
limes ; at 12 srs. 
a rupee, 

P r 0 d u e e 50 
times; at 10 ars. 
per rupee. 

Produce 73 
times ; at 16 ers. 
par rupee. 


25 Popu.T-ecila 
5C,H Mds.: 
ppiulu 2dj aiJs. 


At 12 rupees 
per bt/jha. 
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No. 

Crops. 

Area 
under 
cultiva¬ 
tion in 
Bighaa 

Seeb Sowx, 

Estimated Pijouboe 

Eemares. 

Qiiactitj 

in 

iVlaunds. 

. iisiiinat 
cd Value 
in 

flu pecs. 

Quantity 

in 

.Maunds. 

Estimat¬ 
ed value 
ill 

Riipi'es. 

27 

23 

29 

Haldi (turmeric), 
Vegetables 

Flax ■ 

6 

3,120 

.315 


1 .. 

... 

IS 

31.815 

1,890 

’ 

Thii total value nf 
pKHhine e>tiiiiiit,’il 
eoli ho talceii iisf.niiy 
coiTi'ct, hL.c;ui,.e, al- 
imniim't!iciiiL.Moia.i> 
or land till i III the 
tiit.il pro.hiL'o, the 
toliil pi'oilnci: would 
ciiino up to as. 
l.lie.H7,7lii), The dif. 
fLTCIU.V of ha. 2,43,300 
01 - linirly 3,J luklis 
I'.aiiiot 111 tonally iit- 
hi't'iieU u big cil 
cul.itluu. 

Total 

1 

13,495,145 

1 

1,148,037 

1 

1 

1552485^' 

jirticlu 

opiijiji 28| 

11 

II 


Dbddot 

foraeeds even witlinnt oreditm-’a profila ...Ra, !y2~t85 

•Keats p*id liy tlie cultivators to UarLiar ami Fawahjas ,, ’ 27’ij2’!)5!) 43 35 444 


Tlieretoro net profits of tlie cultivators ... ... „l,2]iayoG 

Now, supposing tliat tlie largest area of cultivated land ’ ’ 

covered under one pluiigli is 36 hii]liits and that the total 
areaunder ciiltivalii'n is 3,495,145 the luimher cf 

ploughs required to till ,tlie whole area would be iS'J.fi'lfl 
The average annu.d income cf a cultivator for one plough 
would therefore be ... ... Rg, gg.iq.g 

tK-S.—A jifism geDerally oultivntiiii; with one plon^li hiii>, on an nvera-'e 
Are psrsous more iuehiiliiiff hii /lareii 'ja hi siipport. Thus his condition Is (inhu 
at spar with low paid mo’ianirs of the State. 


JS-II-G 
13-14 0 

3 Mdfl,, 24 SI'S., 4 cha. 
,4-12 6 


The average annual income of one cultivator out of 
64S,3K9 cultivators as returned in the last Ocimiis 

The average income of one cultivator per year out of 
87S,3:i2 persons entirely depending on agriculture 

The average produce per hlgha considering all binds of 
soil and crop is nearly ... 

The cash value of produce on an average 
The total produce 12,690,306 minus I,,')52,485 ifds. uf 
seed gives 8 5Jds,, 15 srs , B clis., as the share of one man per 
year, that is, 15 chhuluks fei day fur the whole nnimlalion 
of Bewail 1,327,383. 

The average share of one person out of 878,362 persona 
entirely depending on agriculture ... ... 12 Mds., 27 srs., 7 chs.a year 

The inoideooc of land tax per lijha ... ...^ Re 

The average incidence of land tax on tlie total produce of land of all kinds = -i, 
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APPENDIX D. 

A Statement of Villages by Parganas in the time of Mahdrdjd 
AjU Singh (1761). 


Name of Pargma or 
rtvenue unite. 


Gliaghari, Ghur, etc.,. 


Kapilri, KcTti, Gurna, 
Deur, Bhowari, 


Dihi, Raninai 


Sengran, i.e., the terri 
tories oE the Sengars 


VI!.,- 


lands. 

Danwar, to 
west oEMauganj 
clear oE forests. 


Kharamsera 


G Xaikhi and Cliorliat ... 


Bhagdeora 


Number of 
villtigei. 

Jama or 
value of 
the 

villages. 

Remarks. 

250 

Rs. 

Ghughari is now a 

350 

• t» 

deserted village. Its 
site is marked by a 
streamlet named 
Ghughari, on the 
south side ofKaimnr, 
6 miles tb the south 
of Garh. 

This pargana was re- 

350 


cognised up to a 
recent date. £ho- 
wari is situated near 
Mangawan. 

Romnai to the east of 

O 

o 


the Rewah town at 
a distance of 8 miles; 
Dihi, 8 miles to the 
south of the Rewah 
town. 

B 

700 


Including south-west- 

350 


ern part of theHuzfir 
taJislls, outhern 
part of the Eaglm- 
rajnagar tahsil and 
the State of Maihar, 
Included into the es- 

350 


tateheldby theRao 
Sahib of Chorhat. 
Part of it included 


into the Madhogarh 



No. 
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Xame of Pargana or 
revenue units. 


Jama or 
Number of value of 
villages. the 
villages. 


8 Gahora (10 parganas) in 
j the Banda District— 
[a) Bhitari 
(i) Kon 

! (c) Parsenda 

j (d) Darsenda 

I (e) Koni 

I (/J Gahora 

(g) Lakhanpor 
(/i) Kalayanpur 
(i'j Chaarasi 


9 Pardawan ( 4 parganas 1 
(a) Arail 

(5) Kliairagarh ... 
(cj Bardairan 
(cl) Kantit 


Pemarls. 


or Ilaghurajnagar 
pargana and part 
composing the ilaka 
of the Thakiir of 
Dmjaijpur, an ula- 
rular of Sohawal 
State. 


Ohanrasiiras the most 
common convention 
of D am ing parganas. 
Pardnwan is a village 
^ the Allahabad 
District situated on 
tlm bank of the 
Jumna on the 
borders between the 
Banda and Allaha¬ 
bad Districts. Par- 
dawan has long been 
the pargana of 
Bewail below the 
V i n d h y a u pla¬ 
teau of Eewah. 
The following coup¬ 
let of Hindi fully 
corroborates the 

fact;— 

Barak Pardam 
sorah Dakar. 

That is, the revenue 
of Pardawan was 12 
laldis and that of 
Dollar, i.e., of the 
territories on the 
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Nami of Pargana or 
rei'enue units. 


Ctianarli (14 parganas) 

(а) Patehra 

(б) Kolan 
(c ) Kaira 


('1) diagram lia 

(f) Cliarnai'h(C.'L 
(/) Bijaigiii 

(g) Bavliar 
(7i) Kaiija 

BaijnaLk (Cliauraf'i) 


miles to till 
Allaliabad. 
Kotar (Bada) 


14 Bavmain 


15 Hati 


16 Bandhogarh 

17 Rot 

18 Mardari 

19 Karkati 

20 Bhakhar 

21 Pindra 


PTamher of 
villages. 

Jama or 
value of 
the 

villages. 

50 


300 


200 

... 

315 


) 300 


.i 350 


.i 700 


i 


84 

... 

o 

o 


750 

1 


250 


175 

... 

350 


350 

... 

140 

... 

700 


1,400 

... 

350 

■ • • * 


Eemarls. 


Kantit is in Mir- 
zapur talsll. 


All these pargams 
are now out of the 
Eewah territories. 


Included in the 
Hnzur tahsll. 


Fonning jjart of the 
Ajaigaxh State 
(Bnndelkhand). It 
long formed a scene 
of contested fighting 
between the Bnndc- 
las and the Baghelas 
represented by the 
forefathers of the 
Eaja of Kothl. 

Forming the terri¬ 
tories of the Baja 
of Eagod. 

Included into pnr- 
gana of Eagliuraj- 
nagar. 

To the west of the 
Bandhogarh hills. 


The hilly tract beyond 
SohagpuT. 

Row forming the 
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— 



Jama or 



JWime of Fargana or 

S umber of 

value of 

Remarks. 


revenue units. 

villages. 

the 




villages. 


- 




District of Bilaspur. 


Ivh.ardliar 

84 


Part of Eaiunagar 




pargana rejjresejited 
by the villages of 

J 0 b i, Ainarpur, 
Barhi, to. 



23 

JVInrkatia 

140 



24 

Sohagpnr 

84 



25 

Ilakas owned by Lamu 

350 




(perhaps Balandas) 

350 



2C 

Jhiria 


Now forming part of 

27 

Bansa 

84 





Govindgai’h. 

28 

Bhaiiiswahi 

350 

• <* 

Included into the 



Murwarn tahsil of 





the Jabalpur Dis¬ 
trict (Central Pro- 





vinces). 

29 

IlSha held by Rachhas 

84 




of Sirgnja in Chota 
Nagpur. 




30 

Deogarh(36 parganas )— 





{a} Bai'dI 

350 




(J) Agori 

350 




(c) Sengrouli 

1,400 




(d) Marwas 

350 




Toiai. 

13,499 

... 



'Total villages 18,820^, out of whicli Chhaparband 1G,002 find 

plots 2,818^. - 

Statement shewing Khalsa, and alienated land in the time of 
Mahdrdjd Ajlt Singh (A. D. 1761). 

Land owned by the kinsmen of the chief to the value of 
Es. 13,10,000, the mimbei’ of villages being 6,940. 

Details of the above : — 


’< 1 

1 Ifatieof original oivner. 

Number of 
viUaoES. 

Jama or value 
qftlie 
villages. 

JtemaHs, 

1 

Babu Keshorao, son of 

48 

Rs. 

32,000 

Almo.st all these 

2 

Maharaja Avdhut Singh, 
holding the pargana of 
Giirh. 

BabuMakand Singh, nephew 
of Maharaja Bhao Singh, 

210 

45,000 

villages have 
now lapsed to the 
Darhar. 
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JVame of original owner. 

Number of 

Jama or 
value of 

villages. 

the 



villages. 



1. Seinaria, 84 villages 

oE Rs. 25,000. 

2. Villages formerly 

ownedbyDliandcras, 
84 of Rs. 10,000. 
S.Biiida, 42 villages 
of Rs. 10,000. 

8 Baba Jujhar Singh, son 
oE Maharaja, Anap 
Singh, holding the 
pargana of Bamnagar. 
4 Babn Fateh Singh, son of 
Maharaja Ainar Singh, 
head of the Sohaival 
chiefs. 

Details :— 

(а) Soli aff al, 1 

12 villages, ( Rs. 

(б) Dnrjanpiir, f 10,000. 

42 villages, 1 

(c) The territories for¬ 
merly owned by the 
Bais Kshatriyas 
identified by the 
modern villages of 
Jhari, Majhgawan, 
&c., in Raghuraj- 
nagar pargana, 
village-s 175 of 
Rs. 50,000. 

(cf) Singhpur, 22 villages 
of Rs. 10,000. 

(e) Rouiir, 22 villages of 
Rs. 10,000. 

The parganas (d )and 
(e) are now included 
into the Panna State 
- I (Bundelkhand). 

They are some 9 
miles beyond ITagod 
C/'i Deohata, 24 villages 
of Rs. 15,000. 

(g) Jharli, 24 villages. 

(7i) Raigaon, 12 villages 
of Rupees 12,000 


200 80,000 


483 1,67,000 
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Jama or 


Number of 

value of 


villages. 

the 



villages. 



10 


under the chief of| 
Sohawal). 

(i) Bliajikher, 81 Tillages| 

of Es. 25,000. 

(j) Jaso, 21 villages of| 

Es. 15,000 (Notvi 
forming a Tha- 
kurat of a Bundelal 
Thakur). 

(i) Kothi, 30 villages of] 
Es. 20,000 (Now 
forming a se-l 
parate chiefship). 

Parvat Singh, kinsman,i 
belonging to the 
house of Aniawa, now 
represented by the 
Thakur of Lalgaoiii 
in Teonthar (Eewah 
State), 

Lai Samar Singh’s hold-l 
ing (inoludingj 
Maihnr). 

Sri M a h a r a j Singh| 
(Luk, Chowkhari andi 
Jirounha, all in Teon-| 
thar). 

Chatur Singh (r)eori| 
and Kasauta). 

The share of Chowkhari,| 
now lapsed to the 
State. 

(a) Garhi, held by| 
Pratap Singh. 

(J) Manik, held byl 
EachhapalSingh.l 

(c) Soharwa, held by 

Chain Singh. 

(d) Barha, held by 

Uraarao Singh 
(fl) Chamu, held by| 
Eaclihraj Singh. 

Chandia Kanria, held 
by Fakir Shah. 


Es. 


240 

125 

42 

42 

22 

IG 

1 

700 


84 


15,000 


1,400 1,00,000 


1.50,000 

1,00,000 

20,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

8,000 

10,000 


Remarks. 
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Kame of origincd owner. 


Ifaikin, Cliorhat, held liy 
Eao Jngamiath Singh 
and Lallu Sahib. 

Sohagpur. held by 
Bhaiya Hemraj, a 
kinsman of Mailiar 
branch. 

(a) SoliagpUT 
(i) Singhpiir 

(c) Anuppui- 

(d) Bampur 

(e) Dhanigawan 

(f) Naivalpur 
(y) Karkati 

(A) Pindra ... 

Total .. 



Jama or 
value of 
the 

villages. 

Bs. 

55,000 


RemarJcs. 


1,00,000 

30,000 

50,000 

50,000 

30,000 

25,000 

1,00,000 

60,000 

13,10,000 


Land granted to or held bgRajas and Zaminddrs who rcn 
dered periodical services to the Maharaja of Rewah, 

Raja Chain Singh Pari-| ... I ... I 


har of Barmain (an 
old name for the 
Eagod State). 



(d) Unchahra ... 

250 

1,00,000 

(i) Bataiya ... 

81 

20,000 

(c) Surdaha 

81 

20,000 

[d] Lohraura 

12 

6,000 

(e] Eagod 

21 

10,000 

(/) Jiguahat 

24 

10,000 

(g) Others 

81 

30,000 

Dikshit Raja A n a n t 
Singh of Goraiya. 

1 

1,000 

Raghuransi Raja of 

Blrg.arh.Pathar Kachar. 

168 ■ 

1,00,000 

Siirki Raja Hirdai Ram, 
holding parganas of 
Gahora (Banda). 

1,013^ 

20,00,000 

Venuvanshi Raja, holding 
the pargana of Teon- 
thar now lapsed to 

200 

1,00,000 



the State. 

- 


The Sengar Raja oi 
Man. 

700 

1,00,000 
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Jama or 


Hame of original owner. 

Number of 
villages. 

value of 
the 

Lemarhs. 



villages. 



The Eaja of Sirguja ... 700 1,00,000 

The Chandel Raja of 700 1,00,000 

Bardi and Agori. 

The Eaja of Chang ... 500 GO,000 

The Gaharwar Eaja of 989 6,00,000 

Kantit. 

Land included into the Imperial territories, 


70,000 
G,00,000 
30,00,000 
1,00,000 
' Bmdelds- 


Arail pargma 
Khairagarh 
Chanarli 
Bijaigiri 

Territon 

Maihar 
Bada Jiofcau 
Baisan 

Barmain and KothI 
Ama-sva and Kalcreri 

Tot.vl 


djumio Hit mftiijis tt. vj unut utacftutu 

Jidnls, Faipcikhdris or other minor landholders 
"She parganas of— 


700 

1,00,000 

700 

2,00,000 

350 

2,00,000 

300 

2,00,000 

100 

16,000 

... 

7,15,000 


(a) Rahatli 



(5) Gluighaui 

• • • 


(c) Bhagdeova 

2,400 

5,00,000 

[d] Kliaramser.a 

■ ■ • 

1 1 

Chowkara 

240 

50,000 

Bandhogarh 

2,000 

70,000 

Teonthar belonging to 

240 

70,000 

PaidaTvan. 



Kothi 

240 

75,000 

Hatipathraliat f n o w 

175 

70,000 

portions of theEaghu- 



rajnagar pargana). 



Naugawan, B h o w a r I, 

42 

10,000 

Semari. 



Dihi, Eainanai 

434 

1,00,000 

Total ... 

G,011 

9,45,000 





1857-62 

1871 

1871 - 72 

1872 - 77 

1877 - 78 

1878 - 79 

1879 - 81 
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APPENDIX E. 

Political Officers of the Eaghellshand Agency. 

(An account lias been given TThere possible.) f 

Colonel Willoughby Osbotne, S. C-, was temporarily appointed 
British Agent in 1857 to assist the Maharaja, of Rewah in his govern¬ 
ment and was withdrawn in 1862 at the Maharaja’s request. 

Captain G- R. Goodfellow. 

Colonel (Sit) Edward Ridley Colborne Bradford (Bart), son of 
Rev. W.M.K. Bradford, born July 27th 1836, educated at Malborougli; 
entered Madras Army, 185-1; served in Rersi-in camp.aign, 1850; Mutiny, 
1857-9, commanded Central India Horse, 1800 ; Political Agent, Jai¬ 
pur, 1870 ; Politicik] Agent, Bagbelkhand, 1871; Political Agent, 
Bliaratpur, 1878 ; General Superintendent, Th.ngi and Dacoity, 1874 ; 
attended H. R. H. Prince of IValos, 1875-G ; Agent to the Goveninr- 
General, Rajputana, 1878 ; accompanied Duke of Clarence, 1889-90 j 
K. C. B., 1890, A. D, C. to the Queen ; Chief Commissioner Metro¬ 
politan Police, 1890-03; K.C.S.I., 1895; G. C. B., 1997; G. C.V. 0., 
1002 ; extra equerry to King, 1902 ; B.aronet, 1902. 

Colonel Patric Wilson Bannerman, L A., Ensign, Bombay 
Army, June, 1852 ; Assistant to the Superintendent, Nimach, July, 
1859 ; Assistant to the Governor-General’s Agent, Central Indi.a, 
Deputy Bhil Agent and Political Assistant, Manpur, 1865 ; also Blill 
Agent and Commandant, Malwa Bhil Corps; Political Agent, 
Bagbelkhand, 1871; Political Agent, Bhopal, 1880; Resident East¬ 
ern States Rajputana', 1881; Re-sident at Gwalior, 1882; acted a.s 
Agent to the Governor-General for Central Jndiii, 1883-84 ; and a.gain 
in 1887 ; reverted to Military Department, 1888 ; to IJ. S. List, 1890.' 

Major Fredrick Henry Maitland (afterwards Lord, Lauderdale), 
S. C', joined service, 1861; jlloundary Settlement Officer, Bundelkhand 
and Bhopal, 1869-72; Political Assistant, Bundelkhand and Cantonment 
Magistrate, Nowgong, 1872; Assistant to the Governor-General’s 
Agent in Central India, 1873 ; Political xAgont and Superintendent of 
Chaikharl State, 1874 ; A.ssistant to the Agent to the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral in Central India, 1876-78 ; Political Agent, Bagbelkhand and 
Superintendent of Rewah State, 1878 ; Political Agent and Superin¬ 
tendent of Charkhari State, 1880 ; retired, 1885. 

Major General James Caven Berkeley, C. L E., L S- C., First 
Commission Madras Infantry, 1857 ; Assistant to the Agent Governor- 
General in Central India also as Boundary Settlement Officer, Deputy 
Opium Agent in MalwS, A.ssistant General Superintendent, Tbagi and 
Dacoity, 1862 ; Political Ag.ent Haraoti and Tonk, 1873 ; Political 
Agent, Bagbelkhand, and Superintendent of Rewah State, 1879 : Poli¬ 
tical Agent, Jacobabad, 1882 ; Resident, Gwalior, 1883 ; on special 
duty, Kashmir, 1884 ; Political Agent, Ilundelkliand, 1884 ; Resident 
Ke^l, 1885; Resident and Governor-General’s Agent atBaroda, 
1886 ; reverted to Military Department, 1887 ; to U. S. List, 1893. 
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Lfctitcfiant-Colonel Norton Charles Martellf, S. C-, juincd 
service, 18tl4; Oantonment Magistrate, Morar, 1872 ; Assistant to Gover¬ 
nor-General’s Agent, EajpnlaAa, 1874-; special duty at Alwar, 1877 ; 
Political Agent, Bnghelkliand, and Superintendent of Eeivali State, 1831, 
1882, 1886-87 ; Superintendent for the control of Mogliias, 1883 : 
Political Agent in Bhopaivar, 1885 ; Political Agent, Bharatpur, 1886; 
Uholpur, 1887-93 ; Resident at Jaipur and at Gwalior, 1893 ; Resident 
at Baroda, 1893; retired. 

Lieutenant-Colonel David William Keith Barr. —Born iN’ovem- 
'ber29tli, 1846; entered the armj', 1864; served in the Ahy-ssiniau expedi¬ 
tion; Boundary Settlement Officer in the Malwaand Bhil country; Assistant 
to the Agent to the Governor-General for Central Indi.a, 1870 ; I’olitieal 
Agent at Jodhpur, 1878-79; in Baghelkliand and Superintendent, Eewah 
State, 1881 ; Resident at Gwalior, 1888 ; in Kashmir, 1892 ; Agent to 
the Governor-General for Central India, 1894 ; Eesident at Hyderabad, 
1900 ; K. 0. S. I., 1903 ; Member of the Council of India, 1905. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm John Meade, LA., C. I-E , join¬ 
ed service, 1873 ; Attache Foreign Office iii connection with the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi, 1876 ; As.sistant to Resident at Hyderabad, 1878; 
to the Governor-General’s Agent in Central India, 1879-84 ; Boundary 
Settlement Officer, Bhopal, 1884 ; Superintendent for control of 
Moghias, 1885 ; Political Agent, Baghelkliand, and Superintendent of 
Eewah State, 1887, and again, 1891; Political Agent, Bhopawar, 1889; 
Political Agent, Bhopal, 1891; Political Resident, Persian Gulf, 1897 ; 
Officiating Agent to the Governor-General in Central Indin, 1901 ; 
Eesident at Baroda, 1901. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Donald Robertson- —Born June24tb, 1847; 
son of Colonel J, S. Robertson; educated at Cheltenham Bonn and Radley; 
entered the army, 1865, and civil employment in Madras, 1869 ; served 
as Political Officer in Rajputana ; First As.sistant to the Governor- 
General’s Agent in Central India, 1881; Political Agent in Bhopawar 
and in Bundelldiand, 1885; First Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad, 
1887; Political Agent, Baghelkhand, and Superintendent of Rewah State, 
1888; Resident at Gwalior, 1894 ; Resident in Mysore, 1896 ; 0. S. I., 
1899; K, G. S. I., 1903 ; retired. 

Colonel Henry Alexander Vincent, L A- —First Commission, 
1866; served in the Central India Horse ; President Council of Regency, 
Rampur; Political Agent, Baghelkhand, and Superintendent of Eewali 
State, 1894 ; Political Agent, Bikaner, 1897; Resident, Bikaner, 1897 ; 
retired, 1901. 

Major Alc:iander Fleetwood Pinhey, C l-E-, LA- —First 
Commission, 1882; served as Assistant Political Agent, Banswara, 1886; 
Assistant General Superintendent Thagi and Dacoity, and Superinten¬ 
dent for control of Moghias ; Political Agent, Haraoti, 1885 ; Political 
Agent, Baghelkhand, 1896; Resident, Mewar, 1900; C. 1. E., 1901; 
Resident at Gwalior, 1907. 

Major Robert Bruce Berkeley,LA- —First Commission in military 
employ till 1896, when he was appointed Political Assistant, Rajputana, 


1881, 1882, 
1886 87 


1882-88 


i 


1887 , 91 


1838-94 


1894.96 


189G-1SOO 


1900 




1,31 


Eewah State. 


2iiil Assishut to Governor-General's Agent in Baluchistan, 18(18; 
Pnlitical xVgentiii DaghelklianJ, 1900 ; Political Agent in Ivotali and 
Jlialaffftr, i'JOO; Politic.il Agent in Haraoti and Tonk, 1905, 

1900-04 Major Steaart Farquharson Bayley. !■ A.~Pii'st Commission, 
1884; Political Assistant, 1892; Political Agent, Bikaner, 1899; 
Political Agent, Baghelkliaud, l90t); First Assistant to the Agent 
to the Gorernor-Gencral in Central India, 1904; on special duty in 
Central India, 1905 ; Piilitic.il Agent in Bhopal, 1906. 

1904-07 ^ Major William Martin C«bitt, !■ A —First Commission, 1884; 

joined the Political Pepartmeiit, ] 888; Deputy Commissioner and Political 
Agent, Thai Ohotiali, 1899 ; I’olitical Agent, Malwa, 1899; on Deputa¬ 
tion as Superiiitfndent of Dli'tlpur State, 19o3; Political Agent, Haraoti 
and Tonic, 19U4; Political Agent, Baghclkhand, 1901, 

1907 Mr- Leonard William Reynolds, L C- S-, joined service, 1898, 

as Assistant Magistrate and Collector, United Provinces; Assistant 
to the Governor-Gencrars Agent in Central India, 1902, and on special 
duty in connection with the Coronation DarbEr at Delhi; held charge of 
the Central India Gazetteer Office in addition, 1903; First Assistant to 
the Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, 1905; Political 
Agent in liaghelkhand, 1907. On special duty at Datia, 1907, 

1907 Major Charles Frederick Minchin, D- S 0., L A'l joined 

the service, 10th May, 1882 ; Political Agent in Zhob, 1897 ; in 
Bikaner, 1902-0H ; H. B. M.’s Consul General and Agent to the 
Governor-General, Khorasiin and Seistan, 1904; on special duty 
in connection with the District G.azetteer of Baluchistan, from 18th 
March, 1906 ; Political Agent in Baghtdkhand, 1907- 
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TABLE I. UlIcuJl iSui’c. 

Tejipekaxl're, 



I 9 J 3 I 
liiDiJ 

18 j 7 riowali 
]8l)S i’owu. 
189 'J 

jyno 

19 U 1 

1902 

1903 
19,)4 

1905 

1900 

1907 

1903 

1909 


1010 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 


1918 

1919 

1920 



* Ayerajc JUfereuce between maximnm and niinimum of ciich day. 


tliv’isional riinge. 
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Serial NtiTnbcr. 
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TABLE in. Rewah State. 

Disteibution of Popuiatiox, 1901 . 
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Rewdh Stale, TABLE VII. 

Aghicultubal Stock. 
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TABLE Ylll—fConlinual). RemaJi Slate. 

Leading Statistics. 


















Eemh Stale. 
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table 

Leadis-i.; 



Normal 

year... 

1902- 03 
1003-0-1 
1001-05 
1GO5-0C 
lOOfl-07 
1907-CS 

1903- 09 

1909- 10 

1910 - 11 

1911- 13 

1912 - 13 

1913- 11 

1914 - 15 

1915- 16 

1916 - 17 

1917 - 18 

1918- 10 

1919- 20 



* Siucs: the Ci.nsus vt I3y], W1 uew vlllat'tSliaTij Lv-u bi'outiit ou tliC* 


■jigij 
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litiViali State. APPENDIX TO TABLE YIII, 

Leading STAritiTics foe a Noemai, Yeae. 


Aeea in 


Nujibeii 


EE VENUE. 


Name of ^ 
1‘argana or I ^ 
Tabbil, I 



( 3 )—Since the Census of ICOl sui nmi, -n 1 , 
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, TABLE IX. lie wall Stale. 

Statistics of Agkicultuiie and Iemgatioji. 





U^’CO’LTirATED. 



cc’LTirATJia 



TtiM 






jTfignUil, 


TEAS. 

of blie 
State in 
acrca. 

EH 

O 

u 

Q 

PS 

2 

d 

5 

u 

Ci 

"So 

A 

o 

H 

e3 1 

£J 

H 

Cl 

•£, 

u 

u 

s 

O 

g 

o 

E-i 

r-> 

U 

n 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6 

1 

7 


i 

10 

11 

Korma,\ 

i'tiX .. 

8,320,000 

1 

2,9GJ,90J 

821,200 

2,737,600 

i.rojfiBo 

1 3,00& 

1 

i,m 

1,702,100 

lMl-03 

8,320,000 

.. 

2,030,110 

3,737,330 


; 4,7D2 

1,100 

6J)li 

2,510.632 

1302- 03 i 

J&03-W 

lMi-03 1 

laos-oG 

1D06-07 

1007- 08 

1008- 09 

1303- 10 

1010-11 

IflIl-lS 

1013-13 

1013- 14 

1014- 13 

1015.1G 

1016- 17 

1017- 18 

191S-19 

1013-20 

8,330,000 

1 

1 

3,301,275 

1 

831.202 

1 

1 

1 

1 

V37,-Iol:. 

U7H0SS 

1 

1 

1 

1,907 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

19C7 

J,702,ODS 

1 

1 

1 

i 


13 


SS.BOOj 133,600 


!0,C31, 


103,631 


Area iiuilor luisc.l crop. 
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Bewah Slate. APPENDIX A TO TABLE IX. 

Statistics of Agbioultube aitb Irihgation foe a Nobmal Year. 




UNCCITIVATED ABEA 

IS Ackes. 

1 CULTIVATED AREA IN 

1 ACRES. 

Name of TfthdI. 

TotRl 






Irrigated. 


acres. 

ToTia 

Forogt. 

Cnlfenr- 

able. 

Waste. 

Total. 

1 

o) 

S 

n 

Drj. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Huzuir Tahell .» 



81,400 

106,200 

131,200 

440,300 

,, 



TeoDthar 

622^00 

32ifOO 

128,100 

lie,BOO 

70,900 

m,400 

•• 



Baihurajoagar .. 

626,800 

363,m 

102,800 

113,600 

147,000 

m,9oo 

•• 

200 


Haagnnj ,. 

601,000 

S3Sj3m 

110,000 

127,000 

04,100 

1B3,S00 

•• 

109 


Earn 

1,003700 

1,657,000 

839,000 

131,000 

001,300 

SUfiOO 

•• 

100 

311,700 

Biimiiagai 

1,776000 

I,BJI,SOO 

761,000 

46,000 

732,700 

234,800 

•• 



SobSgpuf •, 

2202400 

sfisr,m 

913,500 

193,009 

061,400 

ii4,m 

** 




Area 

BDiJer 

double 


Area 

nnder 

mixed 


BTop. crop. 


11 12 


31,100 

26,000 


23 


,600 


1,000 


000 


76,100 

3,000 

2400 
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APPENDIX B TO TABLE IX. EewaU State, 

LiSi OF Tanks, Wells, Baoeis, &c,, existino in the Eewah State (1907). 


NranER OP 


Admiiiistratipe Area in ° & 
Uoits and llakas. Biglia. ^3 3 . 

^ ta 

(5 § 

A H 



Name of conspicuous 
tanks and their COU' 
Etructors, 


1 Euzur Tahsll ... 1,488,706 98611928015 


3 Teonthar ... 1,011,056 586 5001460 10 ... 


SEaghurajnagar... 1210542 549 445 3383 41 14 


20 The following are the,- 
Spr- conspicnons tanks in this 
ings- tahsil:— 

1. The big tank at Gorind- 

gaih, constructed by the 
late ilahiitaia Eaghnraj 
Singh in Samvat 1910. 
This is the largest in 
the whole State with 
a fine palace and pic- 
tutesgue temples at its 
bank. 

2. Eiipsagar at Makundpur, 

constructed by Biipa- 
vati Eani. 

3. Malakpnr T a 1 3 b at 

Mangaw5n, constructed 
by Malkapatl Eani. 
i. At Sirmanr, constructed 
by some Eani of the 
Baghel Bajas, 

3, Eani Taliib at Eewah 
Town, constructed by a 
Eani of Hewab, belong¬ 
ing to the Maiupiiri 
family. 

... The only conspicuous tank 

in this tahm is the 
one at Ghuman, con¬ 
structed by T b a k n I 
Ajayapal Singh, 400 
years ago, 

... The following arc the 
conspicuous tanks;— 

1, At Simaria, constructed 

by the Thakur Sawai 
Lai Jagmohan Singh; 
pakka ghats with tem¬ 
ples built on its banks, 

2. At Hardua, constructed 

by Jagannath Hathia 
Farash, a sub-caste of 
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Beicali State. APPENDIX B TO TABLE IX— (^Continued). 


Administrative 
Units and Ilakas. 

Area in 
Biglia. 

y_, K 

^ u 

A 


Name of consjiicuona 
tanks and their con- 
strnetors. 

'to 

c 

H 

"Wells. 

Baovis. 

U2 

]i-< 

o 

CJ 

O 

4 Mauganj 

1. 

041407 

1 

1 

8G7 

1 

453 

i 

3230: 

1 

j 

1 

j 

n 

i) 

1 

1 

1 

51 ! 

1 

Sarwaria EralimanB, 

in Samvnt 1SS2. All the 
four sides hoszyahkn 
ghats, 

3, Alowliarn, constructed 
by Jagannftlh HatWa 
liirijj iu Samr.-ii 1S87, 
•i. At Urii'ii, eoiislnioted by 
JsDi AEdhava Hathii 
, in .Samvat IsflO. 

\ iclor Tiinlc at Karhi on 
tlio Satna-Bela road, 
constructed by the 
liowah Darbiir os a 
inonninent to Prince 
Albert Tii’for. 
fi, Jagatdev Talrib,''cnBtrnct* 
cd by i’iinde Jagatdev 
of Itesvah Town in 
Samvat 8C7 A.D,, when 
the town of Sfttna was 
founded. 

7. At Aniarpritnn, construct' 
ed by Pihbu Earn and 
Maniar Earn, Sanadbya 
Brabmans. 

The following tanka are 
cnnspicuQUs :— 

1. nrmi Talfib at Cianj, con¬ 

structed by the Cbau- 
brmin Ilani, wife of 
Durga Sbiih, the Sengat 
llfijri. of Mail, 

2. KbaLthariba, constructcci 

by tile I’bara, some da 
generations ago. This 
tank is at Deo Talab. 

3. S agara at Deo Talab, con¬ 

structed by Aman Singh 
Hengai of Lour, some 
100 yc.ais ago, 
b Tarai Tala at Intaura, 
consiructel by Tlfikiir 
dkiva-Jatta Siugb, ben- 
gar, Bome 512 years ago, 
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I 


APPEJ^DIX B TO TABLE IX— (Continued). Jdewah State, 


Administrative 
Units and ilakas. 

Area in 
Eigba. 

ij-i 


Ndmceh op 


Same of conspicuous 

=■ e 

r-‘ 

2; 

m 

5 

H 

tc 

0 

w5 

c 

1 ^ 

p 

02 

0 

Olliers. 

tanks and tlieir con - 
structors. 

5 Bal'd! 

3C08084 

S09 


2435 




3. KalandarTalatCh.ar.iij-a, 
constructed by Kalaii- 
clar liim, Path.ik of 
Cliar.aiya, b 0 m e CO 
years .ajo. 

G. Machmatlia Talab at 
Dubia, constructed by 
JO u 1j g 11 i Gosiiin, of 
Dubia. 

Tbera are no conspicuous 

GEamnagar 

3438310 

”94 






taidis witli pal/M ghuti 
in this tahfd. 

1 Ildka Ramnngar 


67 

4^4 

7 

1 » • 



2 ,1 Baranndha 


19 

57 

143 

4 

. • * 



3 „ Jobi 


8 

29 

25 

1 




4 „ Aniarpur,., 


9 

87 

75 

. •• 




5 ,1 Maiipur 


150 

390 

474 

12 


8 


G „ Gaiigaur.,, 


75 

252 

485 

24 

... 

38 

• 

7 „ Pathroula, 


76 

70 

505 

1 




8 „ Itwan 


40 

17 

1^ 

1 




9 „ Goi'sari ... 


16 

7 

29 

2 

. . « 



10 „ Pathrelii... 


S3 

29 


1 




11 „ Kunwa ... 


39 

27 

85 

• *. 


5 


12 „ Khannandbi 


50 

26 


.»« 


3] 


13 „ Karuwa ... 


26 

62 

54 

3 


5 


14 „ Marwas ... 


111 

20 

126 

ww 


2.5 


15 ,, Beobari ... 




405 

2 


15 


1C „ Budiva ... 









17 ,1 Sarij-a ... 


10 

10 

17 

... 




18 „ Chnchai ... 


15 

10 

25 

... 




19 „ Deorajiiagar 


65 

51 

579 





Total 

... 

926 

ISSBjsSSS 

58 

... 

128 
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JRewcih State. APPENDIX B TO TABLE IX— [Concluded). 


Administratire 
Units and Ilakas. 

Area in 
Bigha. 

MH O 


Ndmbeb op 


Name of conspicuous 

o tc 

5 

Tanks. 

lb 

m 

H 

O 

ic3 

p 

Orhis. 

Others. 

tanks and their 
constructors. 

7 Solia.ijpur 

4,380,000 

255 







liai-o Ghandia ... 


72 

247 

12 

1 

4 


„ Singhwara... 

• ** 

154 

33 

108 


.44 

20 


„ Sohagpnr ... 


358 

1461* 

1825 

27 

5 

15 

» Most of these tanks get Wed 
up in lity seasons. 

The following are the 
conspicDoui tanka;_ 

1. ftanl Tal at Sohagpni, 

constructed Bome 300 
yeaia ago. 

2. llajha Tal at Sinhapnr 

constructed by Eajs 
Hemra.] Raj Singb. 

3. Mohan Tal, constmeted 

by Mohan Earn, a 
Sanadhya Brahman of 
Amarpltan, Eaghurai- 

fiateJaitpur ... 

• (1 

98 


137 

1 


11 

nagai ta/tsil, 

„ Rasmolini... 

• <4 

14 

13 

16 

• »« 

• (* 



„ Kothi 

1 « * 

96 

363 

131 

3 

5 

2 

Out of the tanka in this 
ilatia, tank constructed 
by the ildkdddr Jawahir 
Singh, some 20 years 

„ Nigwani ... 

1 • • 

33 

124 

13 

... 

... 


ago, is coDspicuouB, 

„ Munda 

« < t 

13 

56 

132 


5 

6 


„ Jlanaura ... 

• 1» 

41 

91 

132 


4 

6 


„ Khaii'ha ... 

* 4 • 

90 

Ibh 

64 

5 


1 


„ Dharhar ... 

• • < 

128 

49 

28 


, , ^ 

12 


„ Girari 

f 4 • 

30 

10 

8 

44. 

f • « 



„ Aniarkantak 

■ 4 • 

1 

4 

1 

1 


1 


ToiAn ... 

... 

1311 

2541 

2842 

49 


78 
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TABLE X— {CordiiiiUiI). ii: / Ji 

Ar.Ei IN Agues Under Principal PiiciTf., 


YsAn. 


1 


EiJAiiir Ciiora. 


o 

H 


normal 

year 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 
1001-05 
190J-00 
19GG-07 
1907-03 
191)8-09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 
1012-13 

1913- 11 

1914- 15 


< 

o 

A 

V 


r 


1,854,000 ii^SOClO 
1,300,710 1174836; 


3 


390,300; 

390,2i]9| 


2,3800 


45,300 


23,807 ' 45.031 


iS 

w 


8001 11,000 
297 I 11,011 


421,100 

•121,151 


1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 13 

1018- 19 

1019- 20 


Koilon. 
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Itcwali Siato, 


TABLE 

Area in Aches 


Yeae, 

Khakif Cnors. 

-d 

H 

P 

a 

j Cotton, 

H 

M 

3 

? 

a 

U 

ir: 

& 

o 

Pi 

o 

IfH 

Pi 

d 

a 

U 

IS 

< 

O 

s 

o 

o 

0 

d 

'aj 

o 

03 

a 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 


Normal 

year 

1002-03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

53,900 

53,915 

« 

3,200 

3,115 

44,300 

44,306 

72,600 

72,506 

4,100 

4,083 

£0,300 

29,278 

56.600 

66.601 

15,80C 

15,761 

j 4,000 
3,3S; 












Total. 


X^(Co?icluded)- 

UXDER Peincipal Ceops. 
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Hewah Stale. 


c 

iff 

(Q 

eS 

*-* 

t 

< 

Sarson. 

s 

& 

ei 

C3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 



Miscellaneoua, 














^‘eriaf Number. 


Siaii. 


xilTEXDIX TO 

Ai;EA in BkIIIAS under PEINCirAL 



Note. ^Figures are given in ’‘ijf/iiu as ttoy arc more iipcfal to State officials. 

















IABLE S—C Continued), 


I’llCuIt Stdte, 


Ckoi's for a Noehal Yeah. 


C B 0 P P ■ 


13 

D 

a 

a 

S 

rt 

rt 

113 

Colton. 


3^ 

•r^ 

Ir4 

o 

IM 

Q 

(i* 

rt 

< 

C 

cc 

tn 

5 

03 

d 

iS 

o 

ai 

vH 

■eSj 

.1'^ 

13 

M 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

1G.33H 

... 


... 

3i,31,3 

14,440 

1,864 

• •• 

1 ■ ( 

*M 

11. 

S.534 

2,140 

833 

015 

... 

15,260 

.1,567 

580 

... 

53,701 

C,00J 

Ml 

5 

IS.flSfl 

5,102 

««i 

... 

29,410 

19,061) 

394 

... 

40,930 

Cfi7 

300 

8 

7,080 

5S 

... 

... 

1,139 

4,6.9 

8,280 

«*( 

10,658 

12,541 

Mt 

6 

23,212 

III 

«•« 


3,430 

31,249 

11,660 

• *. 

1,730 

10,009 

Ml 

1 

21,137 

f •• 

M* 

298 

1,567 

45,093 

15,831 

7,901 

1,523 

1,0CC 

1 • * 

2 

15,226 

MV 


1 

402 

23,735 

18,173 

1*. 

921 

130 

16 

2 

101,379 

6,103 

G13 

233 

85,777 

140,369 

56,633 

7,901 

109,585 

50,513 

315 

2.55S 

53,0;5 

3,155 

31 S 

154 

44,306 

72,605 

29,278 

4,0SC 

56,604 

15,761 

165 

] 1,321 


one kijhd erpials nljoiit 3,000 square yards, or 1 acre—I'SS 















Serial Number. 
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Rewah State. APPENDIX TO 

Area in Bighas under Principal 





















Bamdi (Castor). 


TABLE 'L—[Concluded). 

Oeops foe a Noeital Yeae. 


157 


licicali State. 
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IicmJt State. TABLE 21. 


Statistic,? of FactoTlY IiTDrsTRies. 


GINA'IXG FACTORIES. 


PRESSES. 


Ye AT., 


NnMBER OF 


NDAirEi: OP 

CJ 


M 

. 


03 

r 'a 

3 

CO 1 

CO 

C) 



o 
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TABLE SIX. 

Quantity of Minerals Produced in 


licicah Sfat 
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Remh State, TABLE XIU. 

Pbices of Staple Pood Geains. 


Seebs Pee Kdpeb. 


Year. 

L. 

O 

'Z ^ 

^ \ei 

« Pf 
C C 
5 

-H 

CZ 

CJ 

a 

6 

C3l 

U 

a 

tb 

a 

•6 

C8 

P 

>3 

CD 

a 

o 

cn 

si 

o 

o 

'w' 

s <1^ 

•1^ o 

rrS 

P 

(U* 

o 

5 

C ID 

p .2 

'u 11 
0) F-S 
^ & 

C 

o 

TS 

o 

C3 

ca 

:q 

a 

s? 

o 

*-o 

h 

a 

Ui 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

m 

11 

12 

m 

14 

:8ai-9o 


20 


22 

■ 

■ 



16| 


29 



1891-00 

23 

12 

22 

18A 

16 

15 

16 


HI 

■ ■1 

20 

23 

IS 

1901-02 

19 

13 

24 

19 

12 

13 

I6i 

... 

11 

t.l 

131 

21 

20 

1902-03 

20 

10 

18 

21 

m 

14| 

17 

• I* 

14 

*11 

16 

28 

21i 

1903-0i 

29 

181 

271 

21 

13 

ICJ 

20 

23f 

I5i 

25 

23| 

28 

18| 

190-1-05 

21 

18 

22 

19 

I6.f 

18 

18^ 

18 

13f 

19 

17i 

25| 

19 

1905- 0G 

1906- 07 

11107-08 

1908 09 

1609-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

]9i.3-14 

1911-15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

IS 

13f 

155 

15 

Ilf 

12f 

15 

12f 

9f 

15 

16f 

19 

U 
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TABLE XIY—[Continued). Meiml State. 

Wages. 
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Bewail Siatf. TABLE :Kl\—{ConcliuUd). 

"Wages. 







DAILY WAGES FOR 








UnsKiLr.ED Labour. 




Cart 

HIRE. 

Year. 

ra 

a 

O 

m 

bi 

2 

07 

cp 

Doli-boarers. 

Gonnnon Beldars 
or coolies. 

rS r£ 

o ti 
_ i:3 

<S ® 

03 PQ 

® a 
a a> 

5'^ 

kt 

Id 

"c 

a 

Ui 

irt 

'q 

t2 

Agricultural 

labourers. 

03 

d 

U 

U 

O 

s 

CO 

09 

d 

K 

Pony carriages 
dr a w D by 
two ponies. 


11 

Q 


m 

mm 

11 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

1880 

Aa. 

As. 

As. 

As. 

Aa 

As. 

As. 

As. 

A. R. 

A. E. 

Ke. A. p. 

2-2L, 


2-2 J 

2 

i-ii 

21 

21 

4-2 

8 

12-1 

1800 

2^3 

3 

4 

2-2i 

1-11 

2>-3 

21-3 

4-2 

8 

»<• 

1900 

2i-3 

3 

4 

2-2J 

1 li 

21-3 

21-3 

4-2 

10 

12-1 

I/J/6-1/9/G 

1901 

21-3 

2i-3 

4 

2'2^ 

1-11 

2-21 

2-2i- 

11-2 

10 

1 

I/1/6-1/9/6 

1902 

21-3 

2i-3 

4 

2-2^ 

Ml 

2-2} 

2-21 

4-2 

12 

1 

1/1/6-1/9/G 

1903 

21-3 

2J-3 

4 

2-21 

1-11 

2-21 

2-21 

1-1-2 

12 

4 

l/l/rM/9/6 

1004 

2i.-3 

21-3 

4 

2-21- 

1-11 

2-24 

2-2^ 

11-2 

12-1 

4 

1/1/6-1/9/6 

1903 


2i-3 

4 

2-21 

1-4 

2-2§ 

2-21 

4-2 

12-1 

4 

Iil/6-1/9/6 

1906 

2^-3 

2L3 

4 

2-^ 

1-4 

2-2^ 

2-21 

)l-2 

12-1 

4 

1/1/6-119/6 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1017 

1918 

1919 

1920 








4 

1/1/6-1/9/6 


N, B.—Tlie wages are tlie fame almost OTCrywhcre in the State. 
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TABLE XV. 


Rexml State. 


Hoads. 


Year. 

Mileage. 

Metalled Roads 

CoN.STKDCTED AND 
Maint.aised or 

K E JI A R K S . 

Metalled. 

Unmetalleil. 

Tot.al. 

Government. 

0 

eS 

C/J 

tn 

Q> 

0 

Ui 

0 

09 

t-l 

09 

0 

””1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1902-03 ... 

1 

1 

M4i 

1 

1 

1 

2S8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

432i 

' 1 


State. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
















EewaJi State. 
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TABLE 
Legislation and 
Civil Justice—Courts 



property. 

Title and otlior 
euitB, 
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Ileicali Stale. 

Justice. 

and Suits instituted. 
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Eeuah State. 


TABLE 


Legislation 


Criminal Justice- 


Year. 


MAGISTRATE’S COUliT. 


Nomder of Persons 

HilED FOR 


El 

o 

H 


1801 

lUOI 

1902- 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1913 
1916 
1917- 

1918 

1919 


90 

00 

■02 

03 

01 

03 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

■15 

16 

-17 

18 

19 

-20 


2,469 

3,224 

3,OS7 

2,802 

2,464 


=3 

d 


* iC' 
® Vt 
o ^ 

a g 

Li 2 

o 


1,316 

2,837 

2,747 

2,379 

2,132 


^ o 

pH 

X fl 
CJ c 

sy-H 

o 


528 

335 

291 

356 

311 




o 


585 

62 

49 

67 

21 


SESSIONS COURT. 


Ndmbeb of Persons 

TRIED FOR 


61 

47 

19 

81 

12 

28 

26 


^3 




n ° 
o 


57 

37 

19 

31 

n 

23 

23 




e£ 

= § 
c e> 


d >— 

tuo— 


ffi c 
c e 

I ^ 5 
P 


9 


HIGH COUKT. 


Number opPebsoksI 

TRIED for 


t£ 


OP V 

V 2. 

fl e 
, Q> t 


10 


=8 


11 


a; ci 


o 

12 


S X 

'5 ^ 


□ ^ 
5 s 
^ u 
SH ^ 


13 























U1 


XVII. 

ASD Justice. 

Court and Worl; done. 


RtKali Sta'e. 
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xvni. 

Beobipts. 


lleuali Slate, 
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Eewali Slate. 


TABLE 

l4SAi;CE— 
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XIX. 

JxrES'DlTUEE. 


SewaJi Slate^ 










Serial number. 
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Reicah State. TABLE 

Eetenus at Successive Settlements and 


Kamo of Talitil. 


Huzur Talicil ... 

Teonthar 

Raghiirajnagnr 

Mauganj 

Bardi ... 

Bamnagar 

Soliagpur ... 


TOTAL 


I'EAns OF Settiement and Demand. 


1831-94 


2,13,037 
2,99,2961 
1,72,44(1 
1,42,100, 
1,61,G42| 
1,01,827 


11 , 25,668 


10 


11 
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Present Deisiajid fok Revenue and Cesses. 


pEESEST PeVENUI^ DEiliED 
AND GeSE?. 


l^eiL'ali Stale. 


]. 88 , 0.11 
2,60,6i37 
],44,123 


1,42,061 


ou.uiD 2,18,056 0 8 9 0 5 1 

38,628 2,99,205 1 7 8 0 0 2 

28,319 1,72,145 o 10 6 0 4 4 

'48,357 1,42,400 0 13 10 0 4 C 

19,580 1,61,641 0 8 3 0 1 4 

33,926 1,01,827 0 6 11 0 0 11 

26,250 25,250 0 3 3 0 0 2 


8 , 96.839 2 , 28,826 11 , 60,914 0 10 3 0 2 2 






Rewali State. 


TABLE 


Es- 


Yeah. 

Beceipta from foreign liquors. 

CoosTRY Spirits, 

P 

P 

IM 

I-. 

icj 

•4-< 

6 

o 

m " ^ 

© N. 

u 

0 ) 

p: 

DRUGS. 

Receipts. 

ConBumption in gal¬ 
lons. 

Total receipts. 

Cos 

11 

•1— » 

C 

o 

rDJIPTIO 

.AU,\-DS 

fcb 

c 

1 ^ 

5 

N IN 

3F 

d 

5 

1 

2 

3 

d 

5 

6 

B 

8 

0 




Us. 



Rb. 

MRs, 

Milp. 

lids. 

1831-00 

< tt 

ft* 

29,649 

65,000 

• tl 

308 

40 

50 

7 

1801-00 

It* 

tit 

40,773 

60,000 

»*l 

2 

36 

50 

7 

1900-01 


• 1 • 

32,085 

58,000 

11. 

... 

33 

60 

G 

1901-03 

1 « • 

tt 1 

32,085 

53.000 

»ti 


36 

50 

6 

1102-03 

% 1 % 

lt« 

30,500 

57,000 

tt. 

1 »i 

35 

50 

7 

1903-01 

It* 

III 

30,500 

60,000 

tft 

Ilf 

36 

50 

6 

1904-05 

* 4 1 


45,000 

58,000 

«•! 


35 

50 

7 

1005-03 

• f • 

t.« 

45,000 

50,000 

• It 

11 * 

36 

50 

7 

1906-07 

* < • 









1907-08 

Jt* 









1908-00 










1909-10 










1910-11 










1911-12 

... 









1912-13 

tft 









1913-14 

It. 









1914-15 

• It 









1913-10 










1916-17 

f .1 









1917-18 

1 f a 









1918-19 

1 1 I 




. 





1919-20 

• 11 
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xxr. 


Ilm ill St'ife. 


CKE. 


OricM, 


o 

E- 


a 

E 

3 

a) 

d 

o 

O 


Total 

receipts, 


Total 

charges. 


IxClDEKCE OF ReCEII’TS 

Per jo, 000 OF Popula¬ 
tion FROM 


Lif|uor 
lincluiiing 
'* tiu-i.” 


Drugs. iOnim 


Nr.'inEii OF 
iSlIC'P.s, 


flr'iAi 


10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

1 

1 16 

1 

Rs 

12,453 

-Mfla. 

20 

vil'H, 

0 

, Rs. 
42,416 

Rs 

4,993 

Rs. A. P 
223 0 0 

. Rs. A. 1 , 
95 7 0 


21,702 

23 

0 

02,586 

7,984 

305 0 0 

114 So 


2.3,000 

28 

6 

65,985 

7,600 

24112 0 

180 1 0 

,,, 

16,330 

30 

37 

48,416 

14,771 

241 0 0 

123 0 0 

, , , 

13,457 

32 

34 

43,957 

21,289 

229 12 0 

101 60 j 

,,, 

18,574 

33 

31 

I 49,074 

10,460 

229 12 0 

133 15 0 



20,257 

23,796 


3.5 35 
3-1 30 


65,267 

68,796 


15,743 

16,204 


339 0 0 
339 0 0 


!i52 10 0 
179 4 0 


a 

17 


1,005 I 
2,325 I 
2,325 j 
2,335 j 
2,325 
2,325 I 
2,325 i 


IS 


100 

100 

100 

94 

94 

54 

94 


13 


!'"Tills inolij Tc^ 

j r.I.'i. 
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Recall Stale. TABLE XXIT. 


Municipality. 
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TABLE XXIII. Jiticdli State. 

Education. 



High 

SCHOOI.S. 

Middle 

Schools. 

Uppeii 
' Pbijiary. 

Lovvee ( 
Prijury, 

Ithep. Speci-al 
Schools. 

G ir.i.s’ 
Sl'UOOLS, 

Yeae, 

(□ 


31 

C 

1 

o 

'a 

a: 

t 

1 

*0 

o 

03 

13 

Q 

'o 

03 

insti- 

*2 

;c 

J3 

1 

O 

CJ 

IQ 



^ £ 

O 43 

V m 

^ a 

o 

O 

<4-1 

o 

O m 

C 

4^ 

O 

0 ffl 

a 

C 

o 




t, o 




<- o 



u 

h C 

. 



© ^ 

^ '3 
s ai 

S ‘P 

s 

B 

■1 i 

'c 5 

^ tCi 

3 

J'-S 

3- 

.Se 
a «* 

£, 

a 

a “ 


© 91 

a 


2 


s 

P 



ff 

a 


a 

a 

a 


'A 


z 

2; 


z 

z 

Z 

z 

Z 


z 

1 

2 

3' 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

g 

10 

11 

19 

13 

1881 

2 

271 

... 


t ••• 


■ 

m 




1 • * 

1886 

2 

! 298 

««■ 

'<11* 




M 


... 

• II 

... 

1891 

2 

278 

tti 


5 

391 

7 

260 

3 

105 

6 

17,5 

1896 

2 

329 


, , 1 

IS 

715 

12 

376 

3 

112 

4 

147 

1901 

2 

34,6 

3 

179 

18 

1,066 

10 

361 

3 

75 

4 

187 

1902 

2 

469 

4 

233 

16 

839 

9 

310 

2 

63 

4 

201 

1903 

2 

402 

4 

2-26 

15 

777 1 

9 

316 

2 

65 

4 

206 

1904 

2 

453 

4 

208 

14 

72(1 

in 

360 

2 

64 

4 

200 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

2 

479 

1 

4 

236 

13 

656 

]0 

1 

1 

i 

367 

2 

66 

1 

1 

4 

189 

! 


Information for Rote and Private Schools not furnished, 
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JIOUNT- T,__ . 

ED RuBAL 

POLICE. 





a 

M 

cn 

ci 

u 

1 

Ul 

G 

0 

CQ 

CJ 

1 

aJ 

_k 

’h 

R 

n 

G 

'V 

bS 

0 

0 


a. 

a. 

7 

8 

9 

10 



Suiierintenilency 
Kofwali Kowah 
Thana Gird 
Kotwali Govindgarh 
Tiifma Jlangavvaa 
„ Cliorliat 

,1 Gurh 

,i Amarpitan 
„ lianmagui' 
JIanpur 
I, Sohagpur 
„ Koi.agI 
„ Sitlrdia 
,1 Mauganj 
I, Dardi 

„ Seeilhi 
„ Siiigraoli 
„ Uniaria 
„ Jaitapii 
,, Rainpnr 

„ Eagliuifiinagar 
,1 Naiagarhi 
.. Beohiiri 


Total ... i i 19 si 599 ... I ... 


... ... 53 ,G 29 
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TABLE XXV. 

Army. 


Aemt. 


state— 

Artillery 

Cavalry 

Infantry 



Ndmbeh of 



Total ... 


61 


114 1,633 


112 


13 


Serviceable guna. 
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llewah State. 


TABLE 


Ja 


Yeah, 



1 

ifl 

Ki\t6 of juil -uiortality per 
1,000. 

Expenditure on jail main- 
tunanoe. 

Cost per prisoner. 

Profits on jail manufacture. 

& 

O 

.2 

u 

Ph 

t4 

V 

0* 

TD 

bD 

a 

‘c 

La 

a 

H 

c5 

c3 

3 

o 

s 

pH 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 








Es. 

A. P. 

Es. 

A. 

P. 

Rb.a.p. 

Rs.a.p 

1881-00 

1 

<44 

• •1 



• •4 

• 14 



4 »• 





1 

• « « 


*« • 

»•< 

80 

12,090 14 0 

45 

10 

0 

0 8 6 

0 0 2 


1 

t « 4 

• •< 


• «» 

86 

13,120 

8 0 

51 

13 

9 

0 9 5 

0 0 5 

1902-03 

1 

<4* 

• < < 

<•• 


82 

10,183 

13 0 

43 

13 

0 

0 8 0 

0 0 7 


1 

i ■ 1 

<•• 

*44 

• 14 

67 

9,863 

4 0 

46 

1 

0 

0 8 0 

0 0 7 


1 


<4 < 

414 

• 4« 

25 

]2,0r)3 

1 0 

32 

13 

0 

0 10 6 

0 0 9 

1906-06 

1 




..4 

49 

13,646 

6 0 

48 

14 

0 

0 6 6 

0 0 4 

1900-07 














1907-08 




































* 






1910-11 














19JI-12 














1912-13 














1913-14 














1914-15 














1915-18 














1916 17 














1917-18 











4 



1913-19 














1919-20 
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XXVI. 

II.3. 


Iffwah Stati\ 








1S2 


Reieali State. 


TABLE 

Medi- 


1 

Yeae. 

Nchber 

OF 

Avebaqb Daily 
H c.Mnisn OF 

Expenses 

MET 

FnOM 

1 

T3 

a 

* ? 
— 4/ 

j t- 

X 

33 C 

c a 
&- 
•-i X 

6 

5 

n 

i 

1 

oi 

P 

H 

ei 

P. 

O 

o 

rj 

a 

CQ 

.2 

"rt 

Ok 

u, 

O 

o 

5 

3 

Ji 

c$ 

O 

t-t 

H 

C5 

a 

65 

"3 

.2 

?.l 

'j 

tT 

or 

s g 

S c 

o a 

C O' 
aj ^ 

C 

o 

a 

f=4 

4 

;i3 

O 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

' 9 






lis. 



Es. 

1901-02 

16 

... 

116’53 

1 C06-15 

33,802 

... 

... 

33,802 

1902-03 ... 

17 


122-40 

967-93 

33,764 

... 

(«. 

33,764 

1903-04 ... 

17 

... 

137-77 

914-18 

31,6o3 

... 

... 

31,663 

190-1-05 ... 

17 

1.« 

121-82 

990-50 

31,003 

... 

... 

31,003 

1905-06 ... 

17 

... 

118-96 

1,019-19 

31,409 


... 

34,-109 

1906-07 ... 









1907-08 ... 









1908-09 .„ 









1909-10 ... 









1910-11 ... 









1911-12 ... 









1912-13 .. 









1913-U ... 









1914-15 ... 









1915-16 ... 









1916-17 ... 









1917-18 ... 









1918-19 ... 









1919-20 ... 
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XXVII- 

Cil. 


Shite, 



Bemabkh. 
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Dura- 

Nature 

Average 

^me of 

Place where 

Time when 

tiOD 

number 

Fair. 

held. 

held. 

of 

time. 

of fair. 

altend- 

iog. 

■■ 




Navnratfi (Knnwar) 
Nftvaratri (Chaitra) 
Do. 

JIakar SankianI; 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 


Sbivaratrl 

Eartik 

Makar Sankrant 
Kartik 

Every Tuesday 
Do. 

Sliivauatrl 

Do. 

Makar Sankraut 
Basant Pancliami 
Makar Suakraut 
Do.^ 

Naumi of Kunwar 
and Ubaitra. 
Magh Amavas 
Chaitra 
Do. 

13 th of every month 
l5tli and 30tli of 
every month 
18111 of every 
month 

Makar Sankrant 
13th of Paush 
Do. 

Every Tuesday 


iP.eligious 


EaSIARES. 
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TABLE XKII.—(Continued). Reieal State. 

Post and Telegbaph. 





CLASS. 


Pr.ACE. 

TaEsil. 

Post and, Tele¬ 
graph office 
combined. 

Post Ojily. 

Telegranh 





n 

Eeivah 

iluzui- Talisll 

Combined 

Sub-office 

Imperial, 

... 

... 

Eaipur 

Do. 

• • • 

Do. 

State. 

. . . 

Manga wan 

Do. 


Do, 

Do. 

. i 1 

Govindgarli 

Do. 


Do. 


■ • • 

Dabhaura 

TeoiitEar 


Do. 

> ■ 1 

14. 

Sitlalia 

Do. 


Do, 

♦ ♦ • 

. .4 

Teontliar 

Do. 


Do. 


. . • 

Mauganj 

Mauganj 


-Do. 


4 4. 

Sihawal 

BardI 

f •• 

Do. 



Eamnagar 

BGoIifli'i 

• • ■ 

Do. 

> • > 

. * 4 

Satna ,,, 

Eagliiii'ajnagar 

Combined 

Head 

office 

•»* 

1 * 4 

1 . 1 

MadhogarE 

Do, 

« • 

Imperial. 

... 

... 

Eampur 

Do. 


Do, 

... 

... 

Amarpntnn 

Do. 


Do. 

... 

... 

Tala 

Baiidhogai'E 


Do. 


... 

Manpur 

Do. 


Do. 

... 


Chandia 

Do. 


Do, 

... 

... 

Umaria 

Do. 

Combined 

Sub-office 

... 


... 

Birsinghpiir .,. 

Do. 

• • • 

Imperial. 

... 

... 

Salidol 

Soliagpur 

Combined 

... 

4.. 

Sohagpur 

Do. 

,,, 

Imperial, 


... 

Burliar 

Do. 

• 

Do. 

Ill 

fro* 

Anflppui' 

Do. 

4 ■ • 

Do. 

III 

... 

Jaitahri 

Do. 


Do. 

... 


Khairi 

Do. j ... 1 

State Post Offloes 

Do. 

■. 

1 . • 


Eaipur 

Hn^ui- TaEsIl 



State. 

• «« 

Baikunthpui' ... 

Do. 

... 

... 

Do. 



Hbmakeb 
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Rewall State. TABLE XXIX— (Concluded). 

Post and Telegeaph. 


Place, 

Talisll. 

1 

O <D 

1 -gag 

i 

CLASS. 

Post Only. 

Telegrapt 

separate. 

Imperi.al. 

State. 

Giirli 

Hnzur Talisil 



State. 


Cliorliat 

Do. 



Do. 


Pampur ,,. 

Do. 


• t » 

Do. 

f t » 

Jiliaddi 

Do. 



Do. 


Burwa 

Beoliari 


... 

Do. 


Majliauli 

Do. 


• » « 

Do. 


Patlivanra 

Do. 



Do. 


Buoliari 

Do. 



Do. 


Gai'lii Soliarwa, 

Teontliar 



Do, 


Eaipur Sonouri, 

Do. 



Do, 


Garh 

Do. 



Do. 


Nalgarhl 

Mauganj 

... 

... 

Do. 


HanumaDa 

Do. 



Do. 


Wairban 

Bardi 



Do. 


Raiiigarh 

Do. 



Do. 


Gai'liwa 

Do. 



Do. 


Sidhi 

Do. 



Do. 


Jiawan 

Do. 



Do. 


Sarai 

Do. 



Do. 


Semaria 

Eagluirajnaffar 

»♦ ♦ 


Do. 


Klionnoudlii ... 

Bandlingarli 



Do. 


Giiai'i 

Soliagpar 



Do. 


Amarlcantat ... 

Do. 



Do. 


Nigwani 

Do. 



Do. 


K-anelianpur 

Do. 



Do. 


Jaitpur 

Do. 



Do. 



Kbmahkb. 
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TABLE XXX. 


Rewali State. 


Actual Cost of Famines Dueing 1896-97 and 1899-1900. 


Heads of Expenditure. 

1896-97 

1899-1900 



Relief works 

7.30,986 8 0 




Poor-house and other gra¬ 
tuitous relief 

55,849 0 5 




Supervision ... ... 

30,165 4 4 




Purchase of tools 

15,744 1 11 




Suspension of land revenue ... 

Remission of import duties... 

Remission of luiscellaneons 
items of revenue in Forest 
tracts 

Takkavi 

7,41,369 4 10 

16,521 5 0 

3,963 5 3 

1,94,228 0 0 

t> 

PI 

o 1 

CO 



Loans 

31,200 0 0 




Total 

18,20,026 13 9 




Recoverable 

2,25,428 0 0 . 





Note,— Of the Land Revenue suspended during famines, Es, 3,50.000 were 
remitted later. 
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XXVII. 


Rnmli Stal^, 
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Eewah State. TABLE XXVIII. 

Fairs. 


6 

z; 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

11 

n 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 

S4 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 


Name of 
Fair. 

Place wFere 
held. 

Time when 
held. 

Dura¬ 

tion 

of 

time. 

Nature 
of fair. 

Average 

number 

altend- 

iog. 


2 

3 


5 

6 

7 


t tt 

**• 

* < ■ 

• •• 

4 « fl 

■ fl 

l«l 

• 44 

• •« 

1 *« 

!•« 

«!• 

• ■• 

• •• 

4 • 1 

• •• 

• ■• 

III 

Biirdi 

Gliogbra 

Lanwii ... 

Kliad-Bftila 
Gim-G-liat 
Goviudgarh ... 
Bhamarsen 
Shikarganj ... 
Dliarealiwar Ma- 
liildeo Kliaiuha, 
Gurh 

Dantalab, Shiva- 
pura Hata 
Baraon 

Majhokliav near 
Baiiipiiia ... 

Nanda Baba ... 
Hardua 

Usarlia 

BhiEhampur ... 
Harwar 
Miiik.andev 
Gidhaila pahar... 
Aiiiarpura ... 

Beoliari 

Biruiagbpur ... 

Atnarkantak ... 
Jatri ... 

Bii'por ... 

Taglia 

Eehra 

Cliaadi 

Kevati 

SoliagI 

Terli 

Ohak 

14aviira,tj;i (Kimwiir 
Navaralri (Ghaitra 
Do. 

Makar Sankrant 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Shivarstri 

Kartik 

Makar Banktant 
Kartik 

Every Tuesday 
Do. 

Shivaratri 

Do, 

Makar S.mkrant 
Bas.ant Pancharni 
Makar Sankraot 
Do. 

Naiimiof Kiinwiir 
and Oliuitra. 
Magh Ainavae 
Cliaitra 

Do. 

,3 th of every month 
I5th and 3nth of 
every month 
13tli of every 
month 

Makar Sankrant 
13th of Paush 
Do. 

Every Tuesday 

• •» 

11 • 

1 * • 

• at 

• • I 

• 4 • 

»«• 

«•! 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

lai 

• •• 

• •a 

a It 

• •1 

Religious 

]i 

)) 

)) 

)) 

}) 

» 

M 

)l 

n 

n 

]> 

n 

II 

M 

II 

11 

12 

11 

II 

II 

II 

11 

II 

II 

II 

II 

II 

11 

2,000 

4,000 

2,000 

3,000 

»*■ 

• •• 

• •a 

• aa 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

2,100 

1,500 

207 

300 

150 

2,200 

1,900 

500 

900 


Remarks. 
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TABLE XnX.—(Cotitinued). Eeicali State. 

Post and Telegeaph. 






CLASS. 



Place. 


TaBsil. 

A «> 

^ u , 

rd ° p 

9 In 

g tog 

Pa 

Post Only. 

Telegraph 

OS 




Imperial, 

State, 

separate. 

ps 

< 

P5 

Eewah 

... 

Huzur Tabsil 

Combined 

Sub-ofifice 

Imperial. 

... 

... 


Eaipur 

• f • 

Do. 


Do. 

State. 

• •4 


Mangawan 

•«( 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 



GovindgarE 


Do. 


Do. 


... 


Dabliaura 


Teontbar 

• •• 

Do. 




Sitlalia 


Do. 

... 

Do. 


*•. 


Teontliar 


Do. 

• •• 

Do. 


M • 


Mauganj 


Maugauj 

*«• 

Do. 


... 


Siliawal 

f < < 

Bardi 


Do. 


... 


Eamnagar 


Peobfiri 


Do. 


... 


Satna 


Ragliurajnagar 

Combined 

Head 

office 



... 


Madhogarh 

fii 

Do. 


Imperial. 


... 


Eampur 


Do. 


Do. 


... 


Amarpatau 


Do. 


Do. 


... 


Tala 

. • • 

Bandbogarh 


Do. 




Manpur 

• i* 

Do. 

• f « 

Do. 




Chandia 

1 • i 

Do. 

... 

Do. 


... 


P maria 


Do. 

Combined 

Sub-office 

... 




Birsinghpur 

«t • 

Do. 

• •• 

Imperial. 


... 


Salidol 

f • • 

Sobagpur 

Combined 



... 


Sohagpur 


Do. 

* « • 

Imperial, 




BurEar 


Do, 

• ■ • 

Do. 




AaQppnr 


Do. 

■ ■ 1 

Do. 




Jaitaliri 

• 1 • 

Do, 

» . f 

Do. 


... 


Kliairi 


Do. 

State Po 

3t Office. 

Do. 

3. 


... 


Eaipur 

■ *» 

Huzur Tabsil 


• 1. 

State, 

■ I ■ 


Baikunthpur 

... 

Do. 


... 

Do. 

... 
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EewaJi State. TABLE XXIX— (^Concluded). 

Post and Teldgeaph. 


Place. 

Tahsll. 

■ 

CLASS. 

Post and Tele¬ 
graph office 
combined. 

Post Only. 

Telegraph 

separate. 

Imperial. 

State, 

Grurh 

Hiizur Tahsll 



State. 


Choriiat 

Do. 


• a I 

Do. 

... 

Rarapur ,,, 

Do. 


a a 1 

Do. 

... 

Khaddi .,, 

Do. 


aa. 

Do. 

II. 

Burwa 

Beohari 


... 

Do. 


Majhauli 

Do. 

... 

* I * 

Do. 

... 

Patliraura 

Do. 


... 

Do. 


Beohari 

Do. 



Do. 


Garlil Soliarwa, 

Teonthar 



Do. 


Raipur Sonouri, 

Do. 



Do. 


Garh 

Do. 



Do, ■ 


Xaigarti ,,, 

Maugtinj 


» » . 

Do. 


Hanumana 

Do. 



Do. 


Wairhan 

Bardi 



Do. 


Ramgarh 

Do. 



Do. 


Garhwa 

Do. 



Do. 


Sidhi 

Do. 

• < • 


Do. 


Jiawan 

Do. 



Do. 


Sarai 

Do. 

« • • 


Do. , 


Semaria 

Ragluirajuagar 

• * * 


Do. 


Klionnoudlii ... 

Bandhogarh 

■ fa 


Do. 

a 11 

Girari 

Sohagpur 



Do. 


Amarkantak ... 

Do. 



Do. 


liigwani . 

Do. 

• a! 


Do. 


Eauohanpur ... 

Do. 



Do. 


Jaitpur ,,, 

Do. 


... 

Do. 

1 • i 
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TABLE XXX. 


Rewal State. 


Actual Cost of Famines Dubing 1896-97 and 1899-1900 


Heads of Expenditure, 

1896-97 

1899-1900 



Belief works 

7,30,986 8 0 




Poor-house and other gra¬ 
tuitous relief 

55,849 0 5 




Snperyision 

30,165 4 4 




Parchase of tools ••• 

15,744 1 11 




Suspension of land revenue 

Eemission of import duties... 

Eemission of misoollaneous 
items of revenue in Forest 
tracts 

Takkavi 

7,41,369 4 10 

16,621 5 0 

3,963 5 3 

1,94,228 0 0 

■M 

CO 

rn 

o 

CO 



Loans 

31,200 0 0 




Total 

18,20,026 13 9 




Recoverable 

2,25,428 0 0 . 





Note.— Of the Land Revenue suspended daring famines, Bs, 3,60,000 were 
remitted later. 




Serial "NumlieT- 


% 


TABLE XXXI. Biicali Stak, 

List of Peesons Enjoying Geants of Lands. 


Name. 

Family 

or 

clan. 

Title. 

°.S 

ce rQ 

> 

SH 

O 

0) T 

6 

S 

o 

u 

a 

^TS 

S 

4h 

o 

iz; . 

Brief history of the 
family. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Maliarao Raja 
lianspati Singli- 

Bagliel. 

ilaliarao of 
Kneaiila 
and Riljaof 
Bara, 



Rs. 

Atoiit 

2 liiklis (the 
estate part¬ 
ly lies in 
the Eewah 
State and 
partly in the 
Allahahatl 
Diatrict). 

This family repra- 
aents - the first off¬ 
shoot of the rilling 
family of Rewah. 

The fonndcr of this 
family was Kandhar 
DeV| the youngest Bon 
of Vyaglira Dev, the 
Bret liaghel King of 
Rewah, 

In Bijri era 1185 
the Emperor of Delhi 
conferred on Vikra- 
majit Singh, 26th in 
descent from Knn- 
dliar Dev, the title of 
Raja Bahadur and a 
Command of 2,000 
Cavalry and 2,000 
Infantiy. 

In the time of Eao 
Raja V i k r a m a j i t 
Singh's grandson, 
Rao Raja Jagat RSj 
Singh, the British 
power was eEfahlisli- 
ed in the country, 

Slaharao Raja Bans- 
pati Singh did good 
loyal service to the 
Government during 
the M u t i 0 j-, i n 
recognition of which 
tlio Government of 
India was pleased lo 
continue to him the 
title and Hih/t of 
Raja Bahadur grant- 
ed by the Miiglml 
Emperor. The Wa- 
harao Raja ig entitled 
to a full tdilm. 








Serial Number. 



Reicah State. 


TABLE XXXI— {continued). 



2 KumvarLal Yiab- Bngliel. Tliafenr of 
rvesliwar Eingli. Maliidal. 


3 KiinwarTRslivanl 


Tbakiir of 
Tala. 


13 Es. 25, 
or 

IRb. 60 
I(iflcluc 
i llie rc 
'luieii of 
isiibonli 
1 l^amincl 


Brief liistory of tlie 
family. 


8 


His forefalliera 
belong to a very 
old family of Palli- 
raliat, founded by 
In dm Singh, 
younger brother of 
ilnharajaAmar 
Singh. Kunwar Lai 
Visluvealiwar Singh 
has risen to such a 
great distinction. He 
received the grant of 
the Uaka of Maliidal 
in 1901. 


Kon of the late Bno 
Bahadur Lll Janar- 
dan Siogli who held 
the reBponeible poets 
of the Secretary to 
Hie Highneas the 
Maharaja and Coni- 
mander-ip-Chief of 
the Rewah forcea, 
and who was the 
chief adviser of His 
Highness the Mnhii- 
raja in the govern¬ 
ment of his State. 
Rao Bahadur Lai 
Janiirdan Singh 
rose to the highest 
position in the State 
and enjoyed full con¬ 
fidence of the Mahii- 
rfija. 


1 








Perinl Number. 


1 ^. ' 

TABLE XXXI— (contimcHl), 


Title, = ^ ° 



4 Kunwar Lai Rang- Baghal. Thilcur of 
mandar Singh. Channi, 


Rewall Stale, 


Brief lilatory of the 
family. 


1 Hia nnceatora were 
an ofifahoot of tha 
Uhorhat branch of 
the Baghela, having 
been descended from 
tljB eecond aon of 
Medni Singh, Bao of 
Ghorbiit. 


Owing to aom.e ill- 
feeling will) the Rao 
they left Chorhat, 
and entered into tha 
aeryice of the Maha- 
laja who, in recogni¬ 
tion of their good 
aervicea in the field 
and in the State, gave 
them landed property 
some generations 
I ago. Bachhraj Singh, 

! one of Ilia anceatora, 
gained great name in 
I fighting many battles 
j in Baghelkhand and 
I Bnndelkliand. He 
obtained landed pro¬ 
perty worth about a 
Inklifrom Ghhatarsal, 
the famous Bnndela 
Raja of Patina. Kun¬ 
war Lai Ilangman- 
dar Singh’a father, 
the late Rao Bahadur 
Lai Pratap Singh, 
was one of the ablest 
cnrdiij'.tof (he Eewah 
State. He rose to the 
highest post of 
Diwiin. Kunwar Lil 









Serial Rnmloer, 


Fieivah Stale. 


TABLE XXAI— (eoniinued). 



Brief history of Uie 
family. 


Rangraandar Singh ia 
a Major in the Eewali 


Lai Earnaniij 
Prasrid Singh 
Dev.O. I. E. 


Bttgliel. Tliakiir of 
Devraj- 
1 nngar. 


■j 'f Tal Enn- 
■ ■ Singh, a 

r.,-' ■' person 

i'! S-'i? rf the late 
Eaghiiraj 
S.i. 'I he serv¬ 
ed 1 . i ^ number o£ 
years in. the eapaci- 
ty of Ilia DlwSn and 
was styled Mukhtar 
ul-riiisat. This fa¬ 
mily is one of the 
younger branehes o! 
the Eainnagar Tha- 
kiir, founded by Ba- 
bu Jujhar Singh, 
younger brother of 
Maharaja Bhao Singh. 

Lai Eamanuj Pra¬ 
sad Singh held the 
posts of Gommander- 
in-Ghie£ and theDi- 


luinwar Lfil Fa- 
teli Bahruiur 
Singh. 


Baghel. 


Rno Puliib 
of Ghorhat 


36j000 Second son of Lai 
Avadhesh Singh, 
The C'horhatfnmily 
ia an offshoot of the 
Kasautn branch of 
the Baghel family 
and was founded by 
Rao VikramajitSingl'i 
second eon of Rfu 
Karan Singh of Ka- 
aautn, wlio owing to 
some dispute left 
Ilia anceslvnl share 







Betial 'KnmV>6T. 


1^2 . 

TABLE XXU—(co?ifinitedj. lii^uiah State. 



7 Liil ClihaLra Pati Baghel, Tliriknrof| 
Siogbi ItwiiQ. 


and came to Bewah 
where a fresh grant 
of the estate of C'hor- 
hat with the title of 
Rao was made to 
him by the then 
Maharaja of Bewah. 

The present Bao 
SShib Was a member 
of the State Council 
during the minority 
of tliB present Ma- 
hartijS. 

Belongs tothe Bam- 
nogar Thakurat 
founded by Bfibu Jn- 
jliar Singh, younger 
brother of Maharaja 
Bhao Singh. Babu 
Jujlisr Singh got the 
pargana of Bamna- 
gar for his mainten¬ 
ance. The pargana 
was confiscated by 
I.Maharaja Visvanatli 
Singh, in the time of 
Lai Dalganjan Singh, 
an anceator of the 
present Thakiir. The 
Thakur received a 
grant of 40 villages 
in return. 

The Thakur of It- 
wania a tazimi sar- 
dor, and enjoys the 
privilege of using the 
chhari, langar and 
chamar. 


Mahabir Siogli, Baland. 


Thakur of 
Marwas. 


The Thakur is a 
Baland Bajput ; the 







Serial Number. 


Rewah State. 


1 ^ . 

TABLE XXSI— [continued). 


Serial Number. ■ 

Name- 

Family 

or 

claiii 

Title. 

1) 

-M 

_c 

0-5 

-tj 

> 

-H 

O 

u > 

0^ CL 

S (15 

3S 

3 ^ 

C7 

s 

O 

o 

a 

'■H 

*3 

S 

o 

K 

Brief history of the 
family. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Pande lUmeswiir 

,‘3ar.viipari 



7 

Ka. 

10,000 

family is a very old 
one. When and hy 
whom it WHS found, 
ed ia not known from 
the rocorda of the- 
family. Perhaps his 
nncestora eame from 
Ton k and settled 
here, long before the 
Bngliela came from 
Giijai-at. 

The Thakur is a 
tizlnu eanlitc. 

A tu^tmi sni’diti'. 

Prasad, 

nraliiuaQ. 

i 

1 

j 

i 

1 



i 

i 

i 

This family belongs 
to the very influen¬ 
tial community of 
Madariha [ ) 

Pande Brahmans, 
who for a long time 
coostituted tlin mi¬ 
nistry of the Rewah 
State. These llada- 
rilia Pandes by way 
of family distinction 
were always address¬ 
ed as Riljimjyn,!, r t 
llie Stale revered 
once, or honored hy 
the Raja. 

Mahar.aja Visva- 
nath Singh made 
Pande Bansidhar, the 
grand-falher of Pande 
Bainaswar Prasad, 
hia Dlwan, and made 
him a grant of 4 vil- 
l.ogee. 








Seritil Number. 


TABLE XXXI— (continued). 


Eewalt State. 


flame. 



10 Liil Sanat Euuiar 
Singh. 

J1 Sarciar Qpendm 
Bamao Siugh. 


]2 BanBdliai'iSjngti, 


13 I Sardar LSI Arjun 
I Singh. 


Family 

or 

clan. 


Bagliel. 


Title. 


riiakur of 
Eothr Nig- 


5 tj. 


12f 


a 

o 


Be. 

30,000 


Brief history of the 
family. 


A repreaentative of 
the collateral branch 
of the Thakur of So- 
hagpur. 


Do. 


Pliaknr of 
Chaodia. 


'250 


18,877 


The ■ Thakurs of 
Chandiaare the dea- 
cendaels of Mangad 
Rao who was The 
fourth son of iVlahi- 
raja Vikramajlt Singh, 
the fmin'<bruf liewali. 
'I he founder of the 
foraily used to live 
rd Delhi in the Dar- 
bar of the Wiighal 
Emperor as repreeent. 
a tire of the Maha- 
laja of Bewail. 


Boghel. 


Thakur of 
Gkuman. 


22 


5,000 


A Baghel sarctaf 
separated from the 
ruling stock ISgener. 
atioiia agOriginal, 
ly the farnlly enjoy, 
ed a grant of 360 vih 
lages in tlie Jironnhan 
pai'ffa7i(7, In Maha¬ 
raja V i 6 T a n 5 t h 
Singh’s time the 
minister Bhondii LM 
attached Jironnhan lo 
the State and in lieu 
of it gave 6 villages 
worth of Ks. 3,GOO. 


Baghel. 


Thakur of 
Bhiklmm- 
pur. 


34, 


10,000 


A descendant of the 
Kripalpur f a m i 1 y 
which sprang from 
the brother ofMaha- 
rajS A mar Singh of 





Serial Sumlier. 


IliltalL State. 


TABLE XXXI— 



Family 

or 

clan. 


C u • 
4) a3 


Brief history of the 
family, 



R e w a li. W a a a 
member of the State 
Council during t h e 
minority of H ia 
Highness the present 
Maharaja. 

25,000 This fair.ily traces 
its descent from Earil 
Dev, younger son of 
Maharaja Narhat 
Dev of Bandhogarh 
from tvliorn he ob¬ 
tained the estate of 
Btda in share, Sar- 
(tar Bhagwat Singh 
was the member of 
the State Council 
during the minority 
of the present Maha¬ 
raja, 

7,S00 The estate is apart 
of the old Patlirahat 
(Madhognrh) which 
was granted in sharea 
to Indrn Bingh, 
younger brother to 
the Maharaja Amar 
Singh. 

17,000 He belongs to the 
Gond tribe, More 
than two centuries 
ago when the par- 
gana of Sobiigpur was 
Brat in the posseBBion 
of Hizain Shah of 
Mandla whose sons, 
the anoestors of the 
Singhwiit'a chief 










Serial Numbor 


TABLE XXXI—(ci3)!/i nued). 


Recall Slide. 



Brief liistory of the 
family. 


jy Raja Eajendra Sengar. Eaja of 
Bahadur Singli. Biclibralita 


18 Lai Sahib Bagliel. Tliakur of 
Rajeudru Bahadur Ranipur, 

Singh. 


19 Eajii Vishweshwar Dikshit Rttja of 

Singh. Rajput. Goruiya. 


received the estate 
of Singhwara and 
K h a D n a D d 1) i as 
Bharea from tiie an- 
cealral property, Iq 
1858, when it was 
made over to the 
Maharaja of Rewali 
in recognition 
of his good aeryices 
during the Mutiny, 
tlie Singhvi’Sirn chief 
cime under the suzer. 
ainty of the Kewali 
Dnrbar. He is en¬ 
titled to 0 iailrn and 
enjoys the title of 
Raja. 

Belongs to the an¬ 
cient family of Sen- 
gars, the former rul¬ 
ers of the Mauganj 
jpargana. 

A descendant of 
Rao Medni Singh of 
Cliorhat. Represents 
the younger branch 
of the Rao family of 
Cliorhat, 

Some generations 
ago, Raja Bahadur 
Singh, the an- 
ceator of the family, 
owned an estate of 
the value of about 6 
lakhs in the Banda 
District. Rut being 
oppressed by the then 








Ici'inl KiimliPi' 


He Wall State. 


TABLE XXXJ—i^i'onlmii'd). 




goverroi- of (lie jilnce 
came iti JlalirifajS 
^ ilcraniiidityaSiDgb'ti' 
reign to Rewoli, 
where lie had been 
connected with niat- 
I'imoniiil relslinnH, 
T'lO Maliarnjii of lie- 
wall granted him n 
landed propert}’ and 
made him the htija of 
Goraiya. 


80,000 The Swami of Lakeli- 
maii Bagh is the 
spiritual head of the 
Vuishnavita sect 
which forms the 
State religion. The 
founder of this stlmi 
wa.s Swami Mikuntlii- 
charya, the pre¬ 
ceptor of the late 
ilaharaja liiighiirili 
Bingh, who made n 
grant of lands main¬ 
ly for the niaintcn- 
anre of several teiu- 
pilea in and out of ihe 
State and for charity 
to stidhue and saLots- 


3,000 Belongs to the Ka- 
tbi otf.shoot of Ihe 
Baghel branch of 
Kasanta. Lai Jarar- 
dan Singh ia de¬ 
scended from Eliu- 
nuTn Singh who had 






Seruvl Nlimiter. 


19S 

lABLE AXXI — (<: 0 HliiiucJ). 


TtiiC'Ui St'jfi. 



I 


I 






Kamo. 

Familv 

or 

clan. 

Title. 

^ 1 

^ "c ! 

tm ^ 1 

g 

3 

4 

5 


1 2 

I § 

1 u 

i .5 

?! 

ii 1 

1 ^ 

Biiof history of Ilia 
family. 

6 

7 

S 


Bs. 


j received liiaded pro- 
( perty in Biindelkliand 
incliidin;!,' anme 5 vil¬ 
lages in Aji'igavli in 
riiidilion to a nnmboc 
of villages which lis 
had already possessed, 
All those yielded a 
revenue of about three 
liikhs and a half. 
When B'lji Rao Pcsh- 
wS’s deputy invaded 
Rewnb, E li 11 m a n 
Singh with his 
nephew K a m o d 
Singh fought brave¬ 
ly from tlie Eewah 
side. For this loyal 
service the Maharaja 
gave him a patln 
of Mm~ind3ri yield¬ 
ing a revenue of 
Ka- 40.000 a year. 
Lai Janardan Singh 
wasj the ineraber of 
the State Council 
during tlie Tminorify 
of His Highness the 
present Maharaja. 


22 


Lai' Sudarshan 
Singh. 


Baghel, 


Thiikur of 
Lalgaon, 


.dO 


1 


12,000 


Belongs to the Se- 
matia hranch of the 
.'ruling Baghel fami¬ 
ly, In .SamvatilSll 
(17a4‘A. D.) the 
eslate was granted in 
lecognition of t h o 
Tliatfur's service after 
the light with the 
Biindelas imMaharii- 
jS 4jit Singli's time. 


I 
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iifit'a/i State. 


TABLE XXXl—(contmued'). 



Baja Endrapra- 
eacl Siogli. 


Veniivannlii 

Bajpiit. 


Raja of 
Slialjpiir I 
Seiis'i'Kiili. I 


Bb, 

‘221 COjOOO This estate covii- 
of that por- prises of lands Ijing 
tion onlj’ partlj' in the Rewiili 
wiricli lies Slate and partly in 
in the He- the British territories 
wall Stale. fUnited Provinces), 
Formerly the present 
j .Scngrauli estate was 
I in possession of Bfi- 
j jii Bhankhaitwar by 
! caste. A K a 1 a n k i 
j Rajit, a Venuvanshi 
! Ksbatriys of Teon- 
thar, killed the Khair- 
1 war Raja in a battle 
and established lii-s 
own possession in the 
land. Shahpur Seng- 
ranli came under the 
suzerainty of the He- 
I wall Darbar, during 
I Maharaja VisvaiiSlh 
I Singh’s time. 


-i Bliiiiya B.ahadnr Eaghel. Thakiir of j ... 343 

Lai Siikh Dev Soliagpur, i 

Singh, I 


The Thakur is de¬ 
scended from Jamuni 
Bhanu, younger son 
of Maharaja Birsingh 
Dev of Bewail, Ja¬ 
muni Bliaou received 
the estate of Mailiar 
and Sohiigpur as his 
ancestral share, of 
which the latter es¬ 
tate was inherit“d hy 
Riidrapratap Singh, 
second son of Jamuni 
Bhanu. 

In Sainvat 18GS 
( 1808 A. D.), during 
the time of Eaglioji 
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Reu'aJi State, 



Brief history of the 
family. 


25 Balm Ahhanclpra- 
tap Singh. 


Clianclel. llakiiclStof 
Bartll, 


Bhonsla of Nagpnc 
the estate which was 
then held by Duni- 
yapati Singh came 
under the yoba o£ 
the MarStha.a, and 
when in 1826 A. D. 
the possessions of 
the Bhonsla chief 
came under the Brit¬ 
ish rule tliis eetate 
was also anne.sed foe 
a time to the British 
territories. In 1S59 
A. D., however, it was 
given bacic with the 
pargam of Amarkan- 
tak to the late Maha¬ 
raja Baghuraj Singh 
in recognition of the 
valuable service ren¬ 
dered during the 
Mutiny. Maharaja 
Raglinrrij Singh ack¬ 
nowledged Vi jayA 
Bahadur Singh, son 
of Garul Singh, ona 
of Duniyiipati Singh's 
Booe, as Tliiikur of 
Sohagpur on pay - 
nient o f anniuil 
tribute of Eg. 5,000 
and conferred upon 
him tlie title of Bhiii- 
ya Bahadur. 


I Belongs 
Gliandel 
Birdl. 


to the 
riders o i 


Rajti Ajit Singh I 
iUK'sstor of the present 








SeriJiV Number. 



26 I Gopiil Sartin 
1 Singli. 


Sengar, Tliakur of 
Naigarhi. 


T h S If iir, gave 
over Ill's iluka of Bar- 
(11 to the Eewah Dar- 
liilr in Saroviit 1SY8 
(1B21 A. D,), anil 
received from t li e 
Darbiir for hia main- 
tenanca 75 vilingea 
wiiich ara Etill in the 
possession of the 
present Tbaknr. 

Tliia family ia a 
branch of the Sen- 
gars of Maiiganj wlio 
are an offshoot of tlia 
elan whicli migrated 
from the Jalarm Dis¬ 
trict. For many gen¬ 
erations tho SengnrB 
and the B a g h e 1 a 
were rivals for su¬ 
premacy. The Sengars 
conquered and held 
t h 0 north-eastern 
portion of the coun¬ 
try coinpriBing the 
present pargana of 
Manganj, their leader 
being styled the Raja 
of MiiuganJ, 








GLOSSARY. 


AbbreviationB —H.=Hindi; A.=Arabic ; P.=PerBian ; 
Skt.= Sanskrit. 


Bhag [H.].—Divisiou of crops between cii,lbivo.tor and landlord. 

Eigha [H. from Skt. vigrah .'^.—A land measure very variable 
in Central India, on an average=|- acre (See 
Blochmann— Ain-i-Akbart, II, 61, 62). 

Ohauki'dar [H. from cJiauki, a place wliere four roads meet.].— 
A village watchman or an irregular policeman ; one 
in charge of a cTiaiiki or outpost, 

Dafadar [H.] .—The highest non-commissioned officer in the 
cavalry, corresponding to Havildar in infantry. 

DarbaV [P. a dwelling.].—Used in two senses : (a) Uarbar, the 
administration of a Uative State, (i) darbcir, an 
assemblage, e. g., Kewah Darbar or State of Bewah, 
and Dasahra darbar, the yearly assemblage at the 
Dasahra festival : also HuzUr Darbar, chief’s own 
office, Darhar-i-am, minister's office, open court, 
i&C. 

Dasahra Skt. dasha, ten and liar, removing, t. e,, 

removing the ten(sinB).].—Is held on the Aikwin Sud^ 
10th (September-October), It is an important 
festival with Rajputs and Maratbas, being especially 
affected by the martial classes. It commemorates the 
day on which Rama marched against Havana, on 
the 10th day after he worshipped Durga whence the 
feast is called Durga-puja, On account of Rama’s 
victory, gained after an appeal to the goddess, the 
10 th day is also called the Yijaya-dashmi, or JOth of 
victory. Its real importance, however, lay in the fact 
that it fell at the end of the rains when the warrior 
class re-commenced their forays and raids. 

Diwali [H. from Skt. dip, a lamp and awali, a row, a row of 
lamps.]. The autumn festival held on the last two 
days of the dark half (Badl) of Anhwin (September- 
October) and the new moon of Kdrtik (October- 
November). Itlastafrom the 13th or Uhan-tcayoefas/ii 
(13th of wealth) or the 14th called Narlca-chatardasM 
(14th of Ilark), as commemorating the slaying of 
the demon Hark by Vishnu, to the Yama-dwitiya, 
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Gloss AEY. 


the day of the riew’uipon which is sacred to Yama, tha 
god of the lower re^knis. — 

DiWaH [P* A. = a register or account.].—The minister of 
a state. 

Dufasli [A. fasl, harvest ; fasi, cutting.].—Land bearing two 
(du) crops. 

Ghat [H. from Skfc. ghutkat, cut.].—A cutting or pass in the 
hills a landing stage on a river or tank ; a bathing 
place with steps. 

GhT [H. troniSkt. gh.rita .~\.—Olftrified bptter, produced by hailing 
it. 

Gur [H. from Skt. raw sugar.].—Molasses. 

Barbara [P. from liar, every, kar, worlc.],— A. messenger, especial- 
.ly dak-nmnpr, 

Holi [Skt. HoUka .'].—Tha great spring festival held at the 
vernal equinox during the ten days preceding the 
full moon of Fkdlgun (Febrnary-March). It is 
only observed, as a rule, on the last three days. 

Jlaha [A, lit. =* relation or connection.].^A district, tract or 
estate. One in possession is called ildkdddr, 

[P- from jae, place, g%r, to hold.].—An assignment of land 
held under various conditions, but usually reqpiring 
payment of a certain percentage of the revenues, or 
the performance of feudal service. (-dar,one holding a 
jdg%r.) 

Jamadar [P- and A. from jama, an aggregate.],—One com¬ 
manding a body of men ; in the army an officer next 
in rank of a subahddr (captain) ; in civil employ a 
headman; among forest, customs, etc., guards, peons 
and the like. 

Kanungo [P- a speaker {go) of rules (kdnun)J ],—A revenue 
official who supervises the patuadvls, 

Khalsa [P- from khdlisa, pure, genuine.].—Lands administered by 
thoDarbar direct, and not given an farm, in jdgxr, 
etc. 

JJharlf [A, autumn.].—.The autumn agricultural season (May- 
October). 

Koth^r [H-]'—Unalienated villages .as opposed to alienated, or 
pawaiga vilhigoa. 

[A. from amal, action, effect, —A- 

tenure .similar to jdgir. 
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iii 

Nakshatra [Skt.].—An asteiism in the moon’s path. All agri¬ 
cultural operations are regulated by the nahhalrat, 
of which there are 27 in a year (See Indore State 
Gazetteer, Appendix B). 

Patwarl [S. froni Skt. palra-warin, a doer of writing.].—The 
village register and account-keeper, subordinate to 
the J(dnunf/o (q. v.). 

Eabi [A. spring,].—The spring crop season (Octoher-March). 

Sardar [P- head.].—A noble, leader, officer in the army, 

person of rank- 

TakSll [A.==coll6otion.].—-iThe revenue units which compose a 
zila or a state are called taftn/s, the officer in charge 
of a takill being tahsllddr. 

Takka?! [A- from iauf, strength ; re-inforoement,].—Technical 
term for loans made to cultivators to enable them to 
cultivate, etc. 

^kana [H. from Skt. sthdna, a station, place of standing.].—Now 
applied to a police station ; or a revenue sub-division 
of a pargana or tahsM It originally meant a body 
of men forming an outpost, later on it was transferred 
to the outpost itself and to small border forts (See 
Blocbmann—Ain-f-ifcJari, I, 345 a). 

Tkekadar [H. theka, piece-work.].—A farmer of the revenue ; a 
contractor. 

^amlndar [P. zanUn, land.],^A landholder or landlord, culti¬ 
vating himself or employing others, 



IIS DEX. 


Explanation r=riv8r ; t=town ; tr=tribe ; 
v=village. 


A. 

Abolition of all transit Hiiea, 18; of 
farming of revenues, ih. 

Abul FazI, on Bli.al-Qliora section, 8; 
on Aiuan Das, 13; on Miau Tan Sen, 
15 

(Haihayas), see Bandho- 

garh. 

Arihwa |i ), 81. 

Adi (r), IS. 

Administration, in early days, 61; 
Present day, 53. 

Administrative Divisions, 64. 

Administiative Divisions and Gazet¬ 
teer, 7:1. 

Administrative Section, 61-71. 

Agency, establisliiuent of Baghel- 
fcband, 18. 

Agnikula, Bajput clans, 11 ; origin, 
of, ib. 

Agora cess, 63, 6-1. 

Agori, Mirzapur, 80. 

Agra Darbar, 18. _ 

Agriculture, Section, 24-31 ; in early 
(lays, 24; general conditions of, 25; 
soils, ib; seasons, influence of 
Hakshairas on, ib ; practice, 28 ; 
inriplementa usetlin, ib ; itnprovo- 
iiients in, 29 ; population engaged 
in, 30. 

Ajaipala, 11. 

Ajtt Singh, Raja, 17, 121, l24;8nc- 
caaslon of, 17; giv.a asyUnn to All 
Gauhar (Shall Almnl, ib; opposes 
Ainialiadiir and Maratba Army, 
ib; offers tei-ms and pays a lakh of 
rupees, ib; borrows money fioin 
Tliakur of Mniidan, ib; Britiuh 
force stationed at Alnknndpur to 
prevent Alarathas striking south¬ 
wards, ib; lejects overtures by 
British Government for treaty, ib; 
his death, ih-, stalKstics of agricid- 
tiiral produce in his lime, 121-123; 
of villages byjjarr/ancts in Ids time, 
124-131. 

Akbav, 8 ; legend of hirtli at Bandlio- 
garli, 14; BQuil.i Kaja Hirbal and 
Zaio Khan Koka to fetch Raja, 
Itamchaadra, IS ; interviews at 
Futehpiu-Sikri, 16. 

Akbar, 11; his birdi at Makimdpiir, 
17; 97. 

Alatngir If, 17. 

A1 Biruni, on Vikramaditya, 9, 

AlliRgbat (priBs), 88 ; 19 ; records of 
Narainlia Dev Kabicluiil, S3. 

Alhwa (r)| 78. 


All Qaiiliar (Shah Alam), 17, 98; 
attacks Patna; but Sies to Alakund- 
pur, ib. 

All Klidn, governor of Kalanjar, 15. 

AllahabM, 1 ; siibah, 8 ; pillar in- 
acriptions, 8, 88, 

Amaii Das of Garha-Mandia, 13; 14, 

Amarkanlnk, range, 3; plateau, 4. 

Amnrkantak (v), 88; 2; ancient site, 

88 . 

Amarkantak district granted to Ala- 
liAraja. Ragluiraj Singh, 18. 

Amarpatan (v), sk 

Amarpnr (v), 89. 

Amar Singb, EajS, 16; succeeds, 16; 
visits Delhi, ib ; joins Imperial 
army under Khan Dauran against 
Jujbar Singh of Orchhii, iA. 

Amusements, 21 ; dice, cards, cliesB, 
atijiati, piCao, ckarra patH, kahad- 
rfiy dancing, singing, kavila, 
ftainayan, Mahabharat. 

Anaka Solanki, 11. 

Anhilwara Patan, JO, 12. 

Anirudb Singb, E5j5,17; succeeds, 
17; killed, ib, ’ 

AnDppur (vj, 89. 

AnBp Singh RajS, 16, 84 ; snccesBion 
of, 16; attacked by Paliar Singh 
of Oroliha, ib ; visits Shah Jahan, 
receivea Seh-hazSrl and command 
of 3,000 horse, ib ; 84. 

Arsil (v), 13. 

Archaeology, 18, 19. 

Archaeological records of the Pari- 
vrfijaka and Uchhakalpa Cli/efB,I9. 

Area, of State, 1; of Bulgaria, ib; 
under cultivation, 28; under crops, 
29; kharif, rabi, 29; for talisUs, see 
Chapter i V, 72-88, 

Arjunuyas, 9. 

Arjun Das, 14. 

Aijuodev, 12. 

Army, Section, 68. 

Arno Raja, sec Anaka Solanki. 

Arts and Industry, 4t. 

Arts and Manufacture, Section, 41- 
43; arts and industry, fine nrie, 
goldsmiths, Audhiss, lac work, 
wood work, pottei5’', cloth, 41; 
cloth dyeing, 42; printing, ib; wood 
and iron work, 43, 

Asaf Khan, 16. 

Asajrt Singh, 80. 

Astilesha Kaksbalra, 26, 27. 

Asrawad (r), 77, 

Andliiiia, 41. 

•Aiirangzcb, 8. 
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Avll)ut SiDgli, Baja, aucceecla, 17; dis- 
tnrbanceB in State, ih\ invasion of 
Hii'de Shall of Panna, ib; flies to 
Partabgarh, {i ; appeals Edjperor 
liahadui- Shah, ib ; Hiiclo Shah 
evacuates but retains Birainghpnr, 
ib. 

B. 

Eabar, grants Bhata territories in 
li'aiiJcur to Baja Bir Singb, 14. 
Bflcbujii, Chalukya kingof, 9. 

Dadaimi, on Ramchanclra, 16. 

Baghela Branch, 11. 

Baghoks (Baghels), 10, 11 ; origin 
of nairie, 11. ■ 

Bagheli dialect, see BaghelkhandT 
dialect. 

Baglielkband, 7-10; survey of, 7; 
trad, 8; seized by Cliedis, 9; re¬ 
cords of Kalachuri dynasty found 
in, 10. 

Bagbolkhand Political Charge (Agen- 
cy), V. 

BaghelkhandT dialect, 19. 

Bahadur Shall (emperor), 17. 

BahSdnr Shah (Gujarat), 14. 

Biihera, forest tree, see Forest. 

Bahlol Lodi, 13. 

Buhiiiiti (v), 89. 

Baijoatli, aichaeological site, 89, 19, 
73. 

Baikuntlipur (v), 89, 

Baland, Balaudaa (tr), 80, 90. 
Balandipur, see Dandhogarh. 
Balantipnra, see Bandliogarli. 
Bikutipyrgon, see Hatidliogarli. 
Balbliadia Singh of Anuirpfit.an, 17. 
Ballia (r), SO. ] 

Baniis (r), 4, 72, 8i. 

Banda, 1,13 

Brindliogarli (v), 90; fort of, 1,12, 
19, 15, iG, 3i; fuiest reserve at, 32. 
B.aiiilliii, see BSndliog.arh, 

Bauifi, 30. 

Ijaiinerm.an, Col, P, W., G9, 133. 

Baia ghat, 3 
Biiraon (v), 90. 

Bara Riija, 13. 

Baialtar, rocks, 4, G. 

Baraundha (V), 90. 

Bardi talml, 10,49, 50, 54, 79, 80 ; 
history of, 79-82; forest circle, 32; 
Fiajas of, SO, 81; iliXlia of, surren¬ 
dered to Rewah chief, 81. 

Bardi (v), 91, 4. 

Barr, Lt.-Col, (Sir) D, W. K., 69,133. 
Barwahi (v), 4. 

BntUe of Kananj, 14; of Kanwfiha, ib\ 
of Raiaen, 1C. 


Baley, Major, S, F., 134 
Bekn (r), 78 
Bclonhi, waterfall, 91. 

Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 47, 87, 89, 
93. 

Beoliari iahsil, see Eamnagar toAsil, 84. 
Beohari (v), 91. 

Berkeley, Mnjor-General, J. C., 133. 
Berkeley, Major, It, B., 133, 

Blind (v), 91. 

Bliadwa (Marsh), 98, 

Bhaip (tenure), 65. 

Bbaira, see Bhira, 

Bhag or Bhugliai, 62. 

Blialua (v), 91. 

Bhander (Bandair) range, 1; rock, 5. 
Bliao Singh, Baja, succeeds, 17. 
Bharjuna (v), 91. 

Bliars (tr), ] 0. 

Bharhut sitipa. Tope at, 8. 

Bhata, 1; 13; Raja o£,ii; 14; region, 8; 
territories of, 14. 

Bliatghorn, see Bhata; also Bandhu. 
Bhid, see Bhira, 

Bhilsa, 11. 

Bliirn II, Baja, 1), 12. 

Bhinia I of Gujaiat, 10. 

Bhid Raja, 13. 

Bhira, Bliaira (Rhid), E.aja, 13; also 
called Raja of Panna, ib\ assists 
tJusaia Shah Shark] of .Jaiinpiir, ib; 
imprisons Muhrirnk Kban.ti; Sikao- 
dar advances on Baglielkhaiid, iS; 
offers allegiance, ib\ Sikandarretires, 
ib\ Siltandar attacks again, ib \ op¬ 
position by Raja's grandson Bir 
Singh, ib; .Gikandar retires, ib. 
Bhitari peak, 3. 

Bhojn, Riija of Dhar, 10. 

Bhopari (v), 80; capture of tlie fort 
of, 81; made over to Rewah, ib. 

' Bhiiniknliar (v), 91. 

Bhuvada, Chalukya king, ll;of Kak- 
yan, 10, 

Bichhia (r), 72,73, 101. 

Bichrata (v), 91; Ilajil of, ib, 

Bihar (r), 2. 72, 76, 101. 

Bijapur, see MahaUuta. 

Bijanra, ila/ca of, 80, 83, see Bardi 
talisil 

Bilaspiir Di.strict, 4, 

’. Biloni (r), 74. 

Biojhpahar (Vinjhpaliar), 1. 

BIrbal, Raja, 15, 82, 93. 

Bir Singh, Raja,, 13-14; succeeds, 13; 
1. founds Direinghpur, ib; befriends 

Sikandar, ib; gives asylum toAman 
i; Das (Sangrain thiili), 14; nssisk 
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Rana Sant at battle of Eanwaha, 
ji; rsceivea Bliata territoriea in 
Nankarjagh'^ /5; dies, ii. 
Bireinghpur, 17; town, 13. 

Botany, 7. 

Boundaries, of State, 1; ottahsils, 72-88 
Bradford, Col, (Sir) B.H.C, (Burt), 132. 
Breeding of outtle, 30, 

Bribat Brahma Purana, 3. 
Buddlia-Varmau, Kalatsiiri (Kala- 
churi), 9 

Budilliiat books, 8. 

Bitn'ldH Darwasa (gate), 101. 

Bundl, marriage of Maharaja Venkat 
. Raman Singh's sister with Maha- 
raoof, 18, 

Burhar (v), 92, 

C. 

Canning, Lord, 18. 

Carpentry, 43. 

Cascades of Tons, 2. 

Castes and Tribes, 19. 

Cattle, 30; diseases, ih ; fairs, ill. 

Caves of MaiTi, 19, 98. 

Centres of Trade, 45, 

Cesses, 63. 

Cession of land for railways, 18. 
Cells, eee Chedis. 

Chacliaia, Glmoliai (r], 2, 74, 92; water¬ 
falls of, 72, 92. 

ChaidjMs, sa Kalachuri. 

Ohaki, Chat (v), 92, 76, 

Oliallcya, (Jlialtiya, Ohiriltya, see Gha- 
lukya. 

Ohalukyas, 9, 10, 11 ; king of Bada- 
mi, 9 ; of Guj.irat, 9 ; liing Bhu- 
wadaof Kalayan, 10, 11 ; origin of, 
11, see Solnnki Clan. 

Chandellas, 10, 11, 80 ; of Biindel- 
kliand, 9 ; coins, 10 ; record, ib. 
Chaodi (v), 92. 

Chandia (v), 92 ; ilctkct, 87, 

Ghandrebi (v), 92 ; 19 ; 73 ; fine tem¬ 
ple at, 73 ; monastery at, 92, 
Chapotkata, see Chavada. 

Chanlian, 10, 11; Rajpnts, 10; of 

Sidlii, 8'2, 

Chavada dynasty, 10. 

Chedi, Chedis, 8, 9, 86 ; period, 86. 
OhedUksh, 9. 

Chief, titles of, 18 ; powers of, 53. 
Cliitor, captiiro of, 16. 

Oliitrci Nahshatra, 28. 

Chorbiii'U (quicksand), 4, 

Chorhiit, Ohorhat (v), 92, 

Chorhat, Thakurat of, 72, 92. 

Chota Nagpur, Feudatory States of, 


Churi-yat/r, 80. 

Civil Justice, 56. 

Clays, ceramic, 6. 

Climate, of State, 7, 

Cloth, making, 41 ; printing, 43. 

Coal, 6, 40,104. 

Codes, 68, 67; Judicial, British Indiii 
as used in Stale,5G; exeeptions,6G-68. 
Coinage, 69 ; issue of Baggha SliMii 
copper currency, ib ; coins in circu¬ 
lation in State, GO, 61 ; issue of 
British coin, 60. 

Collection of land revenue, 64. 
Co'inmerco and Trade Section, 44. 
Copper plate grants of Chiefs of 
Knlcaredi, 10 ; of Bamcliandra, 14. 
Corundum, 6, 41, 83, 100. 

Courts, Judicial and powers, 58. 

Crops, area under, 29 ; principal gar¬ 
den,fj; at each ae.saion| ib, 

Cubitt, Major, W, 6[., 134. 

Cultivation, area under, 28 ; system 
of, 85; principal crops, 29 ; irriga¬ 
tion, ib ; persons engaged in, 30; 
soils put under, 25 ; dahia, 32. 
Currency, see Coinage. 

OuBtoms, 68, 

Cyclones, 7, 

D. 

Dfiblmura (v), 75, 76, 32. 

Dnhalil, region, 8. 

Dakar, 4. 

Dakia, cultivation, 32. 

Daily life, 21. 

Uarbar, at Agra, 18 ; held in honour 
of H. H. H. the Prince of Wales, ' 
ih. 

Dasakra, see Festival and Glossary, 
Datt’s Geology, 7. 

Deccan road, great, see Geology. 
Deccan Trap, 5, 6, 

Delhi Assoiiiblnge, 18. 

Dellii Darhur, 18. 

Demand and incidence, of revenue, 63. 
Density and variation, 19. 
Deogaiij-Katara (v), 03. 

Deonarb (r), SO. 

Deora (v), 2, 3, 4. 

Deorajnagar (v), 93. 

Departmente of administration, 54. 
Dewdrlh, grant, 65, 

Dhar, attack on, 10, 

Dhavalgarlin or Uhavala,sefi Dholku. 
Dholka Cv), 11. 

Dinapur, ffuuwar Singh, rebel leader 
of, 18. 

DinUar Rao, Baja, Sir, Minister at 
Rewivh, 18, 60. 
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Diseases, cattle, 31. 

DispeDsaries, see Hospitals. 

Dispo.sal of dead, 21. 

Diicall, see Festival and Glossary. 
Diican, 54, 102, see Grloasary, 

Double cropping, 28. 

Dress, 20 ; mode of, ih ; of jiinele 
tribe, ib ; of people of position, ib ; 
of ■vvouien, ib-, use of Singer's sew¬ 
ing machine in, 43, 

Driiga, 6G- 
Diib, graEB, 3.3. 

Duke of Edinburgh, Agra Dnrbar 
held in bonoar of, 18. 

Dumraon, dnugiiter of Uhief of, 
married to Alahaiaja Venkat Ha¬ 
inan Singh, 18. 

Durgavati, princess, 13. 

Diiryodhan, 10, 106. 

Dyeing industry, 42. 

Duty, see Cesses. 

Dykes, basalt, 6. 

Dynasty, Maiuaya, 6 ; Ctiavada (Clia- 
potkata], 10 ; Chalukya, 11 ; Gbnn- 
della, 10; Dakkhan, 11 ; Bagbela, 
10 , 12 . 

E. 

East Indian Railway, 2, 47,76, 78, 92, 

101, 103, 104, 

Economio, Section, 24-80. 

Edinburgh, the Duko of, 18. 
Education, 69-Tl; general state of,69; 
control of, 70 ; encouraged by Sir 
Dinkar Etao and Uolonela Banner- 
man, Robertson and Barr, 69 ; vill¬ 
age Bchools, 70; technical acl;ool, ib\ 
University Examination, ib ; Pri¬ 
mary, ib ; Gills’ echool, ib; Muham¬ 
madan, ib; Sanskrit, annual cost 
of, 71; Press, 71 ; Libraries, 71. 
Englieh and Biadi inscriptions at 
Ilalin, 81, 

Enumerations, 19. 

Era, employed by Cliedis, 9. 
Erranoboaa, see Son. 

Excise and Cuatotna, 65, 

Expenditure, cliief items of State, 59. 
Exports and Imports, 44. 

F. 

Fairs, 30, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 97, 
98_, 99, 100, 103. 

Famine, Section, 48-50; early records 
of, ib ; of 1806-97, 49 ; scheme for 
employment of persons, 49 ; meii- 
- BUres of relief, 49; cost|49; eifeet on 
health, ib ; mortality, ib ; of 1899- 
00, 60 ; cholera, i6 ; causes of, ib ; 
districts affected by, ib ; relief 
works, 50. 


Farmers {Thehedars)^ 61, 64, 

Farming of revenue, abolition of, 18. 

Fatelipur-Sikri, Baja Earachandca'a 
interview with Akbar at, 16. 

Fateh Siugb, founder of Soliawal 
State, 16. 

Fauna, 7. 

Fees in Law Courts, 58. 

Females, number of, 19 ; ratio to 
males, i6; education of, 70. 

Festivals, 21; Dasabra, ib-, Khajulaya 
or Ralchi, ib ; Diwdlt, ib ; Hall, ib. 

Feudatory States of Chota Nagpur, 1. 

Finance, Sectiou, 68-61; of State, 69; 
statistics, ib. 

Pine arts, 41. 

Fire pit at Mount Abu, 11. 

Fodder, see Qr.aeses. 

Food of people, 20. 

Forests, Section, 31-40 ; area covered 
by', 81 ; cla.sses, ib ; deciduous for¬ 
est belts, ii ; nn'xed forests, ib ; 
riperian forests, ib ; control of, .32; 
produce, ib ; classification of, ib ; 
kingdoms, 8, 9; reserves, 32; 
revenues, 33 j grasses, ib ; tribes, 
ib ; trees, 33-40. 

Fort, of Bandhogarb, 1,12,13,16, 
16, 32, 90 ; of Bhopari, 80, 81 ; of 
Rehiitn, D4 ; of RewSn, 1 ; of 
Sitlaha, 75 ; of Teontbar,t5, 

Frui ta, 29. 

a. 

Gand, Chandella, 9. 

Ganges-Jumna dodb, 2. 

Games, 21. 

Gangeyadev ViUramnditya, Kalacburi 
king, 9. 

Garden produce, 29. 

Garb (v), 93, 13, 14, 76. 

Garha-Mandla, 13, 14. 

Geology of State, 4-7; Recent Alluvial 
deposits, 4 ; high-level laterite,i6 ; 
Deccan Trap and Trap Dykes, ib ; 
Lameta, ib ; Gondvvana Fault- 
rocks, ib ; Gondwana Formation, 
ib ; Bhander Formation, ib ; 
Rewah Formation, ih ; Kaimur 
Formation, i6 ; Bhotas Limestone; 
ib ; Belianjua Group, ih ; Porcel- 
lanites and Trappoida, ib ; Basal- 
beda of the Vindliyans, ib ; Bed 
Sli.iles, ih ; Supra Bijawar, ib ; 
Bijawars, i6 ; Bengal Gneiss and 
'SuhiBtB, ib ; Summary of, 7, 

Gha^ii Khan, 16. 

Gliogliur (0, 72, 1 01. 

Gboghra (v), 93 ; story connected 

witii,'82;birtli'placeof Birbal, 82, 93. 
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GljuraSn (v), 93. 

Gidhaila (v), 93 | peak, 2, Si, 

Qinjtt Hill, 94, 

Gladstone Wyllie and Co., Messrs., 40. 

Goldsmitlis, 41. 

Gonda, *2, 10. 

Goodfollow, Captain, 6. R., 132. 

Gopad ir), sea Gopat. 

GDpnt(Gopad) (r), 4, SO. 

Goniia {^’), 94. 

Govindpiarh (t), 94 ; 2, 19, 32, 73 ; 
favourite summer reaort of Chief, 
94; sports, ifi ; palace, ii ; lake, i&. 

■ Grasses, 33 ; rusa, haqai, muuj, 
/f/iflsMas, spear-araas, darlli^ duh. 

Grass preserves, 32. 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway,106. 

Great Deccan Road, IS,47,73,7B,78, 79. 

Guest House, 102. 

Gulab Singh, Mabaraj Kumar, beir- 
apparcnt, 18. 

Gupta, 9, 86, 92; period, 8S ;cbarncter 
Inscription, 94 ; dominion, 9. 

Gui'gl-Masaim, 73, 94, 19, lOl ; 
archeological site, 94;^d!?i gardens 
of, ih. 

Gurh Cv), 94. 

Gnrsari-gbat, 2. 

Gwalior, I. 

II. 


Haihaya, 8, 9, 12, 3 b & also Kalacburi. 
Hamida Bfinit, wife of Huinayun, 14 . 
Hanumana (v), 94, 

Harihur Shah (Agori), 80. 
Harshavai'dlinna of Kanauj, 9. 

Hasla JS^akshnlra (asterisiiij, 26. 
Haya Kshetra, 90. 

Hemp drugs, 66. 

Hill system, 2, 

Hills, of biowgain, 80 ; Khandauli 
ih ; Hamgarb, ii ■ Sajbar, ib ] 
Kaimur, ib ■ Keliaiijua, ib, 

Hinde, Oolunel, 18, 

Birds 8hiih of Panna, 17 
sacks Revimb, ib. 

Historj', 7-18 ; Genealogical 
the Chiof’s family, vido 
page ] ; of early days, 7 ; 

'bband tract, 8 ; Haihaya, w..cun 
or Kiilaoburjs, 8, 9, 10; Ubandellns 
10 ; tribal rule, ib ; Hagbelas, ib 
origin of name Bagbela, II ; 
Anaka Solanki rises to prominencel 
ly ; receii'GB rank of Samanta and 
tbB_ village of Vyagbrnpalli in 
Jagtr, ib ; Lavann Prasad succeeds 
lb ; governorship of Udayapura 
rM - “>. minister to Raja 
Glum II ; acquires tho village of 


101 ; 

tree of 
before 
Bagliel- 
Cliedis 


Dbavalagarh.i, ib; contrives to be¬ 
come ruler of all Gujarat, 12 ■ 
marries Marlanarajanl, ib; Viradha- 
< a succeeds, 12 ; opposes advance 
of Minz-ud-din Muhammad Ghori 
lb; dies, ib - dispute between 
Virama and Vitaldev for tlirone 
•1^ ; Biicces.sion of Visaldev ib ■ 
becomes independent with Anliill 

ed by Arjunadev, Sarangdev and 
Karnadev, iS ; .ttaoked by 

Uiuab Khan and Naarat Khan who 
sacked capital, ib . i.jg 
and^ death at Devagiri, ib ■ 
V3aghrodev migrates into Noitii- 
Marnha 

rort, lb ; Karna succeeds, IS ■ his 
marriage withPadina Kunwari 
lb i obtains Baodhogarh in dowry’ 
-? i R^indhogarh his cap! 

Hal, zb ; Bhfia Bucceede 13 * 
assists Husain SliSh Slitrki H ■ 

imprisons Mubarak Khan of jaun! 
pur, li jis attacked by Sikandar 
i.odi, ; nieets and offera allegi¬ 
ance, ih; leaves Sikandar'g camp, ib- 
IS again attacked by Sikandar, i5 •’ 
Ills grandson Sir Kingh opposes 
and sutfers defeat, ib ; EhirR flies 

o-T- eai'owte, ib • 

Sahvaliiin succeeds, 13 ; proceeds 
to aid Sikandar against Husain 
bliah, ib ; refuses to give bis 
daughler in marriage to Sikandar 
ib ; Bir Singh Succeeds, ib ; gives' 
asylum to Auiau Uas of Garha- 
Uandla, ih ; assists Bang bank 
atKanwaha, 14 ; receives Bhata 
territory in CvdnMr jSgir, ib ; dies, 
lb ; Vlrbliau succeeda, 14 ; Itgin- 
chandra succeeds, 14 ; his copper 
plate gi ants, ib ; is attacked by Ib- 
lahlin Sur, ib ; takes Ibrahim 
priBouer, ; Gliazi Khan Tatar 
16; is defeated by Asaf Kli.an, ib ; 
siege of Bandhogaih, ib ; pur- 
chasoB Kalanjar fort, iS; makes 
over to Akbar, ib ; sends bis son 
Virnbhadra to court, ih ; Raja 
Birbal and Zain Khan Koka sent 
by Akbar, ib ; interviews emperor 
at Jfatehpnr-Sibri, 16 ; makes pre¬ 
sents, ; dies, 16; Vlrabliadra 
simceeds, ib ; dies eiiroule to 
BandbogarbjiJ; Vikianiaditya suc¬ 
ceeds, 16 ; intrigues and disturb¬ 
ances at Bgndbogarb, ib ; deput¬ 
ation of Patr Has, ib ; taken to 
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Delhi, il> ; capture o£ Baadliogarh 1 
fort by Patr DSa, its restoration, 
ib ; Ainar Singh succeeds, ; 
•visits Delhi, ib joins Khan 
Dauran against Jujhar Singh 
of Orchha, ib ; Anup Singh 
Bucceecis, 16 ; is attacker] by Pnhar 
Singh, ib ; flies to hills, ib ; visits 
Shah Jahan and receives rank of 
Seh-haidri, ib ; Dhao Singh suc¬ 
ceeds, 17 ; Anirudh Singh suc¬ 
ceeds, ih ; is killed, ib ; Avdhut 
Singh succeeds, 17 ■, disturbances, 
ib ; Hii'de Shah' of Pnnna invades 
Eewah, ib ; flies to Oudli, ib ; is 
assisted by emperor, ib ; Hirde 
Shah evacuates Kewali but retains 
possession of Birainghpur, ib ; 
Ajit Singh succeeds, ib ■ gives 
asylum to Ali Gauhar, ib ; is 
attacked by Maratbas, ib ; counes 
to terms and pa 3 'a a lakh of 
rupees ; overtures by British 
Government for treaty, ib ; Jai 
Singh succeeds, ib ; makes Treaty 
with British, ib ; agrees to 
British Troops’ marching through 
or being cantoned in Rewah, ib ; 
revised Treaty, ib ; -was a patron 
of learning, ib ; Visvanath Singh 
succeeds, id ; patronises literature, 
ib ; Kaghuraj Singh succeeds, 
18 ; becomes Vaishnavn, ib ; 
offers troops during the Mutinj', 
ib ■ is rewarded Sohagpur and 
Amarkantak diatriots, ib ; cedes 
land for East Indian Railway and 
abolishes all transit dues and 
farming of revenues, ib ; appoints 
Raja Sir Dinkar lino as minister, 
iJ; is created G. C. S. I., ib} attends 
Agra Uiuhar, ib ; unsatisfactory 
state of finances, ib ; State under 
British administration at Chief’s 
request, ib ; attends Prince of 
Wales' Davbar, ib ; attends 
tbe Delhi Assemblage, receives n 
banner, medal and increased salute 
of guns, ib ; dies, ib ; Veiikat 
Eamnn Singh succeeds, 19 ; State 
under British management, ib : 
receives ruling powers, ib ; severe 
famine, ib ■ is created G. 0- S. I., 
attends Delhi Darbar and receives 
gold medal, ib ; presented to T. 
K. H, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Indore, ib ; marries 
twice, ib ; marriage of Chief’s 
sister, ib ; Gulah Singh, heir- 
apparent, ; titles of chiefship, iJ. 

Holdings of cultivators, sizo of, 30. 


Holt festival, 21, 

Hospitals and Dispensaries, 71. 
Houses, classes of, 21 ; cultivators' 
ib } jungle tribes, ib, 

Hughes, Mr,, 7. 

Hurna^nin, Emperor, 14. 

Husain Shah (Jaunpur), 13, 
fluzur lahsiL, 72; 10, 54, 

I. 

Inoculation, plague, 23, 
ibrahirn Sur, 14, 15. 

Impleineuls, 28, 

Imports, 44. 

Indebtedness, 30. 

[ndustries in State, 41. 

Infanticide, 19. 

Infanta, burial of, 21. 

Inacriplions, at Haliya, 81 ; Kevati- 
kund, 96; Kho, 8; Allahabad pillar, 
ai ; Mahal!ufc, 9; at Piawao, 100. 
Iron iodustriea, 41. 

Iron work, 4 3. 

Irrigated crops, 28. 

Irrigation, 29 ; of special crops, ib} 
aoil.s, ib ; form of, ib. 

Ismail Qiili Khan, 16. 

Ismail bhah, see Jalal Khan. 

Itwan (v), 95. 

J 

Jabalpur-Allahabiid section of rail¬ 
way, 47, 75, 103. 

JugUr, Nd?iicar, grant of to Rajf AjIt 
Singh, 14. * 

Jails, G9, 102. 

Jai Singli, Raja, 17; succeeds, ib ; 
suspected to be couoerned in attack 
on SHrzapur by PindilrTs, ib} makes 
Treaty with the British, 17 ; re¬ 
vised Treat)', ib, 

Jaitliari (v), 95, 

Jaitpur holding, 88, 

Jalal Khan, holds Rewah town, 101. 
Jalal Khan Qurchi, 15. 

Jamuni Blianu, 8 7. 

Jarmohra Cr), 77. 

Jatri (vl, 95. 

Jeuta (cess), 64. 

Jeweller's weight, 47. 

Jliiila Daruidsa, 101. 

Jobi (v), 95. 

Jodhpur (vj, 95. 

Jobilla (r), 4, 86. 

Joliilla, coal fields, 6. 

Jujhar Singh of Orchha, 16. 

Jungle tribe, 33; dress of, 20. 
Justice, administration of, 63. 

K. 

Kabnr, Raja of, 80. 

Kacbni (v), 95. 

Kaimurs, 1, 2 ; range, 1, 2, 5. 
Etikonsiha (v), 05. 
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Batredi, chiefa of, 10 ; records of 
the feudatory chiefs of, 10 ; cop¬ 
per plate grants of, iS. 

Kalachuri era, 9. 

Ealacliui'is, 8, 9, 10. 

Ealar.dav Singh, Karchuli (Kala- 
ohuri), opposed Ali Bahadur and 
Marathas, 17. ‘ 

Ealanjar, 8,9, 12, 15; sorMj-, 8;cap¬ 
ture of fort, 9 ; Lords of, 9 ; fort 
purchased by liiija, Bamehandra, 
15 ; made over to Akhar, 15. 
Ealanjarapuravaradhish warn, title 
of, 9. 

Ealayan, Bhuvada of, 10. 

Eanau], Rashtrakutas of, 9 ; battle 
cf, 14, 

Eandhwar (v), 95. 

Kanpura, ilaka of, 80, 82, 83. 

Eantit, 13, 21S. 

EanwaUa, battle of, 14. 

Eftriari (r), 77, 

Earnadev Oliodi, 10, 12. 

Earrali, Aaof Khan, Governor of, 16. 
Eartuvirya Arjiina, 8. 

Basauta, Raos of, 12, 

Eotara peak, 2. 

Eathauli gMt (Khan-Ghati), 13. 
Katni-Bilaapur branch of railway, 87,92. 
Kausambi, 19, 73, 94. 

Kehnnjua pahur, 2, 4, 3, 80, 84. 
Kevati-kund, 95, 19. 

Khairlia holding, 88. 

Kliairi (v), 9G, 

Kljajrabo, 92. 

Eliale.sar (v), 90, 

Elian Dauran, 16, 

Kliandi {weight)^ 63. 

Elian-Giiati, see KaLhaiili Gbat. 
KharaiTiBera (v), 96. 

Kharlil (cess), 63. 

Kharwalii (v), 96. 

Khatai (v), 9g. 

Khatkbnri (v), 97. 

Eho, inscriptions found at, 9. 

Khorbai (r), 77. 

Eluvaja Abdul Majid Harawi, see 
Asaf Klian, 

Kings of tbe fore.st country in Alla¬ 
habad inscription, 8. 

Kirtivnrman, Cbundclla King, 10. 

Kols, 2, 33. 

Kolhkr land, 64. 

Kothara (v), 97. 

Kothi State, 2. 

EothI-Nig,vani Estate, 88 ; Thakurs 
^ of, ih. ’ 

Kiipalpui-(v), 97; birth-placooEMaba- 
raja \ enkat Raman Singh, i5. 
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Krishna Chedi,9. 

Kuniarapala, 11 . 

Kunwar Singh, rebel leader, 18. 

^nc, a flourcQ of revenue, 32 
Lac work, 41. 

Lake, see Govindgarh town 
Lakhmi Chand, son ofRajaBhiia, 13 , 
Lakahinan BagJi, 18 ; 102. 

Lakshman Singli CMSflhogorh), 17 
Lalpur and Batliia tv), 97. 

Land Revenue, Section, Gl-66; Eyefem 
in early days, 01 ; of presont day, 
i1 improvement 
by bmidhs, 63 ; demand, ib ; inci¬ 
dence, lb ; nites, ii; cesses, ib: col¬ 
lection of, 64 ; tenures, 64, 65 
Language and Literacy, 19. 

Laterite, 4, 5. 

Laur (v), 97. 

Lavamaprasada, 11, 12 ; governor of 
; n.iniater 

to Kaja Bhjin j nequires Dlia- 
valgarha village, rt; contrives to be 
ruler of Gujarat, il> ; issuta grants 
foi Janflj j tiQBrries AladaDaia- 
jani, ili. 

Law and Jnatice,Section, 56-58- early 
days of, 56 ; present system of, d 
Leases of land, 61, 

Legislation, 50 ; Civil and Criminal 
procedure, il. 

Libraries, 71. 

Lime, 6, 

Limestones, 40, 

Liquor, 66. 

Literature, encoiunged and patronia 
ed by chiefs, 17, 28. 

Lords of Kalanjnr, 9. 

Luk (v), 97. 

M. 


Madanarajani, 12 . 

M.ndhogarh (v), arcbaeological site 
07, 2,7. ^ . 

jHadhyadesh (middle region), 9 . 
Magndba, Guptas of, 8. 

Puglia Nahshatra^ 26, 27. 
Muliabharata, 8, 2l. 

Mabakosnla, region of, 8. 

Mabakuta inscriplious, 9. 

Mabauadi (r), 4, 6. 

Mabeehivar, 8. 

Mahislraati, see Mnheshwar, 
Mahamud of Mahva, 14, 

Mnlioba, Raja of, 80. 

Mailiar, State of, 1, 2. 

Maikala hill, 2, 3; range, ib-, 84. 
Maitland, Major, F. H. (iiflei ward.a 
Lord Lauderdale), l.')2. 
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Ilajliauli (v), 97. 

Makunddev Chandra vat, Raja, 12, 

Makiindpur (v), 97, 73; birth-place of 
Akbar, 11, 17,73, 98; AliGaiihar 
Heeks asylum at, 17, 98; grass pre¬ 
serves at, 33. 

Malakpur tank constructed by Ban! 
Malkavati, 72. 

Males, number in State, 19 ; ratio to 
females, iJ. 

Mallet, Mr., on geology,7. 

Mahva, establishment of Parainaras 
in, 9, 

Mandan,Thakur Isliwar Singh of, 17, 

Manglisa, Uhalukya king of BadS- 
irii, 9. 

M.ahgaivan (v), 96, 98. 

Manpiir (v), 98. 

A!amah Seh-haiCLrl, 16 . 

Man Singh, Tonwara Chief of Gwa¬ 
lior, 15. 

Manufactures, 41, s$e Arts and Man¬ 
ufactures. 

Manure, use of, 28, 

Manuscripts, Vernacular and Sans¬ 
krit, 71. 

Mara (Muri) (v), 98,19; oaves at, 19 ; 
Gupta remains at, 98. 

MaiAthas, 17 ; British force nt 
Makundpur to oppose, fi. 

Markandeya Rishi, 95. 

Market towns, 45. 

Marmani tjMl, 2. 

Mnrpha, fort of, 12. 

Marriage, 21; of the Chief's younger 
sieter with Malia Rao of Bundi, 18; 
of the Chief, ib. 

Martelli, Lieut,-Col., N. 0., 133. 

Marwas, 98; ilakadav of, V>\ Raja of, 
ib. 

Material condition of people, 30 ; 
cultivator, ib ; traders, ib ; jiinglo 
tribes, 31. 

Miuiganj (v), 99. 

Mauganj kihsil, 78-79; 10,54, 78. 

Mauryra dynasty, 8. 

Alayabi frl, 80. 

Mayur Shall, Raja of Bijaura (Baidi), 
80. 

Meade, Lieut-Co]., M. J., 133. 

Meals of people, 20. 

Meansof communication, Section,47-8; 
Railways, 47; Roads, ii; Post office, 
ib ; Telegraph, 48 ; Telephone, ib. 

Measures of capacity, 46 ;of weight, 
iZ'. 

Medical, Section, 71 ; institutions, 71; 
cases, ib ; cost, ib, 


Megasthenes, 2, 3. 

Migration, 19. ■ 

Minchin, Major, 0. F., 134. 

Mineral products, 6, 40, 41, 

Mines and Minerals, Section, 40-41, 

ftlirzapur District, 1. 

Miscellaneous Revenue, Section, Go-66- 
opium, 65, hemp drugs, 66;liquor, ti;’ 
customs, ib ; stamps, ib. 

Mixed sowings, 28. 

Mount Abu, sacred fire pit at, 11. 

Mowhas (v), 99 ; 2. 

Mrigavati, ilaka of, 84. 

Aliiamla, 64. 

Mubarak Khan,governor of Jaunpur|13. 

Mubaminad Gbaus, the Saint, 15. 

Muiz-ud-din Muhammad Ghori, 12. 

Mukundacharya, chief matni of State, 
18, 

Miirwara, 65. 

Mutiny, loyal services of Maharaja 
Raglmraj Singh during, 18 ; re¬ 
wards, iJ. 

N. 

Nagod, State, 1; Barihar Rajputs of, 

10 . 

Naiagarhi (Naigarlii) (v), 99, 

Nakti (r), 80. 

Name, origin of, 1 ; of State, 1, 7, 8; 
of Teonthar, 75. 

NanhUv, 65. 

Naibaria(r)i 1,3,8, 86,-sourcesof, 1,3, 
86; valley, 8. 

Raro, fort of, 10, 

Narsinba Dev Kalacburi’s AlbSgliSt 
record, 88. 

Rar Singh, see Bir Singh. 

Narwas (v), 99. 

Nasrat Khan, 12. 

Natural Divisions, 1. 

Tfeg (cess), 6 3. 

Nepal, 10. 

Nomenclature, 21. 

Nowgain (v), 99. 

O . 

Occupations, 20. 

Official Language, 54. 

Oldham, Air., geology of the Son 
valley, 7. 

Opium, 66 ; produce, it ; consumption 
of, iS; purchaae and import of, iJ-; 
control of, ib- acreage and reve¬ 
nue of, ib ; manufacture of, ib ; 
contract for sale of, 66, 

Osborne, Lieutenant, W,, 18, 132. 

P. 

Pabhat (v), 99. 

Padraa Kuuwari, 12. 
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Pgliiir Sing!], T?aja of Oi'cbha, attacks 
Kffja Auap Siu^li of Rowah, IC. 
Paipatchu}-, G4. 

palaces, at Govindgarli, 94 ; Reirah, 

101 . 

Pali (vj, 99. 

Paljba (V), lOO. 

PiiJi, a stusmbint, requires irrigation, 
39 ; ganiena at Giirgi, 94. 

Panobasar Uingdoni, destruction of, 
li. 

Pnnna, Hirde .Shall of^l7, 101. 

I’aaua, Paja of, see Raja of Bhata, 
Panna range, 1, 2- 
Panna State, 13, 17. 

Pannai tow'll, 1. 

Pilphund, 13. 

Parainai.is, 11. 

I’arbliao fVlrbhaul, 14,. 

Pariliar itajpnts of NSgo.l .State, 10. 
Parivrajafea and Uclibakalpa Rajas, 
ia.'icriptionf) of, 8. 

Piirmiir 1'lev (Parmal), Gbandeiln 
cliief, 80. 

Parnasa, see Tons, 

Pnflturo, SO. 

Pflti.i, S'). 

Patna, attack on, 17. 

Pair Diis, tlfija, 1, 16. 

PniioSris, training of, 70. 

Pests, 35. 

Physical aspecf.s, 1. 

Piftivan (t), 100 ; old records at, ib. 
Piece-goods, 41. 

Piniiarls, I'aicled Mirzapur, 17. 

Pinhey, Major, A. IT., 133. 

Pipra (v), 100, 6, 83, 

FInsue, 33 ; at Rewadi town, ib\ virul¬ 
ence of, 33; statistics, measures 
adopted to check, tS; attitude of 
people, 'ij; popular belief about, ib. 
Police, 08, regular, ib ; village, (19, 
statistiijs, ib ; ragistrution of linger 
impression, ib. 

Police and Jail, Section, G8-G9. 
Fopillation Section, 19. 

Popva-gbilt, 2, 

Popra-peak, 2, 

Post office, 47-48; Imporinl, 48, 73, 76, 
79, 84, 85, 87,100, 102, 103,105. , 
Pottery, 41. 

Fcwata of Chief, 63. 
frnin, Liautenant-Oolonel, D,, on 
Botany, 7, 

PraySg, see Allahabad, 

Preserves, abootitrg, 32. 

Press, ^tate printing at Eewnb, 71, 


It 

Prices, 30 ; of food grains and varia¬ 
tions. 

Prinas, gee Tons. 

Prince and Princess of Wales, visit 
of, 18. 

Prince of Wales, the Darbar held by. 
18, 

Printing of cloth, see Dyeing. 

Printing Press, see Press. 

Prognosis of seasons, 25. 

Progress of cultivation, 29, 

Ptolemy on the .Son, 3, 

Public Health, 22, 

Public Works Section, 67. 

Punai-vasu Naleshaira,20, 27. 

Pura, see Jenta. 

Piiraniis, 2, 3. 

Piirclmae of ir.alanjar fort by Eaj3 
Ihamcbandra, 16, 

Purina NaJcsliaira, 26, 27. 

Purwn (v), 100. 

Pualiya Kalcahaira., 20. 

Q- 

Qnieksnnd, formation of, 4. 

R. 

Ragbun.'lthganj (v), 100. 

Hngiiui.ajnagar, see Siitna, 

Biigliuriijimgar, ia//sti, 10, 64, 76. 

Rnghui'iij Singh, Maharaja, 18, 41, 
69, 72, 86, 87 ; succession of, 18 j 
patronises literature, jJ ; becomes 
Vnishnava, ib ; appoints MukunJa- 
charya as chief swSmi and assigna 
LakBliman Ragh for residence, ib • 
offers a Ooutingect force during 
Mutiny, ib ; offer accepted, ; 
Colonel Hinds takes command, ii ; 
rebel Kunvvnr Singh marches into 
Bewah, it ; opposed by Lieutenant 
Osborno,iJ; Colonel Hinde’s action, 
ib ; Chief rewarded Soliagpur and 
Araarkantak districts for Mutiny 
services, is ; cedes land for East 
Indian Railway, ib ; abolishes all 
transit duties and farming of reve¬ 
nues, ; appoints Sir Din kar Gao 
to reorganise State administration, 
ibj is created G. 0. S. I., ib; attends 
Agra Darbar, ii ; Finances unsat¬ 
isfactory, ib ; State under admin¬ 
istration, ib ; attends the Darbar 
of H. B. H, the Prince of Wales 
and the Delhi Assemblage, ib ; re¬ 
ceives b.annerand raedai and sal¬ 
ute of two extra guns, ik ; death, 
ib. 

Railways, 47; cession of land for, 18, 

Railway stations, 47, 75, 78, 87, 89, 
93, 101, 103, 104,106. 
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Rainfall of State, 7; for natoval divi- 
aions, ih \ for hilly tract, ib ; masi- 
mum and minimum, ib. 

Baisen, A man Das aasista Bahadur 
Shah of Gujarat at, 14. 

Eai Singh, Bathor, Akbar pays a 
visit of condolence to, 16. 

Eajas of Bardi, SO, 81. 

Boji, Chalukya, 11; destroys Pancha- 
sar kingdom, ib, 

Bajputs, Pariiiar, 10 ; Chauhao, ib ; 
Senear, ib ; Baghela, ib ; Agnikula, 
11 , 

Ramilyana, 2, 3, 8 ; of Tulsi Das, 3 ; 
ofValmiki, eJ; 21. 

Eamchandrn, Baja, 14, 15, 16, 41 ; 
Buccession of, 14 ; Rluhnininadan 
writers on, ib copper-plate grant 
of, ib ; attacked by Ibrahim Sur, 
ib ; impcisons and keeps as guest, 
16 ; Tan Sen Singer, ib ; siege of 
Bandhogarh, ib ; purchases Kalan- 
jar fort and makes over to Akbar, 
ib ; reeeives Baja Birbal and Zain 
Eban Koka and interviews emper¬ 
or at Fatehpur-Sikri, 16 ; offers 
presents and receives 101 horses in 
return, ii; dies, ib ; Badauni on, 

Bamdav of Devagiri, 12. 

Pamnagar (v), 100. 

Eamnagar iahsU, 54,84. 

Bampur Baghel (v), 100, 

Bampur peak, 84. 

Bampur, Thakurat of, 72. 

Eamraj, 41. 

Eanavat Sahiba, Mahatani, 102. 

Baui-Mura peak, 84, 

Banipur (v), 100. 

Eani ialdo, constructed by a Ban! of 
Bewail, 72, 

Eanjlt Dev, Raja of Agori, 80. 

Bank of SUmant, 11. 

Eantbambor, capture of, 16. 

Kaos of Kasauta, 12, 

Eaalitrabatas, 9, 10. 

Batanpur, 12, 86 ; Haibaya Chief 
Somadalta, 12; Kalachuri kingdom 
of, 86. 

Rates of land revenue, 63. 

Eeceipt of Bbata territory, 14. 

Eecords, archseological, of ParivrX- 
jaka and Uchhakalpa Rajas, 19, 

Begiatration, judicial, 58 ; of finger 
prints, 69. 

Bebuta, old fort, 94, 

BeligionB, 19. 

Kemas peak, 2. 

Beth tr), 80. 


Revenue, forest, 33; State, 59; aboli¬ 
tion of farming of, 18. 

Bewn, see Narbada. 

Eowflli tovvn, 101 ; 1, 19 ; Situation, 
101 ; area, ib ; foundation of, ib • 
held by Jalal ttban, ib ; made capi¬ 
tal, ib ; attacked by Hirde Shah of 
Panna, ib\ buildings at, 102; wards, 
ib ; Laksbman Bagb and Vabbna- 
vite temples, ib ; religious edifices, 
ib ; population of, ib ; schools, 
hospital, Post, Telegraph, Guest- 
House watch and w’ard, ib, 
Reynolds, Mr., L. W., 134. 

Rivers, 2. 

Ronds, 47; mile,age of, ib \ cost of up¬ 
keep, iJ; Great Deccan, iZ>, 73, 78, 
79 ; Satria-Pnnna-Nowgf ng, il; 78, 
103 ; Hewab-Govindgarh, ib,- 73 ; 
Bela-QQvindgavb,ii,73;Go,vindgarh- 
Bamnagar, ib ; Eaiunagar.A niarpa- 
tan, ib ; Satna-Bebv, ib ; Rirsingi)- 
pur-Dindoii, 87,; Snlidok-Sobagpufj 
87 ; Satna-Rewnb, 73, id^.' « 
Robertson, Lieut.-Col. (Sir), D,, 70. 

133. ’ _ 

Rotation of crops, 28. 

Routes, trade, do. , , 

Budra Shall (Bijnnra), 60. 

Rapsagar tank built by Queen Rupa.- 
vnti, 72, 97. 

Eiisa grass, 83. 

S. 

Sahdol (v) and station, 47, 102. 

Sajliar (r), 80. 

Salim Shall, see Jalnl Khan, 

Balivahan Eaja, 13, 90 ; succession of, 
; Siknudar allies himself with, 
ib ; joins Siknudar and defeats 
Eusain, ib - refuses to give daughter 
in maniage to Sikandar, ib, 90 ; 
country overrun by Sikandar, ib. 
Salute to Chief, 18. 

Samanf, rank of, 11. 

Saraant Singli, 11. 

Samudra Gupta, Allahabad inscrip¬ 
tion of, 8. 

Sa?idhya, 3, 

Sandstone, 5, see Geology. 

Sangram Shah, see Aman Das. 

Sank P.ana, 14. 

Sankargana Cbedi, 9, 

Sarangdev, 12. 

BardSrs, school for sons of, 70. 
SarkcLr of Kalanjar, 8. - 
Snrsi, 4. 

Satna(r), 2, 76; (t) 102,103; 19;- 
a trade centre, 45. 
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Ecenei'y, S, 

Sohoola, 69, 70, S9, 9-1. 97, 98,100, 
102, 103 ; establiahmant of, 69 ; 
diffsrent institutions, 70, 102 ; 

statistics, 70. 
seasons, agricuttmal, 25. 

geh-fia::ari, rack of, 16. 

Semrilwal {r), 77. 

Seinaria(v), 103- 
Sengar Rajputs, 10,17. 

Seogar TtiaUiirs of llaiiganj, 17, 73. 
Bettlement, 62 ; -Mukuinmil regu¬ 
lar, 71. 

gSwing machines, 43. 
sex, statistics of, 19 ; ratio of, ib, 
shah Alani Emperor, 17. 
ghah Jahan, Emperor, 16. 
SbiiliL^liuihkd-fjh'it, 88. 

Slier Shah, Emperor, 14, 101, 
■^kigrams, conveyance, 46. 
Bhup-keepers, 45. 

Bhooting preservea, 32. 

Sklhi (v), 103 ; Chaubans of, Si, 82; 

Hakti of, 83. 

Sihawal (v), 103. 

Sikandar Lodi, 13, 90, 

Bingera, see Kalawat and Tan Sen. 
Singhwiira itcika, 87. 

Singrauli, iitil'n, 81, 83 ; valley of, 80- 
Sirgiija, 13. 

Sirmur, tank at, 72. 

Sillahn. fort, tho former head¬ 
quarters, 75. 

Sitlitha (v3, 103, 76- 
Bitualicn of State, 1, 

Son, see Son, 

Sobhajit Singh (Malioba), 80. 

Social characteristics,. 20. 

Sohiigi (,v), 104. 

Sohagpur forest circle, 33. 

Soliagpur estate, 87. 

Sohagpur tahtTU, 54, 84.. 

Eohaival State, 1 ; foundation of, 16. 
Soils, chissea of, 25- 
Sowing, 28. 

Bolaiiki elan, 10. 

Somadattii, the Haihaya chief of 
itatanpur, 12. . 

Bon (r), 2, 3, 72, 80, 84, 86 ; vallay 
of, 80. 

Sona, see Son. 

Sonhbadra, see Son. 

Sonmunda, see Son. 

Soninahatniya, 3. 

Souroea of revenue, 59. 

Springed veliielea, 46. 

Square measures, 47. 

Sii Bhagwat, 3. 


; Staff, ialisil. 55, 

! St.aiupa. judicial, SB. 

; States of Chcta Nagpur, 1. 

I Hiibith Allahdbail, 8. 
i Sugarcane, 29 ; requites irrigalion, 

1 

I Surveys, 71 ; Imperial trignometri- 
i c.ai, 71. 

f Siratjii of Lakshman Bagh, IS, 101. 
j Sisiiii yakskuiia, 26, 27. 


55. 

'J.ih.-7ls, 54, ti-5-. 73 88 ; Icndinir ‘it^t- 
isticsiif, 55; accounts of, 7,') Sri. 

fttrlifj iju>. 

Tuilory, 43, tee Arts and Uauiifnct- 
iires. 

T.ajikii Ar.ah, raid, 10. 

'J'tikk'cvi. 3i'. 

Tivumsa, s.'e Tnna. 

Taiuaa.i kund, 2. 

^ Tiiii Ben, Kidruvat, ninsr.'.i.iD, 1,'. 16 . 
at Ilujil riuiiithnndr/i's oouif, 1-5;' 
sent for by Akbar, ii ; is ediic itai 
in Gwalior Jhisic acliocd. if/ rrisea 
to wetiltli and honour, i5 ; dies, tb ; 
his tomb .at Gwalior, ib. 

Ta/thCtr (li>wliinds), 1, 7. 

Telcgrapli ollices, 48, 73, 102, 103. 

Telephone, 48. 

I Teli liajiia, Naro fort wrested from, 
10 . 

Temples, see Amarkantak, Biiijrifiih, 
ChanJrelil, Giirti-llasiuin, Kevati- 
kund, M.akuudpur, Kewab town, 
Soliilgpiir. 

Tenures, 64 : pnjcaiyn, ih. 

Ttontliar fort, 75. 

Teoiithar lahsll, 1, 3, 54, 74. 

Teonthar Cvi, lOl; hFiulqutiite.-s, 76, 

Tiitka (f.ariuirjg of revciiue}, sii 
theMduis. 

Jliekudrtrs, 64, 

Titles of chiefs, 18. 

Tobacco, 29 ; requires irrigation, it. 

Tons (r), 2, 3. 7-1, 76, 77 ; falls on, 2- 

Tope at Bhaihut, 8. 

Tract, Bnglielkliand, 8. 

Trade centres, 45. 

Trade routes, 45. 

Trading classes, 45. 

Training of patwdiis, revenue and 
Police 0 Sic CIS, 70. 

Transit duties, abolition of, 18. 

Treaties witli chiefs,]?. 

Trees, 33; list of, 33-40, 

Tribhuvanpala, 12. 
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u. 

Ucliliakalpfl Rajas, 8, 

Udiiyapuia, 11. 

UJugli Kliati, 12. 

Uiiiaria (t), 104, 106 ; 6, 19, 40; 
colliery. 40, 105. 

Uiirai'koL, l4. 

L'lnirihar (allnfial plain), 1, 7- 

L'ttam JVaknlutlra, 26, 

V. 

Vncoination, 71. 

Vunlicia (vj, 11; branch, aeo Baghela 
Bi.ancli. 

V.ii-ilinai’ite, chief o£ Ren'ali a, 18. 

Van RajS, 10 ; founds Uhjivada 
dyuasiy, ih. 

Vegetables, eee garden produce. 

Vehicles, 46. 

Venkat Raman Singh, 19 ; born at 
Kripalpur, 97 ; suaceeda, 18; State 
nnder iulminislrution during minor¬ 
ity, ib ■, i'ccei7ea ruling powers, 
ib ; severe famine, ib ; created 
G. C. S. r,, ib ; attends Delin' Uar- 
birr and receives a gold medal, ib ; 
presented to T- B. li. kririce and 
Prio<jes.s of Wales at Indore, ib; 
inarrieH dimgliter of chiof of Duin- 
Tiioa and also sister of Rfija of Uat- 
lain, ib; ruairies liia Mister to Maha- 
rao of Bfindj, ib; llahaiaj Kiiinsir 
Gulab Singh, his heir-apparent, ih. 

V'ennvanHhl Hajits, 74, 

Victoria Hospital, 102. 

Vikrainadityii, Kajii, 1, 16, 00,101; 
succeeds, 10; intriguea and diaturb- 
ancas at Raniilmgarb, il\ Akhar 
depiitee Patr Das, ib; Inmail Qnll 
Kliau and tlia Chief visit Delhi, tb; 
capture of Biludliogarji by Alrbar, 
ib; removus capital to Rewali and 


enriches it with buildings, iJ; rece¬ 
ives back Bandhogarh, ib; dies, jJ, 

Village administration, 54. 

Village Police, 69. 

Vincent, Col., H. A., 133. 

Vindliyans, 1, 2. 

Vinjh paJiitr, see Panna range, 

Viraindev, 12. 

Virbliadra, Raja, 15,16; succession of, 
16 ; goes to Delhi, 15; returns but 
dies eii route. 16, 

\ Irbhiin, Raja, 14, 86, 90; Honiaynn’g 
wife Haiuifka liiinn in his care ib, 

VJrdhavaha, 12, see Vyaghradev.' 

Vi^aldev, 12. 

Visvanath Singh, 17, 41, 69, 84, 102; 
succession of, 17; administers State 
during hia father's life-time, ib; 
gave great support to learning and 
literature, ib. 

Vredenbiirg, Mr,, E., on Geology, 7. 

Vrihat Samhita, 9. 

Vyiigbiadev, 12; makes hia way into 
northern India, ib; obtains Mar- 
pha fort, ib, 

Vyagbrapalli, seeVaghsla, 

W. 

Wages and Prices, 30. 

Wairhan (v), 106, 

Waterfalls of Tons, 2 ; Bihar, 
Ghaohuia, ib. 

Weights and Measures, peculiar to 
Bewail State, 46, 47. 

Wild aniinals, see Fauna. 

Wilson, Mr,, W, L., on Geology, 7, 

Wood work, 41. 

Y. 

Yadav descant, ofCliedisand Hai- 
liiiyas, 8. 

Yasbovaruian Cbandella, 9. 

Z. 


Zaio Khan Koka, 16. 
Zeillor, 7, 




